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PEEFACE. 


'^HE definite ob3ect proposed in this work is an ex- 
amination of the general history of Europe and 
America with particular reference to the effect of sea 
powei upon the couise of that history. Historians 
generally have been unfamiliar with the conditions of 
the sea, having as to it neither special inteiest nor 
special krowledge j and the piofound determining in- 
fluence of' maritime strength upon great issues has con- 
sequently been overlooked This is even more true 
of particular occasions than of the general tendency 
of sea power It is easy to say m a general way, 
that the use and control of the sea is and has been a 
great factor in the history of the world , it is more 
tioublesome to seek out and show its exact bearing 
at a particular ]uncture. Yet, unless this be done, 
the acknowledgment of general importance remains 
vague and unsubstantial, not resting, as it should, 
upon a collection of special instances in which the 
precise effect has been made clear, by an analysis of 
the conditions at the given moments. 

A curious exemplification of this tendency to slight 
the bearing of maritime power upon events may be 
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diawn from two writers of that English nation which 
more than any other has owed its greatness to the sea. 
“ Twice,” says Arnold in his History of Rome, “ Has 
theie been Avitnessed the struggle of the highest indi- 
vidual genius against the resources and institutions of 
a great nation, and m both cases the nation was victo- 
rious For seventeen j^eais Hannibal stiove against 
Rome, for sixteen years Napoleon stiove against Eng- 
land , the efforts of the first ended in Zama, those of 
the second in Waterloo ” Sir Edward Cieas}’’, quoting 
this, adds . “ One point, however, of the similitude be- 
tween the two wars has scaicely been adequately dwelt 
on ; that is, the lemarkable parallel between the Roman 
general who finally defeated the great Carthaginian, 
and the English general who gave the last deadly over- 
throw to the French emperor. Scipio and Wellington 
both held for many years commands of high importance, 
but distant from the main theatres of warfare The 
same country was the scene of the principal military 
career of each. It was in Spain that Scipio, like Wel- 
lington, successively encountered and overthrew nearly 
all the subordinate generals of the enemy before being 
opposed to the chief champion and conqueror himself. 
Both Scipio and Wellington restored their countiymen’s 
confidence in arms when .shaken by a seiies of reverses, 
and each of them closed a long and perilous war by a 
complete and overwhelming defeat of the chosen leader 
and the chosen veterans of the foe.” 

Neither of these Englishmen mentions the yet more 
striking coincidence, that in both cases the mastery of 
the sea rested with the victor. The Roman control of 
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the water forced Hannibal to that long, perilous march 
through Gaul in which more than half his veteran 
troops wasted aw’ay , it enabled the elder Scipio, while 
sending his aim}’ from the Rhone on to Spain, to inter- 
cept Hannibal’s communications, to retain in person 
and face the in\ader at the Tiebia Throughout the 
war the legions passed by water, unmolested and un- 
weai led, between Spain, which was Hannibal’s base, and 
Italy , while the issue of the decisive battle of the Me- 
tauius hinging as it did upon the inteiior position of 
the Roman aimies with reference to the forces of Has- 
drubal and Hannibal, was ultimately due to the fact 
that the younger biother could not bring his succor- 
ing reinfoi cements by sea, but only by the land route 
through Gaul Hence at the critical moment the two 
Carthaginian armies weio separated by the length of 
Italy, and one was destroyed by the combined action 
of the Roman generals 

On the other hand, naval historians have troubled 
themselves little about the connection between general 
history and their own particular topic, limiting them- 
selves geneially to the duty of simple chroniclers of 
naval occunences This is less true of the French 
than of the English, the genius and training of the 
former people leading them to more careful inquiry 
into the causes of particular results and the mutual 
relation of events 

There is not, however, within the knowledge of the 
authoi any work that professes the particular object 
here sought ; namely, an estimate of the effect of sea 
powei upon the course of history and the prosperity of 
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nations. As other histories deal with the wars, politics, 
social and economical conditions of countries, touching 
upon maritime matters only incidentally and generally 
unsj^m pathetically, so the present work aims at putting 
maritime interests in the foreground, without divorcing 
them, however, from their surroundings of cause and 
effect in general history, but seeking to show how they 
modified the latter, and were modified by them. 

The period embraced is from 1660, when the sailing- 
ship era, with its distinctive features, had fairly begun, 
to 1783, the end of the American Revolution. "While 
the thread of general history upon which the successive 
maritime events is strung is intentionally slight, the 
effort has been to present a clear as well as accurate 
outline. Writing as a naval officer in full sympathy 
with his profession, the author has not hesitated to di- 
gress freely on questions of naval policy, strategy, and 
tactics ; but as technical language has been avoided, it 
is hoped that these matters, simply presented, will be 
found of interest to the unprofessional reader. 


A. T LIAHAN. 
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SEA POAVEE UPON HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

' I ’'HE history of Sea Power is largely, though by no means 
solely, a narratii e of contests between nations, of mu- 
tual rivalries, of violence frequently culminating in wai The 
profound influence of sea commerce upon the wealth and 
strength of countries was cleaily seen long before the tnie 
principles which governed its growth and prosperity weie 
detected To secure to one’s own people a dispropoitionate 
share of such benefits, every effort was made to exclude 
others, either by the peaceful legislative methods of mo- 
nopoly or prohibitory regulations, or, when these failed, by 
direct violence The clash of interests, the angry feelings 
loused by conflicting attempts thus to appropriate the largci 
share, if not the whole, of the advantages of commerce, and 
of distant unsettled commeicial regions, led to wars On 
the other hand, wars arising from other causes have been 
greatly modified in their conduct and issue by the contiol of 
the sea Theiefore the history of sea power, while embiacing 
in its broad sweep all that tends to make a people great upon 
the sea or by the sea, is largely a military liistory , and it is 
in this aspect that it will be mamly, though not exclusively, 
regarded in the following pages 
A study of the military history of the past, such as this, is 
enjoined by great military leaders as essential to correct idea*? 
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and to the skilful conduct of war in the future Napoleon 
names among the campaigns to be studied by the aspiiing 
soldier, those of Alexander, Hannibal, and Cassar, to whom 
gunpowder was unknown , and there is a substantial agree- 
ment among piofcssional writers that, while many of the con- 
ditions of nai vaiy from age to age with the progress of 
weapons, there aie certain teachings in the school of history 
which icmain constant, and being, therefore, of universal ap- 
plication, can be elevated to the rank of general pnnciples. 
For the same reason the study of the sea history of the past 
will be found instructive, by its illustration of the general 
principles of maiitime war, notwithstanding the great changes 
that have been bi ought about in naval weapons by the scien- 
tific advances of the past half century, and by the introduction 
of steam as the motive power 

It is doubly necessary thus to study critically the history 
and expel lence of naval waifaiein the days of sailing-ships, 
because while these will be found to afford lessons of piescnt 
application and value, steam navies have as yet made no his- 
tory which can be quoted as decisive in its teaching Of the 
one we have much experimental knowledge, of the other, 
practically none Hence theoiies about the naval warfare of 
the future are almost wholly presumptive , and although the 
attempt has been made to give them a more solid basis by 
dwelling upon the resemblance between fleets of steamships 
and fleets of galleys moved by oars, which have a long and 
well-known history, it will be well not to be cairied away by 
this analogy until it has been thoroughly tested. The resem- 
blance is indeed far from superficial The feature which the 
steamer and the galley have in common is the ability to move 
in any direction independent of the wind. Such a power 
makes a radical distinction between those classes of vessels 
and the sailing-ship ; for the latter can follow only a limited 
number of courses when the wind blows, and must remain 
motionless when it fails. But while it is wise to observe 
things that are alike, it is also wise to look for things that 
differ , for when the imagination is carried away by the de- 
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tection of points of resemblance, — one of the most pleasing of 
mental pursuits, — it is apt to be impatient of any divergence 
in its neiv-found paiallels, and so may oicilook or icfuse to 
lecognize such. Thus the galley and the steamship have in 
common, though unequally developed, the important charac- 
teiistic mentioned, but m at least two points they diffei , and 
in an appeal to the histoiy of the galley for lessons as to 
fighting steamships, the differences as well as the likeness 
must be kept steadily in view, or false deductions may be 
made The motive powei of the galley when in use neces- 
sarily and rapidly declined, because human stiength could 
not long maintain such exhausting cffoits, and consequently 
tactical movements could continue but foi a limited time , ^ 
and again, duimg the galley peiiod offensive weapons were 
not only of short range, but were almost wholly confined to 
hand-to-hand encounter These two conditions led almost 
necessarily to a rush upon each other, not, however, without 
some dexterous attempts to turn oi double on the enemy, fol- 
lowed by a hand-to-hand milSe In such a rush and such a 
miUe a gieat consensus of respectable, even eminent, naval 
opinion of the piesent day finds the necessary outcome of 
modern naval weapons, — a kind of Donnybi ook Fair, m which, 
as the histoiy of mtil&es shows, it will be hard to know friend 
fiom foe Whatever may prove to be the W'oith of this opin- 
ion, it cannot claim an historical basis in the sole fact that 
galley and steamship can move at any moment directly upon 
the enemy, and carry a beak upon their prow, regardless of 
the points in w hich galley and steamship differ As yet this 
opinion IS only a presumption, upon which final judgment 
may well be defened until the tvial of battle has given fui- 
thei light Until that time there is room for the opposite 

1 Thus Hermocrates of Syracuse, advocating the policy of thwarting the 
Athenian expedition against his city (b c 413) by going boldly to meet it, and 
keeping on the flank of its line of advance, said “ As their adi ance must be slow, 
we shall hate a thonsand opportonities to attack them, hot if they clear their 
ships for action and in a hody bear down expeditiousb upon us, they must ply 
hard at their oats, and when spent with toil we can fell ^ipon them ” 
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vie-\v, — that a m 6 Ue between numerically equal fleets, in winch 
skill IS 1 educed to a imnimuin, is not the best that can be done 
with the claboiatc and mighty weapons of this age The 
surer of himselt an admiral is, the finci the tactical develop- 
ment of Ins fleet, the bcttci Ins captains, the moie reluctant 
must he neccssaiily be to enter into a m 6 l 6 e with equal forces, 
111 which all these adiantagcs will be tin own away, chance 
icigii supieme, and his fleet be placed on teims of equality 
with an assemblage of ships winch have never before acted 
togethci ^ History has lessons as to wdien mcMes are, oi aie 
not, 111 01 del. 

The galley, thou, has one sti iking i cscmblance to the steamer, 
but diffcis 111 othei impoitant fcatuics winch aic not so im- 
mediately appaicnt and aic thciefore less accounted of In 
the sailmg-ship, on the contrary, the stiikmg featuic is the 
difference between it and the moic modem vessel ; the points 
of icsemblance, though e\isting and easy to find, aie not so 
obvious, and theicfoie aie less heeded This impicssion is 
enhanced by the sense of iiltei weakness in the sailmg-ship 
as compai cd w ith the steamer, ow mg to its dependence upon 
the wind, foi getting that, as the former fought with its 
equals, the tactical lessons are valid The gallcj’’ was never 
1 educed to impotence by a calm, and hence leceives more 
respect m our day than the sailing-ship ; yet the latter dis- 
placed it and icmained supreme until the utilization of steam 
The powers to injure an enemy fiom a gieat distance, to 
manamvie for an unlimited length of time without wearing 
out the men, to devote the gi eater part of the crew to the 
offensive weapons instead of to the oar, are common to the 
sailing vessel and the steamer, and arc at least as important, 
tactically considered, as the power of the galley to move m 
a calm or against the wind 

1 The ■writer must gnird himself from appearing to ad\ocato elaborate tactical 
moi cments issuing in barren deinoustritions lie belici es that a fleet seeking 
a decisn e result must close with its enemy, but not until some adiantage has been 
obtained for the collision, which will usually be gained by manoeuvring, and will 
fall to the best drilled and managed fleet In truth, barren results ha^ e as often 
follow ed upon headlong, close encounteis as upon the most timid tactical trifling 
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In tiacing lesemblances there is a tendency not only to 
oieilook points of diffcience, but to exaggciate points of like- 
ness, — to be fanciful It may be so considered to point out 
that as the sailmg-sliip had guns of long lange, with compai- 
atively gicat pcnctiativc powei, and caiionades, which weic 
of shoitci langc but gieat smashing effect, so the modem 
steamer has its batteiies of long-iangc guns and of toipedoes, 
the latter being cffectne only -within a limited distance and 
then mjuiing by smashmg, while the gun, as of old, aims at 
penetration Yet these aie distinctly tactical considciations, 
which must affect the plans of admirals and captains , and 
the analog) is leal, not foiccd So also both the sailmg-ship 
and the steamei contemplate diiect contact with an enenn’s 
vessel, — the foimer to cairy her by boarding, the latter to 
sink hci b) ramming , and to both this is the most difficult of 
their tasks, for to effect it the ship must be earned to a single 
point of the field of action, wbeieas piojectile weapons may be 
used fiom many points of a wide aiea 

The lelatiie positions of two sailing-ships, oi fleets, with 
reference to the diiection of the wind invohcd most impoitant 
tactical questions, and were perhaps the chief care of the 
seamen of that age To a supeificial glance it may appeal 
that since this has become a matter of such indifference to 
the steamei, no analogies to it arc to be found in piesent con- 
ditions, and the lessons of histoiy in this respect aie value- 
less A moie careful cousideiation of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the lee and the weather “ gage,” ^ directed 
to then essential features and disiegarding secondary details, 
will show that this is a mistake The distinguishing feature 
of the w eathei-gage was that it conferred the pow cr of gn mg 

1 A ship was Slid to have the weather gage, or “ the advantage of the \nnd,’’ 
or “ to be to wind-nard,” when the wind allowed her to steer for her opponent, 
and did not let the latter head straight for her The extreme case was w hen the 
wind blew direct from one to the other, but there was a large space on either 
side of this line to which the term “weather gage ” applied If the lee ship he 
taken as the centre of a ardo, there were nearlj three eighths of its area in 
which the other might be and still keep the advantage of the wind to a greater 
or less degree Lee is the opposite of weather 
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or lef using battle at will, which in turn cariies the usual 
advantage of an offensive attitude in the choice of the method 
of attack This advantage was accompanied by ceitain 
diawbacks, such as iiiegularity introduced into the oider, 
cxposuie to raking or enfilading cannonade, and the sacrifice 
of pait or all of the aitillcry-fiic of the assailant, — all which 
wcie incuired in approaching the enemy The ship, or fleet, 
with the lec-gage could not attack, if it did notvish tore- 
treat, its action was confined to the defensive, and to leceiv- 
ing battle on tlie cnemj’s teims. This disadiaiitage was 
compensated by the comparative ease of maintaining the 
01 del of battle undistuibcd, and by a sustained aihllei5’-fiie 
to which the enemy for a time was unable to reply Ilistoii- 
cally, these favoiable and unfavoiable chaiactciistics have 
then counteipart and analogy in the offensive and defensive 
opeiations of all ages The offence undci takes ceitain iisks 
and disadi antages in order to leacli and dcstioy the enemy , 
the defence, so long as it lemains such, lefuses the iisks of 
advance, holds on to a caicful, well-oideied position, and 
avails itself of the cxposuie to which the assailant submits 
himself These radical diffeiences between the weather and 
the lee gage were so cleaily lecogmzed, thiough the cloud of 
lesser details accompanjmg them, that the foimcr was oidi- 
iiarily chosen by the English, because then steady policy v as 
to assail and destroy their enemy , wheieas the Prencli sought 
the lee-gage, because by so doing they were usually able to 
Clippie the enemy as he appi cached, and thus evade decisive 
cncounteis and preserve their ships The Fiench, with raie 
exceptions, suboidmatcd the action of the navy to other 
military considerations, grudged the money spent upon it, and 
therefoie sought to economize then fleet by assuming a de- 
fensive position and limiting its efforts to the repelling of 
assaults For tins couise tlie lee-gage, skilfully used, was 
admirably adapted so long as an enem}'^ displayed more cour- 
age than conduct , but when Rodney showed an intention to 
use the advantage of the wind, not merely to attack, but to 
make a formidable concentration on a part of the enemy’s 
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line, lus w ary opponent, De Gmchen, changed Ins tactics In 
the first of tlieir thiee actions the Fienchman took the Ice- 
gage, but after recognizing Eodney’s purpose he manceuried 
for the advantage of the wind, not to attack, but to lefuse 
action except on his own terms The poM er to assume the 
oftensive, or to refuse battle, rests no longei with the wind, 
but with the party which has the greatei speed, which m a 
fleet will depend not only upon the speed of the indn idual 
ships, hut also upon their tactical uiiifoimity of action 
Henceforth the ships which have the greatest speed will have 
the weather-gage 

It IS not therefore a vain expectation, as many think, to 
look for useful lessons m the history of sailing-ships as w^eU 
as in that of galleys Both have then points of lesemblance 
to the modern ship , both have also points of essential diffei- 
ence, which make it impossible to cite their expeiieuces or 
modes of action as tactical precedents to be followed But a 
precedent is different fiom and less valuable than a pimciple 
The former may be originally fault} , oi may cease to apply 
tluough change of circumstances, the latter has its root 
in the essential nature of things, and, howeier various its 
application as conditions change, remains a standard to which 
action must conform to attain success "Wai has such prin- 
ciples , their existence is detected by the study of the past, 
which reveals them m successes and in failures, the same 
from age to age Conditions and weapons change, but to 
cope with the one or successfully wield the others, respect 
must be had to these constant teachings of history in the 
tactics of the battlefield, or in those wider opeiations of w'ar 
which aie comprised under the name of strategy 

It IS however in these wider operations, which embrace a 
whole theatre of war, and in a maritime contest may cover a 
laige portion of the globe, that the teachings of history have 
a more evident and permanent value, because the conditions 
remain more permanent The theatie of war may be laiger 
or smaller, its difficulties more or less pronounced, the con- 
tending armies more or less gieat, the necessaiy movements 
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moie or less easy, but these aic simply differences of scale, 
of degree, not of kind As a ■vrildeiness gives place to 
civilization, as means of communication multiply, as roads 
aic opened, liicis budged, food-iesources iiici eased, the 
opciations of war become easiei, moie lapid, moic exten- 
sive; but the pimciples to which they must be confoimed 
lemain the same When the march on foot was leplaced by 
carrying tioops in coaches, when the latter in turn gave place 
to railioads, the scale of distances was inci cased, oi, if you 
will, the scale of time diminished; but the principles mIucIi 
dictated the point at which the aimy should be concentiated, 
the diiection m which it should move, the pait of the enemy’s 
position which it should assail, the piotcction of communi- 
cations, weie not alteicd So, on the sea, the advance fiom 
the galley timidly cieepmg fiom poit to poit to the sailing- 
ship launching out boldly to the ends of the eaith, and fiom 
the latter to the steamship of our oun tune, has inci eased 
the scope and the lapidity of naial operations without neces- 
saiily changing the piinciples which should diicct them, and 
the speech of Ilcrmociatcs twcnty-thiee bundled yeais ago, 
before quoted, contained a coircct stiategic plan, which is as 
applicable in its pimciples now as it was then Befoie hos- 
tile aimies or fleets aic bi ought into con^ac^ (a woid uliich 
peiliaps better than any other indicates the dividing line 
between tactics and stiategy), theic aie a number of ques- 
tions to be decided, coveiing the whole plan of opeiations 
throughout the theatre of wai Among these are the 
proper function of the navy in the wai , its tiiie objective, 
the point or points upon which it should be concentiated; 
the establishment of depots of coal and supplies , the main- 
tenance of communications between these depots and the 
home base; the military value of commerce-dcstioying as a 
decisive or a secondaiy opeiation of war; the system upon 
which commeicc-destioying can be most efficiently conducted, 
whether by scattered ciuiseis or by holding in foice some 
vital centie thiough which commeicial shipping must pass. 
All these are strategic questions, and upon all these history 
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has a great deal to say There has been of late a valuable 
discussion 111 English naial ciicles as to the compaiatne 
meiits of the policies of two great English adinuals, Loid 
ITowe and Lord St Yinccnt, in the disposition of the English 
navy when at war nith Fianee The question is piiiely 
stiategic, and is not of ineie lustoiical mteiest, it is of vital 
importance now, and the principles upon which its decision 
icsts aie the same now as then St Vincent’s policy saved 
England fiom iiiiasioii, and m the hands of Nelson and his 
hi other adinuals led stiaight up to Tiafalgai 
It is then paiticulaily m the field of naial stiategy that 
the teachings of the past haie a value which is in no dcgieo 
lessened They aie tlicic useful not onlj as illiistiatiie of 
piiiiciples, but also as precedents, owing to the eompaiatno 
peimanence of the conditions This is less obiiou&ly tiue as 
to tactics, 1111011 the fleets come into collision at the point 
to winch stiategic considciations haic biouglit tliein The 
umosting piogicss of mankind causes continual change in the 
weapons , and with that must come a contmiul change in 
the manner of fighting, — mtlie handling and disposition of 
tioops or ships on the battlefield Hence arises a tendency 
on the pait of many connected with maritime matteis to think 
that no advantage is to be gamed fiom the study of foimcr 
evpci lences , that tune so used is wasted This view, though 
natuial, not only leaves wholly out of sight those broad stiate- 
gic considerations which lead nations to put fleets afloat, which 
direct the sphere of then action, and so have modified and 
a ill continue to modify the history of the woild, but is one- 
sided and nairoiv even as to tactics The battles of the past 
succeeded oi failed according as they were fought in con- 
foi mity with the pi inciples of war , and the seaman adio care- 
fully studies the causes of success oi failure will not only 
detect and giadually assimilate these principles, but will also 
acquire inci cased aptitude in applying them to the tactical 
use of the ships and weapons of Ins own day He will observe 
also that changes of tactics have not only taken place after 
changes in weapons, which necessaiily is the case, but that the 
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inteival bet^veGn such changes lias been unduly long. This 
doubtless arises fioin the fact that an impiovement of weapons 
IS due to the eneigy of one or two men, while changes in tac- 
tics have to overcome the inoitia of a conseivative class, but 
it IS a gieat evil It can be lemedied only by a candid rccog- 
nition of each change, by caieful study of the poiveis and 
limitations of the new ship or weapon, and by a consequent 
adaptation of the method of using it to the qualities it pos- 
sesses, which will constitute its tactics Histoiy shows that it 
is vain to hope that militaiy men generally will be at the pains 
to do this, but that the one who does will go into battle with 
a gieat adiaiitage, — a lesson in itself of no mean lalue 
We may thcicfoic accept now the woids of a Ficiich tacti- 
cian, Moiogucs, w’ho wnote a centuiy and a quaiter ago 
“Naval tactics aic based upon conditions the chief causes 
of w’hicli, namely the aims, may change , which in turn causes 
necessaiily a change in the coiistiuction of ships, in the man- 
nei of handling them, and so finally in the disposition and 
handling of fleets” PIis fuither statement, that “it is not 
a science founded upon piinciples absolutely iiivaiiablo,” is 
moie open to ciiticism It would be moie coiiect to say 
that the aiiplication of its piinciplcs laiies as the weapons 
change The application of the piinciples doubtless vanes 
also m strategy from time to time, but the laiiatioii is far 
less; and hence the iccognition of the undeilj’ing piinciple 
IS easiei This .statement is of suflicicnt impoitaiice to our 
subject to receive some illustiatioiis fiom histoiical events 
The battle of the Nile, in 1798, was not only an ovei whelm- 
ing victory for the English over the Eiencli fleet, but had also 
the decisive effect of destioying the communications betw^cen 
Fiance and Napoleon’s aimy in Egypt In the battle itself 
the English admiial. Nelson, gave a most biilliant example of 
grand 'tactics, if that be, as has been defined, “ the ai t of 
making good combinations preliminaiy to battles as w’ell as 
during their progiess” The particular tactical combination 
depended upon a condition now passed away, wdiicli w^as the 
inability of the lee ships of a fleet at anchor to come to the 
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help of the Tft Gather ones befoie the latter were destrojcd , but 
the principles which undcilay the combination, namel}’, to 
choose that jiait of the enemy’s oidei uhicli can least easily 
bo bellied, and to attack it with supeiior foices,has not passed 
away The action of Admiial Jcivis at Cape St Vincent, 
when witb fifteen ships he won a victoiy o\cr twenty-seven, 
n as dictated by the same pi inciplc, though m this case the 
enemy was not at anchor, but undei way Yet men’s minds 
are so constituted that they seem moie impicsscd by the 
transiency of the conditions than bj the undoing principle 
which coped with them In the stiatcgic effect of Nelson’s 
victory upon the course of the iiai, on the contiai}, the prin- 
ciple iniolved is not only moie casilj iccognized, but it is at 
once seen to be applicable to our ouii day The issue of the 
entcipiise m Eg^pt depended upon keeping open the com- 
munications with Fiance The Mctory of the Nile destioycd 
the naval force, by which alone the communications could be 
assured, and determined the final failuie , and it is at once 
seen, not only that the blow iias stiuck in accordance with the 
piinciple of staking at the cnem}’s line of communication, 
but also that the same principle is valid now, and would be 
equally so m the days of the gallop as of the sailing-ship or 
steamei. 

Neveitheless, a vague feeling of contempt foi the past, sup- 
posed to be obsolete, combines with natural indolence to blind 
men even to those permanent strategic lessons which he close 
to the surface of naval histoiy. For instance, how many look 
upon the battle of Tiafalgar, the crown of Nelson’s glory and 
the seal of his genius, as other than an isolated event of 
exceptional giandeur’ How many ask themselves the stra- 
tegic question, “ How did the ships come to be 3ust there ’ ” 
How many lealize it to be the final act in a great strategic 
drama, extending over a year or more, in which two of the 
greatest leadeis that ever lived, Napoleon and Nelson, were 
pitted against each other ’ At Trafalgar it was notVilleneuve 
that failed, but Napoleon that was vanquished , not Nelson 
that won, but England that was saved , and why ’ Because 
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Napoleon’s combinations failed, and Nelson’s intuitions and 
activity kept the English fleet ever on the track of the enemy, 
and brought it up in time at the decisive moment ^ The tac- 
tics at Tiafalgar, while open to ciiticism in detail, weie in 
their mam featuics confoimable to the piinciples of war, and 
their audacity was justified as ivell by the urgency of the case 
as by the results , but the great lessons of efficiency in prepa- 
ration, of activity and energy m execution, and of thought 
and insight on the pait of the English leader during the 
previous months, are strategic lessons, and as such they still 
remain good 

In these two cases events were worked out to their natural 
and decisive end A thud may be cited, m which, as no such 
definite end was reached, an opinion as to what should have 
been done may be open to dispute In the wai of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, France and Spam became allies against Eng- 
land m 1779 The united fleets tin ice appealed m the 
English Channel, once to the number of sixty-six sail of the 
line, dnnng the English fleet to seek refuge in its poi ts be- 
cause far inferior m numbers Now, the gicat aim of Spam 
was to recover Gibraltar and Jamaica; and to the former end 
immense efforts both by land and sea were put forth by the 
allies against that neaily impiegnable fortress They were 
fruitless The question suggested — and it is purely one of 
naval strategy — is this . Would not Gibraltar have been more 
surely recovered by coiiti oiling the English Channel, attacking 
the British fleet even m its hai bors, and threatening England 
with annihilation of commerce and invasion at home, than by 
far greater efforts diiected against a distant and very strong 
outpost of her empire ^ The English people, fiom long im- 
munity, were paiticulaily sensitive to fears of invasion, and 
their great confidence in their fleets, if rudely shaken, would 
have left them proportionately disheartened However de- 
cided, the question as a point of strategy is fair, and it is 
proposed in another form by a French officer of the period, 
who favored directing the great effort on a West India island 
1 See note at end of Introductory Chapter, page 23 
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which might be exchanged against Gibi altar It is not, how- 
ever, likely that England would ha^c gi\cn up the key of the 
Mediteiianeaii for any other foreign possession, though she 
might haie yielded it to save her firesides and her capital 
Napoleon once said that he would reconquer Pondicheiry on 
the banks of the Vistula Could he ha\ e controlled the Eng- 
lish Channel, as the allied fleet did foi a moment in 1779, 
can it be doubted that he would have conqueied Gibi altar on 
the slioies of England ’ 

To impicss moio strongly the tiuth that Iiistoiy both sug 
gests stiatcgic study and illustiates the pimciplcs of war by 
the facts which it transmits, two more instances will be taken, 
which are more remote in time than the pei lod specially con- 
sidered in this woik now did it happen that, m two great 
contests between the poweis of the East and of the West in 
the Sleditcrranean, in one of which the empire of the known 
woild was at stake, the opposing fleets met on spots so near 
each othei as Actium and Lepanto ’ Was this a mere coin- 
cidence, 01 was it duo to conditions that recurred, and may 
recur again ’ ^ If the latter, it is w oith w hile to study out the 
reason, for if theie should again aiise a great eastern power 
of the sea like that of Antony or of Tin key, the stiategic 
questions would bo similai At piescnt, indeed, it seems that 
the centie of sea power, resting mainly with England and 
France, is overwhelmingly in the West, but should any 
chance add to the control of the Black Sea basin, which Rus- 
sia now has, the possession of the entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean, the existing strategic conditions affecting sea power 
would all be modified Now, were the West arrayed against 
the East, England and France would go at once unopposed to 
the Levant, as they did in 1854, and as England alone went in 
1878, in case of the change suggested, the East, as twice 
before, would meet the West half-way 

At a very conspicuous and momentous period of the world’s 
history. Sea Power had a strategic beaimg and weight which 

^ The battle of Navarino (1827) between Turkey and the Western Powers 
was fought in this neighborhood 
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has received scant recognition Thcie cannot now be had 
the full knowledge necessary for tiacmg in detail its influence 
upon the issue of the second Punic War; but the indications 
which remain are sufficient to warrant the assertion that it 
was a detoi mining factor. An accurate judgment upon this 
point cannot be formed by mastering only such facts of the 
particular contest as have been cleaily tiansmitted, for as 
usual the naval tiansactions have been slightingly passed 
over ; there is needed also familiarity with the details of gen- 
eral naval history m ordei to draw, fiom slight indications, 
conect inferences based upon a knowledge of what has been 
possible at periods whose history is well known. The con- 
tiol of the sea, however real, does not imply that an enemy’s 
single ships or small squadrons cannot steal out of poit, 
cannot cioss moie or less ficquented tiacts of ocean, make 
haiassing descents upon unprotected points of a long coast- 
line, enter blockaded haibois On the contrary, histoiy has 
shown that such e\asions aie always possible, to some ex- 
tent, to the weaker party, however gieat the inequality of 
naval stiength It is not tlieiefoie inconsistent with the gen- 
eral control of the sea, or of a dccisne pait of it, by the Roman 
fleets, that the Caithagmian admiral Bomilcar in the fourth 
year of the v ar, after the stunning defeat of Gannas, landed 
four thousand men and a body of elephants in south Italy ; 
nor that in the seventh year, fljmg fiom the Roman fleet off 
Syracuse, he again appealed at Taientum, then in Hannibal’s 
hands , noi that Hannibal sent despatch vessels to Carthage ; 
nor even that, at last, he withdrew m safety to Africa with 
his wasted army. None of these things piove that the govern- 
ment m Carthage could, if it wished, have sent Hannibal 
the constant support which, as a matter of fact, he did not 
receive ; but they do tend to create a natural impression that 
such help could have been given. Therefore the -statement, 
that the Roman preponderance at sea had a decisive effect 
upon the course of the war, needs to be made good by an ex- 
amination of ascertained facts. Thus the kind and degree of 
its influence may be fairly estimated. 
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At the beginning of the -war, Mommsen says, Rome con- 
trolled the seas To whatever cause, or combination of 
causes, it be attributed, this essentially non-maritime state 
had in the first Punic War established over its sea-faring 
rival a nai al supremacy, which still lasted In the second war 
there was no naval battle of impoitance, — a circumstance 
which in itself, and still more m connection with other well- 
ascertained facts, indicates a supeiioiity analogous to that 
which at other epochs has been marked by the same feature 
As Hannibal left no memoirs, the motives aie unknown 
which determined him to the perilous and almost ruinous 
march through Gaul and across the Alps It is certain, how- 
ever, that his fleet on the coast of Spam was not strong 
enough to contend with that of Rome Had it been, he might 
still have followed the road he actually did, for reasons that 
weighed with him , but had he gone by the sea, he would not 
have lost thirty-three thousand out of the sixty thousand 
veteran soldieis with whom he started 
While Hannibal was making this dangerous march, the 
Romans were sending to Spam, under the two eldei Scipios, 
one part of their fleet, carrying a consular army This made 
the voyage without serious loss, and the army established 
itself successfully north of the Ebro, on Hannibal’s line of 
communications At the same time another squadron, with 
an army commanded by the other consul, was sent to Sicily 
The two together numbered two bundled and twenty ships 
On its station each met and defeated a Carthaginian squad- 
ron with an ease which may be inferred from the slight 
mention made of the actions, and which indicates the actual 
superionty of the Roman fleet 
After the second year the war assumed the following 
shape Hannibal, havmg entered Italy by the north, after a 
senes of successes had passed southward around Rome and 
fixed himself m southern Italy, living off the country, — 
a condition which tended to alienate the people, and was es- 
pecially precarious when m contact with the mighly politi- 
cal and military system of control which Rome had there 
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established. It "w^as therefore from the first urgently neces- 
sary that he should establish, between himself and some 
reliable base, that stream of supplies and reinfoi cements 
which in teims of modern war is called “ communications ” 
There weie thiee friendly regions which might, each or all, 
serve as such a base, — Carthage itself, Macedonia, and Spain. 
With the first two, communication could be had only by sea. 
From Spain, where his firmest support was found, he could 
be reached by both land and sea, unless an enemy barred the 
passage , but the sea route was the shorter and easier 

In the fiist years of the war, Rome, by her sea power, con- 
trolled absolutely the basin between Italy, Sicily, and Spam, 
known as the Tyirhenian and Sardinian Seas The sea- 
coast from the Ebro to the Tiber was mostly fiiendly to her 
In the fourth year, after the battle of Canme, Syracuse for- 
sook the Roman alliance, the revolt spread through Sicily, and 
Macedonia also enteied into an offensive league with Hannibal 
These changes extended the necessary operations of tlie Ro- 
man fleet, and taxed its strength What disposition was made 
of it, and how did it thereafter influence the struggle ? 

The indications are clear that Rome at no time ceased to 
control the Tyrrhenian Sea, for her squadrons passed un- 
molested from Italy to Spam On the Spanish coast also 
she had full sway till the younger Scipio saw fit to lay up 
the fleet In the Adriatic, a squadron and naval station 
were established at Brindisi to check Macedonia, which per- 
formed their task so well that not a soldier of the phalanxes 
ever set foot in Italy. “ The want of a war fleet,” says 
Mommsen, “ paralyzed Philip in all his movements ” Here 
the effect of Sea Power is not even a mattei of inference. 

In Sicily, the struggle centred about Syracuse. The fleets 
of Carthage and Rome met there, but the superiority evi- 
dently lay with the latter ; for though the Carthaginians at 
times succeeded in throwing supplies into the city, they 
avoided meeting the Roman fleet m battle. With Lilybaeum, 
Paleimo, and Messina in its hands, the latter was well based 
in the north coast of the island Access by the south was 
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left open to the Cai thagimans, and thcj ttcic thus able to 
maintain the insnncction 

Putting these facts togctlier, it is a reasonable inference, 
and suppoitcd by the whole tenoi of the liistoi}, that the 
Bomaii sea powei conti oiled the sea iioilh of a line drawn 
fiom Taiiagona in Spam to Lil)ba2um (the inodciu Mai- 
sala), at tlie west end of Sicilj-, tlicucc louiid b) the north 
Bide of the island thiough the stiails of Messina down to 
Syracuse, and from there to Bimdisi iii the Adiiatic This 
conti ol lasted, unshaken, throughout the wai It did not 
exclude maiitiiue raids, laige or small, such as have been 
spoken of, but it did foibid the sustained and secuie com- 
munications of which Hannibal was in deadi} need 

On the othci hand, it seems equally plain that foi the fiist 
ten jeais of the war the Roman fleet was not stiong enough 
for sustained opciations in the sea between Sicily and Car- 
thago, noi indeed much to the south of the line indicated 
When Haiinibal staited, he assigned such ships as he had to 
maintaining the communications between Spam and Africa, 
which the Romans did not then attempt to distuib 
The Roman sea powei, therefoio, thiew Macedonia wholly 
out of the war It did not keep Caithagc fiom mamtaiiimg a 
useful and most haiassmg dnoision in Sicily , but it did pie- 
vent hei sending troops, wrhen they would have been most use- 
ful, to her great gencial in Italy How w’as it as to Spam ’ 
Spain w'as the region upon which the fathci of Hannibal 
and Hannibal himself had based then intended imasion of 
Italy Foi eighteen yeais before this began they had occu- 
pied the country, extending and consolidating their power, 
both political and military, with rare sagacity. They had 
raised, and trained in local wars, a large and now veteran 
army Upon his own departure, Hannibal intrusted the 
government to his younger bi other, Hasdrubal, who pre- 
served toward him to the end a loyalty and devotion which 
he had no reason to hope from the faction-cuised mothei-city 
in Afiica 

At the time of his starting, the Carthaginian power in 
2 
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Spain was secured from Cadiz to the river Ebro. The re- 
gion between this iiver and the Pyi cnees was inhabited by 
tribes fiiendly to the Romans, but unable, in the absence 
of the lattei, to oppose a successful lesistance to Hannibal. 
He put them down, leaving eleven thousand soldiers under 
Haiino to keep mihtaiy possession of the countiy, lest the 
Romans should establish themselves there, and thus disturb 
his communications with his base 

Cnacus Scipio, however, ai lived on the spot by sea the 
same year with twenty thousand men, defeated Haiino, and 
occupied both the coast and mtei lor noi th of the Ebro The 
Romans thus held giound by which they entiiely closed the 
road between Hannibal and leinfoi cements fiom Hasdrubal, 
and whence tliey could attack the Caithaginian power in 
Spain , while their own communications with Italy, being by 
water, were secured by then naval supi emacy. They made 
a naval base at Tairagona, confiontiiig that of Hasdiubal 
at Caitagena, and then invaded the Carthaginian dominions. 
The war in Spam went on under the eldei Scipios, seem- 
ingly a side issue, with vaijing foitune foi seven years; at 
the end of which time Hasdrubal inflicted upon them a 
crushing defeat, the two biotheis weie killed, and the Car- 
thaginians neaily succeeded in bieaking thiough to the 
Pyienecs with leinforcements foi Hannibal The attempt, 
however, was checked foi tlie moment , and before it could 
be lenewed, the fall of Capua released twehe thousand 
veteran Romans, who were sent to Spam undei Claudius 
Nero, a man of exceptional ability, to whom was due later 
the most decisive military movement made by any Roman 
geneial during the Second Punic War This seasonable 
reinforcement, which again assmed the shaken grip on 
Hasdiubal’s line of march, came by sea, — a way which, 
though most rapid and easy, was closed to the Carthaginians 
by the Roman navy. 

Two years later the younger Publius Scipio, celebrated 
afterward as Afiicanus, received the command in Spain, and 
captured Cartagena by a combined militaiy and naval attack ; 
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after which he took the most extraordinary step of breaking 
up his fleet and tiansfcrnng the seamen to the aim} Not 
contented to act merely as the “eontaining” ^ foice against 
Ilasdiubal by closing the passes of the Pyrenees, Scipio 
pushed foiwaid into southern Spain, and fought a seieie 
but indccisne battle on the Guadalquiiii ; after which 
Hasdiubal slipped away fiom him, hmiicd noith, ciosscd the 
P}rcnces at then extreme west, and piessed on to Italy, 
where Hannibal’s position was daily glow mg weaker, the 
natuial waste of his aimy not being icplaced 

The war had lasted ten }ears, when Hasdrubal, having met 
little loss on the way, entered Italy at the north The troops 
he bi ought, could they be safely united with those under the 
command of the uni nailed Hannibal, might gne a decisive 
turn to the war, for Rome herself was neail} exhausted , the 
iron links which bound her own colonics and the allied States 
to her were stiamed to the utmost, and some had already 
snapped But the military position of the two brothers was 
also peulous in the extreme One being at the rner 
Metaurus, the other in Apulia, tw'o hundred miles apait, each 
was confionted by a supeiior enemy, and both those Roman 
armies were between their separated opponents This false 
situation, as well as the long delay of Hasdriibal’s coming, 
was due to the Roman control of the sea, which thioughout 
the war limited the mutual support of the Carthaginian 
brothers to the route through Gaul At the very time that 
Hasdiubal was making his long and dangerous circuit by 
land, Scipio had sent eleven thousand men from Spam by sea 
to reinforce the army opposed to him The upshot was that 
messengers from Hasdiubal to Hannibal, having to pass ovei 
so wide a belt of hostile countrj', fell into the hands of Clau- 
dius Neio, commanding the southern Roman aimy, who thus 
learned the route which Hasdrubal intended to take Nero 
correctly appreciated the situation, and, escapmg the vigilance 

1 A "containing” force is one to which, in a military combination, is assigned 
the dnty of stopping, or delaying the advance of a portion of the enemy, -nhile 
the mam effort of the army or armies is being e\erted in a different quarter 
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of Hannibal, made a lapid maich with eight thousand of his 
best tioops to ]oin the foices in the iioith The junction 
being effected, the two consuls fell upon Uasdiubal iiioicr- 
whelming numbcis and dcstioyed his aini} , the Cai thaginian 
Icadci himself ialling in the battle Hannibal’s fust news of 
the disastci was b> the head of his biothei being thioiiii into 
his camp. He is said to ha\c exclaimed that Eome would 
now be misticss of the Moild ; and the battle of Metauius is 
gcncially accepted as dccisnc of the stiugglc between the tiio 
States 

The military situation i\hich finally lesulted in the battle 
of the liletauius and the tiiumpli of Home mai be summed up 
as folloii s To o\ Cl tin ow Rome it was iicccssaiy to attack hci 
111 Ital} at the hcait of hci power, and shatter the stiongly 
linked confederacy of which she was the head. This was the 
objective. To reach it, the Cai thaginiaiis needed a solid base 
of opciations and a sccuic line of communications. The foi- 
raci was established in Spam by the genius of the great Bai ca 
family , the lattci was neici achicicd Thcic weie tiio lines 
possible, — the one diicctb} sea, the othei ciicuitous thiough 
Gaul The fiist iias blocked bj the Roman sea poMCi,the 
second impel illcd and finally mtciccptcd thiough the occupa- 
tion of 1101 them Spam by the Roman aimy This occupation 
was made possible thiough the contiol of the sea, mIiicIi the 
Caithaginians neici endangered With icspect to Hannibal 
and his base, thcrcfoic, Rome occupied two ccntial positions, 
Rome itself and noithein Spam, joined by an easy mteiior 
line of communications, the sea, by which mutual support 
was continually given. 

Had the Meditcrianean been a level deseit of land, m 
winch the Romans held strong mountain ranges m Corsica and 
Sardinia, foitified posts atTairagona, Lilybieum, and Messina, 
the Italian coast-line nearly to Genoa, and allied foiti esses m 
Marseilles and other points , had they also possessed an aimed 
force capable by its cliaiactei of tiaversing that desert at will, 
but in which their opponents were very infciioi and tlierefoic 
compelled to a great ciicuit in older to concentiate then 
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tioops, the militarj situation ■would have been at once recog- 
nized, and no words would have been too stiong to expiess 
the value and effect of that pccuhai force It would have 
been pciceiied, also, that the enemy’s force of the same 
kind might, however inferior in stieiigth, make an inioad, 
or raid, upon the tcnitoiy thus held, might bum a Milage 
or waste a few miles of boiderland, might even cut off a 
convoy at times, without, in a militaiy sense, cndangciing 
the communications Such piedatory opciations have been 
earned on in all ages bj'^ the ucaker maritime belligeient, but 
they by no means wairant the inference, iiieconcilable with 
the known facts, “ that neithei Rome nor Cai thage could be 
said to have undisputed mastery of the sea,” because “ Roman 
fleets sometimes visited the coasts of Africa, and Carthaginian 
fleets in the same way appeared off the coast of Italy ” In 
the case under consideration, the navy pla 3 ed the pait of such 
a force upon the supposed desert, but as it acts on an 
element strange to most wiiteis, as its members have been 
from time immemoiial a stiangc lacc apait, without prophets 
of then own, ncithei themselves noi their calling undei stood, 
its immense determining influence upon the history of that 
eia, and consequently upon the history of the woild, has 
been overlooked If the preceding argument is sound, it is 
as defective to omit sea power from the list of principal 
factors in the lesult, as it would be absurd to claim for it an 
exclusiie influence 

Instances such as have been cited, drawn from widely 
separated peiiods of time, both befoie and after that specially 
treated in this work, serve to illustrate the intrinsic interest 
of the subject, and the character of the lessons which history 
has to teach As befoie obseivcd, these come more often 
under the head of stiategy than of tactics, they bear rather 
upon the conduct of campaigns than of battles, and hence are 
fraught with more lasting value To quote a great authority 
in this connection, Jomini says “Happening to be in Pans 
near the end of 1851, a distinguished person did me the honor 
to ask my opinion as to whether recent impiovements in file- 
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arms voiild cause any great modifications in the ivay of mak- 
ing war. I replied that they would probably liave an influence 
upon the details of tactics, but that m great strategic operations 
and the grand combinations of battles, victoiy would, now as 
ever, result fiom the application of the piinciples which had 
led to the success of gieat gencials m all ages ; of Alexander 
and Csesai , as well as of Fi edeiick and Napoleon ” This study 
has become moie than evei impoitant now to navies, because of 
the great and steady powei of movement possessed by the mod- 
em steamei The best-planned schemes might fail thiough 
stress of weather in the days of the galley and the sailing-ship ; 
but this difficulty has almost disappear cd The pi inciples which 
should direct great naval combinations have been applicable to 
all ages, and are deducible fiom history , but the power to carry 
them out with little regard to the weather is a recent gam 
The definitions usually given of the word “ strategy ” con- 
fine it to military combinations embracing one or more fields 
of operations, either wholly distinct or mutually dependent, but 
always regaided as actual or immediate scenes of war. How- 
ever this may be on shore, a iccent French author is quite 
light m pointing out that such a definition is too narrow for 
naval strategy. “This,” he says, “difCeis fiom military 
strategy in that it is as necessary in peace as in war Indeed, 
in peace it may gam its most decisive victories by occupying 
in a country, either by purchase or treaty, excellent positions 
which would perhaps hardly be got by war It leains to 
profit by all opportunities of settling on some chosen point of 
a coast, and to render definitive an occupation which at first 
was only transient” A generation that has seen England 
within ten years occupy successively Cyprus and Egypt, under 
terms and conditions on their face transient, but which have 
not yet led to the abandonment of the positions taken, can 
readily agree with this remark; which indeed receives con- 
stant illustration from the quiet persistency with which all 
the great sea powers are seeking position after position, less 
noted and less noteworthy than Cyprus and Egypt, in the 
different seas to which their people and their ships penetrate. 
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“ Naval stiategy has indeed foi its end to found, support, and 
increase, as ■ncll in peace as in war, the sea powci of a 
country,” and therefoic its study lias an mteiest and value 
for all citizens of a fiee country, but especially foi those who 
are charged with its foieign and militaiy iclations 
The general conditions that either are essential to or 
powerfully affect the gicatness of a nation upon the sea will 
now be examined, aftei which a more paiticular considera- 
tion of the 1 aiious maritime nations of Europe at the middle 
of the seventeenth ccntuiy, where the histoiical suivey begins, 
will serve at once to illustiate and give precision to the 
conclusions upon the general subject 


Note — The bnlliancj of Nelson’s fame, dimming as it does that of all 
his contemporaries, and the implicit trust felt by England in him ns the one 
man able to sa^e her from the schemes of Napoleon, should not of course 
obscure tlie fact that only one portion of the field was, or could be, oc- 
cupied hj him Napoleon’s aim, in the campaign which ended at Trafal- 
gar, was to unite in the West Indies the French fleets of Brest, Toulon, and 
Bochefort, together with a strong body of Spanish ships, thus forming an 
overwhelming force which ho intended should return together to tlie Enghsh 
Channel and coter the crossing of the French arm} He natural!} e\- 
pected that, with England’s interests scattered all over the world, confusion 
and distraction would aiise from ignorance of the destination of the French 
squadrons, and the English nav} be drawn aw a} from his objective point 
The portion of the field committed to Nelson was the Mediterranean, where 
he watched the great arsenal of Toulon and the lughways alike to the East 
and to Uie Atlantic This was inferior in consequence to no other, and as- 
sumed additional importance in the e}es of Nelson from his conviction that 
the former attempts on Eg} pt would be renewed Owing to this persuasion 
he took at first a false step, which dela}ed his pursuit of the Toulon fleet 
when it sailed under the command of ViUenenve , and the latter was further 
favored by a long continuance of fair winds, wlule the Enghsh had head 
winds But while all this is true, while the failure of Napoleon’s combinations 
must be attributed to the tenacious grip of the Enghsh blockade off Brest, as 
well as to Nelson’s energetic pursmt of the Toulon fleet when it escaped to 
the West Indies and again on its hasty return to Europe, the latter is fairl} 
entitled to the eminent distinction which history has accorded it, and which 
is asserted in the text Nelson did not, indeed, fathom the intentions of 
Napoleon This may have been owing, as some have said, to lack of insight, 
but it may be more simply laid to the usual disadvantage under which the 
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defence lies before the blow has fallen, of ignorance as to the point threat, 
ened b} the offence It is insight enough to fasten on the key of a situation , 
and tins Nelson lightly saw was the fleet, not the station Conscquentlj , 
Ills action has affoi ded a striking instance of how tenacity of purpose and 
untiling cneig) in cvecution can icpair a first mistake and baffle deeply 
laid plans Ills ^leditciianean command cmbiaccd many duties and cares , 
but amid and dominating them all, he saw clearly the Toulon fleet as the 
conti oiling factor there, and an impoi tant factor in an v na\al combination 
of the Emperor Hence his attention was unw ai ci inglj fi\ed upon it, so 
much so that he called it “his fleet,” a phrase which has somewhat ■\c\cd 
the sensibilities of Fiench critics This simple and accurate mcw of the 
mihtaiy situation strengthened him in taking the fearless rc«oliition and 
healing the immense lespoiisibihtj of abandoning his station in order to 
follow “ his fleet ” Detei mined thus on a pursuit the undeniable w isdom 
of which should not obscuie the gicatncss of mind that undertook it, he 
followed so vigoiousl} as to reach Cadir on his return a week before 
Villcncuie enteicd Feriol, despite unaioidable dehijs aiising from false in 
formation and uncei taint} as to the cnein} ’s movements The same untir- 
ing aidoi enabled him to bung up his own ships from Cadiz to Brest in 
time to make the fleet there superior to Villenem e’s, had the latter persisted 
in his attempt to reach the neighborhood The English, v cr} infci lor in 
aggiegatc iiuiiibei of lescels to the allied fleets, were b} this seasonable re- 
infoi cement of eight ^etel an ships put into the best possible position strate- 
gical!} , as w ill be pointed out in dealing with similai conditions in the war 
of the Amei ican Rci olution Their forces were united in one gi eat fleet in 
the Bay of Blsca^ interposed between the tw o dii isions of the cnem} in 
Brest afid Feirol, supeiior in number to either "ingl}, and with a stiong 
probabiht} of being able to deal with one before the other could come up 
This was due to able action all round on the pai t of the English authori- 
ties , but aboic all other factois in the result stands Nelson’s single-minded 
pursuit of “ his fleet ” 

This interesting senes of strategic mo^emcnts ended on the 14th of 
August, when Villencuic, in despair of reaching Biest, headed for Cadiz, 
where he anchored on the 20tli As soon as Napoleon licai d of this, aftei 
an outburst of i age against the admiral, he at once dictated the senes of 
movements which resulted in Ulm and Austcihtz, abandoning his purposes 
against England The battle of Tiafalgar, fought October 21, was there- 
fore separated b} a space of two months from the extensive moiements of 
which it was nevertheless the outcome Isolated from them in point of 
time, it was none the less the seal of Nelson’s genius, affixed later to the 
record he had made in the near past With equal truth it is said that 
England was saved at Tiafalgar, though the Empeior had then given up 
his intended invasion , the destruction tlicie emphasized and sealed the 
strategic triumph which had noiselessly foiled Napoleon’s plans. 
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DlSCUSSIOX OF THE ELEMENTS OF SeA PoTTEK. 

' f 'libJ first and most obvious light in -winch the sea presents 
itself from the political and social point of view is that 
of a great highway , or better, perhaps, of a wide common, 
over which men may pass in all directions, but on which some 
well-worn paths show that controlling reasons have led them 
to choose ceitain lines of travel lather than others These 
lines of travel are called trade routes ; and the reasons which 
have determined them are to bo sought in the history of the 
world 

Notwithstanding all the familiar and unfamiliar dangers 
of the sea, both travel and traffic by water have always been 
easier and cheaper than by land The commeicial greatness 
of Holland was due not only to her shipping at sea, but also 
to the numerous tranquil water-ways which gave such cheap 
and easy access to' her own intenor and to that of Germany 
This advantage of carnage by water over that by land was 
yet more marked in a peiiod when roads were few and very 
bad, wars frequent and society unsettled, as was the case two 
hundred years ago Sea traffic then went in penl of robbers, 
but was nevertheless safer and quicker than that by land. A 
Dutch writer of that time, estimating the chances of his coun- 
try in a war with England, notices among other things that 
the water-ways of England failed to penetrate the country suf- 
ficiently , therefore, the roads being bad, goods from one part 
of the kingdom to the other must go by sea, and be exposed 
to capture by the way As regards purely internal trade, this 
danger has geneially disappeaied at the present day. In most 
civilized countries, now, the destruction or disappearance of 
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the coasting trade would only be an inconvenience, although 
water transit is still the cheaper. Nevertheless, as late as the 
wars of the Fiench Republic and the Fust Empiie, those who 
are familiar with the history of the peiiod,and the light naval 
liteiatuie that has grown up aiound it, know how constant is 
the mention of convoys stealing fiom point to point along the 
French coast, although the sea swarmed with English ci uisers 
and theie weie good inland roads. 

Under modem conditions, however, home trade is but a 
pirt of the business of a countiy boi dering on the sea. Foi- 
eign necessaiies or luxuiies must be brought to its poits, 
cither in its own or in foieign ships, which will return, 
beaiing in exchange the pioducts of the country, whethci 
they be the fiuits of the eaith oi the woiks of men’s hands , 
and it IS the wish of every nation that this shipping business 
should be done by its own vessels The ships that thus sail 
to and fio must have secuie ports to which to leturn, and 
must, as fai as possible, be followed by the piotectiou of their 
country thioughout the voyage 

This piotection m time of war must be extended by armed 
shipping. The necessity of a navy, in the restricted sense of 
tlie woid, spiings, therefore, fiom the existence of a peaceful 
shipping, and disappears with it, except m the case of a nation 
which has aggressive tendencies, and keeps up a navy merely 
as a branch of the military establishment As the United 
States has at piescnt no aggicssive purposes, and as its mei- 
cliant service has disappeared, the dwindling of the armed 
fleet and general lack of inteiest in it are strictly logical con- 
sequences. When for any reason sea tiade is again found to 
pay, a large enough shipping interest will reappear to compel 
the revival of the war fleet It is possible that when a canal 
route through the Cential-Ameiican Isthmus is seen to be a 
near certainty, the aggressive impulse may be stiong enough 
to lead to the same result. This is doubtful, however, be- 
cause a peaceful, gain-lovmg nation is not far-sighted, and 
far-sightedness is needed for adequate military preparation, 
especially in these days. 
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The voyages v'ere long and dangerous, the seas often beset with 
enemies. In the most active days of colonizing there prevailed 
on the sea a lawlessness the very memory of which is now 
almost lost, and the days of settled peace between maiitime 
nations weie few and far between. Thus arose the demand 
for stations along the road, like the Cape of Good Hope, St 
Helena, and Mauritius, not primaiily for tiade, but for defence 
and war , the demand for the possession of posts like Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Louisbuig, at the entiance of the Gulf of St Law- 
lence, — posts whose value was chiefly strategic, though not 
necessarily wholly so Colonies and colonial posts were 
sometimes commeicial, sometimes military in their character, 
and it was exceptional that the same position was equally 
impoi tant in both points of i lew, as New York was. 

In these thiee things — pi eduction, with the necessity of ex- 
changing products, shipping, wheieby the exchange is earned 
on, and colonies, which facilitate and enlarge the operations 
of shipping and tend to piotect it by multiplying points of 
safety — is to be found the key to much of the history, as well 
as of the policy, of nations boi dering upon the sea The policy 
has varied both with the spiiit of the age and with the char- 
acter and clear-sightedness of the luleis, but the history of 
the seaboard nations has been less determined by the sliiewd- 
ness and foiesight of governments than by conditions of posi- 
tion, extent, configuration, numbei and chaiacter of their 
people, — by what are called, in a woi d, natui al conditions It 
must however be admitted, and will be seen, that the wise or 
unwise action of individual men has at certain periods had a 
gieat modifying influence upon the growth of sea power in 
the broad sense, which includes not only the military stiength 
afloat, that lules the sea or any part of it by foice of arms, 
but also the peaceful commerce and shipping from which 
alone a military fleet naturally and healthfully spiings, and 
on which it securely rests. 

The principal conditions affecting the sea power of nations 
may be enumeiated as follows: I. Geographical Position 
II. Physical Conformation, including, as connected therewith. 
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natuial pi eductions and climate III E\tent of Tenitory 
IV Niunbci of Population V Cliaiaclci of the People 
VI Cliaiacter of the Government, including Ibeiein the 
national institutions 

I Geographical Position — It may be pointed out, in the 
fiist place, that if a nation be so situated that it is neitliei 
foiced to defend itself b) land noi induced to seek extension 
of its teiiitoiy by way of the land, it has, by the vcij unity of 
its aim diiected upon the sea, an adiantagc as coiiipaicd nith 
a people one of iihosc boundaiics is continental Tins has 
been a gicat adiantage to England o\ci both Fiance and 
Holland as a sea power The sticngth of the lattei was caily 
exhausted by the necessity of keeping up a large ai my and 
cair}ing on expensue wais to piescnc hei independence; 
while the policj of Fiance was constantly dn cited, sometimes 
wisely and sometimes most foolishlj, fiom the sea to piojects 
of continental extension These mihtaiy efforts expended 
w’calth , whereas a wiser and consistent use of hci gcogiaphical 
position would have added to it 

The geographical position may be such as of itself to pio- 
moto a concentiation, or to necessitate a dispersion, of the 
naial foices Here again the British Islands ha\c an adian- 
tage ovei Fiance The position of the lattei, touching the 
Meditenanean as well as the ocean, while it has its adian- 
tages, IS on the whole asouicc of military weakness at sea 
The eastern and western Fiench fleets ha\e only been able to 
unite aftei passing thiough the Straits of Gibraltai, in at- 
tempting which they have often risked and sometimes suffered 
loss The position of the United States upon the twm oceans 
would be either a source of great weakness or a cause of enoi- 
mous expense, had it a large sea commeice on both coasts 

England, by hei immense colonial empiie, has saciificed 
much of this advantage of concentiation of force around her 
own shores ; but the sacrifice was wisely made, for the gam 
was greater than the loss, as the eient proved With the 
growth of her colonial system her war fleets also giew, but 
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her mcrcliant shipping and T^ealth grew yet faster. Still, in 
the wais of the American Eevolution, and of the French Re- 
public and Empire, to use the strong expression of a French 
author, “ England, despite the immense development of her 
navy, seemed ever, in the midst of iiclies, to feel all the em- 
bariassment of poverty” The might of England was suffi- 
cient to keep alive the lieait and the members , whereas 
the equally extensive colonial empire of Spain, through her 
maritime weakness, but offered so many points for insult and 
injury. 

The geographical position of a country may not only favor 
the concentration of its forces, but give the fuithcr stiategic 
advantage of a central position and a good base for hostile 
operations against its piobable enemies Tins again is the 
case with England ; on the one hand she faces Holland and 
the northern powers, on the other France and the Atlantic. 
When threatened with a coalition between France and the 
naval powers of the North Sea and the Baltic, as she at times 
was, her fleets in the Downs and m the Channel, and even 
that off Brest, occupied interior positions, and thus were 
readily able to interpose their united force against either one 
of the enemies which should seek to pass through the Channel 
to effect a junction with its ally On either side, also, Natuie 
gave her better ports and a safer coast to appioach. Foimeily 
this was a very serious element in tlie passage through the 
Channel ; but of late, steam and the impiovement of her har- 
bors have lessened the disadvantage under which France 
once laboied. In the days of sailing-ships, the English fleet 
operated against Brest making its base at Toibay and Plj- 
mouth. The plan was simply this* in easteily or model ate 
weather the blockading fleet kept its position without diffi- 
culty ; but in westerly gales, when too severe, they bore up 
for English ports, knowing that the French fleet could not 
get out till the wind shifted, which equally served to bring 
them back to their station. 

The advantage of geographical nearness to an enemy, or to 
the object of attack, is nowhere more apparent than m that 
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foim of warfare whicli has lately received the name of com- 
meice-dcstrojnng, which the Ficncli call guerre de course 
This operation of war, being duected against peaceful mer- 
chant vessels which are nsuall}' defenceless, calls for ships 
of small military force Such ships, having little pou ci to 
defend themselves, need a refuge or point of suppoit near 
at hand, \i Inch n ill he found either in ccitain paits of the 
sea controlled by the fighting ships of their countiy, or in 
friendly harbors The latter give the strongest suppoit, 
because they are alwaj s in the same place, and the approaches 
to them aie moie familiar to the commcice-destro^cr than to 
his enemy The ncaincss of Fiance to England has thus 
greatly facilitated her guerre de course duected against the 
latter. Hai ing ports on the North Sea, on the Channel, and 
on the Atlantic, her ciuiscrs started from points near the 
focus of English trade, both coming and going The distance 
of these ports from each other, disadvantageous for icgular 
military combinations, is an advantage for this irregular 
secondary operation , for the essence of the one is concentra- 
tion of effort, whereas for commcrce-destro} mg diffusion of 
effort is the rule. Commerce-destroyers scattci, that they 
may see and seize more prey. These truths receive illustra- 
tion from the history of the great French prn ateers, whoso 
bases and scenes of action were largely on the Channel and 
North Sea, or else wore found in distant colonial regions, 
where islands like Guadeloupe and Maitiniquc afforded simi- 
lar near refuge The necessity of renewing coal makes the 
cruiser of the present day ei en moie dependent than of old 
on his port. Public opinion in the United States has great 
faith in war directed against an enemy’s commerce ; but it 
must be remembered that the Republic has no ports very near 
the great centres of trade abroad. Her geographical position 
IS therefore singularly disadvantageous for carrying on suc- 
cessful commerce-destroying, unless she find bases in the 
ports of an ally. 

If, in addition to facility for offence. Nature has so placed a 
country that it has easy access to the high sea itself, while at 
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the same time it contiols one of the great thoroughfares of 
the woild’s tiaffic, it is evident tliat the strategic ■value of its 
position is vei}' high. Such again is, and to a grcatei degiec 
was, the position of England The tiade of Ilolland, Sweden, 
Russia, Denmaik, and that which went up the gieat iiveis to 
the* mteiior of Gei many, had to pass thiough the Channel 
close by her doois, for sailing-ships hugged the English coast 
This 1101 them tiade had, moieovei, a peculiar bearing upon 
sea power , for naval stoics, as they aie commonly called, weie 
mainly drawn flora the Baltic countiies 

But for the loss of Gibialtai, the position of Spam W'ould 
have been closely analogous to that of England. Looking at 
once upon the Atlantic and the Mcditciiancan, with Cadiz on 
the one side and Caitagcna on the othei,the tiade to the 
Levant must have passed under her hands, and that round the 
Cape of Good Hope not far fiom hci doors. But Gibraltar 
not only dcpiived hei of the conliol of the Stiaits, it also 
imposed an obstacle to the easy junction of the two divisions 
of hci fleet. 

At the pi escnt day, looking only at the gcogiaphical posi- 
tion of Italj , and not at the other conditions affecting lici sea 
power, it would seem that with hci extensive sea-coast and 
good poits she is veiy well placed for exeiting a decisive 
influence on the tiade loutc to the Levant and by the Isthmus 
of Suez This is tiue in a degiee, and would be much more 
so did Italy now hold all the islands natuially Italian , but 
with Malta in the hands of England, and Coisica m those of 
Fiance, the advantages of hei geogiaphical position aie laigely 
neutralized Fiom race affinities and situation those two 
islands are as legitimately objects of desiie to Italy as Gibi al- 
tar IS to Spain If the Adiiatic w^eie a gieat highway of com- 
merce, Italy’s position would be still moie influential These 
defects in her geographical completeness, combined with 
other causes injurious to a full and secure development of 
sea pow^er, make it more than doubtful w'hethei Italy can for 
some time be in the fiont rank among the sea nations 

As the aim heic is not an exhaustive discussion, but meicly 
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an attempt to sliov , by illustration, how % itally the situation 
of a countiy may alfect its caicci upon the sea, this dnision 
of the subject may be dismissed for the present , the moi e so 
as instances which will furthei bung out its importance will 
continually lecur in the histoiical treatment Two reinaiks, 
however, are here appiopiiate 

Ciicumstances ha\c caused the Meditenanean Sea to play 
a greater pait in the history of the woild, both in a com- 
meicial and a militaiy point of view’, than any other sheet of 
w atei of the same si/se Nation aftei nation has sti n en to 
contiol it, and the strife still goes on Theiefoio a study of 
the conditions upon which picpondcrancc in its watcis has 
rested, and now i csts, and of the iclative militarj lalucs of 
different points upon its coasts, will be moie instiiictne than 
the same amount of effort expended in another field Fui- 
thcrmoie, it has at the present time a very marked analogy in 
many respects to the Gaiibbean Sea, — an analog} which w’lU 
be still closer if a Panama canal-route c\er be comjilctcd A 
study of the stiategic conditions of the Jleditcrianean, which 
have leceired ample illustration, irill be an excellent pi elude 
to a similar study of the Caiibbean, w’hicli has compaiatnely 
little histoiy. 

The second remark bears upon the geogiaphical position 
of the United States relatively to a Central- Ameiicau canal 
If one be made, and fulfil the hopes of its buildeis, the Caiib- 
bean will be changed from a tei minus, and place of local 
traffic, or at best a bioken and impel feet line of tiavel, as it 
now IS, into one of the great highways of the w’oild Along 
this path a great commerce will travel, bunging the intciests 
of the othei great nations, the Euiopean nations, close along 
our shores, as they have never been before With this it will 
not be so easy as heretofore to stand aloof fiom international 
complications The position of the United States with lefer- 
ence to this route will resemble that of England to the Chan- 
nel, and of the Mediterranean countries to the Suez route As 
regards influence and control over it, depending upon geograph- 
ical position, it IS of course plam that the centre of the national 

3 
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power, the peimanent base,^ is much nearer than that of other 
gieat nations. The positions now or hereafter occupied by 
them on island or mainland, however strong, will be but out- 
posts of then power ; while in all the raw materials of mili- 
tary stiength no nation is superior to the United States She 
IS, however, weak in a confessed unpreparedness for war ; and 
hei geogiaphical nearness to the point of contention loses 
some of its value by the character of the Gulf coast, which is 
deficient in poits combining secuiity from an enemy with 
facility for lepairing war-ships of the fiist class, without which 
ships no country can pretend to control any part of the sea. 
In case of a contest for supiemacy m the Caiibbean, it seems 
evident from the depth of the South Pass of the Mississippi, 
the nearness of New Oileans, and the advantages of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley for water tiansit, that the mam effort of the 
country must pour down that valley, and its pei manent base 
of opciations be found theie. The defence of the entrance to 
the Mississippi, however, presents peculiar difficulties , wliile 
the only two rival ports. Key West and Pensacola, have too 
little depth of water, and are much less advantageously placed 
with leference to the lesouices of the country. To get the 
full benefit of supeiior geographical position, these defects 
must be overcome. Furthermoio, as her distance from the 
Isthmus, though relatively less, is still considerable, the 
United States will have to obtain in the Caiibbean stations 
fit for contingent, or seeondary, bases of operations ; which 
by their natural advantages, susceptibility of defence, and 
neainess to tlie central strategic issue, will enable her fleets 
to remain as near the scene as any opponent With ingress 
and egiess from the Mississippi sufficiently protected, with 
such outposts in her hands, and with the communications 
between them and the home base secured, in short, with 
pioper military preparation, for which she has all necessaiy 
means, the preponderance of the United States on this field 

1 By a base of permanent operations “ is understood a country ‘whence come 
all the resources, 'nhere are united the great lines of communication by land and 
■vrater, where are the arsenals and armed posts " 
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follows, from her geographical position and her power, with 
mathematical certainty 

II Physical Conf 01 motion — The peculiar featuics of the 
Gulf coast, ]ust alluded to, come propeily under the head of 
Physical Conformation of a country, which is placed second 
for discussion among the conditions which affect the develop- 
ment of sea power 

The seaboard of a countiy is one of its frontiers , and the 
easier the access offeied by the fionticr to the legion beyond, 
in this case the sea, the gieatei will be the tendency of a 
people towaid intercom sc with the icst of the world by it 
If a country be imagined ha\ ing a long seaboard, but entirely 
without a harbor, such a country can have no sea trade of its 
own, no shipping, no navy Tins was piactically the case 
with Belgium when it was a Spanish and an Austrian province 
The Dutch, in 1648, as a condition of peace after a successful 
war, exacted that the Scheldt should be closed to sea com- 
merce This closed the Iiaibor of Antwerp and tiansfcired 
the sea tiade of Belgium to Holland. The Spanish Nether- 
lands ceased to be a sea powei 

Numerous and deep harbors are a source of strength and 
wealth, and doubly so if they aie the outlets of navigable 
streams, which facilitate the concentration in them of a coun- 
try’s inteinal tiade, but by their very accessibility they be- 
come a source of weakness in war, if not properly defended 
The Dutch in 1667 found little difficulty in ascending the 
Thames and buining a large fraction of the English navj 
within sight of London, whereas a few yeais later the com- 
bined fleets of England and Prance, when attempting a land- 
ing in Holland, were foiled by the difficulties of the coast as 
much as by the valor of the Dutch fleet. In 1778 the haibor 
of New York, and with it undisputed control of the Hudson 
Elver, would have been lost to the English, who were caught 
at disadvantage, but for the hesitancy of the French admiral. 
With that control. New England would have been restored to 
close and safe communication with New York, New Jersey, 
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and Pennsylvania, and this blow, folloiving so closely on 
Bill go) lie’s disaster of the }cai before, wonld piobably have 
led the English to make an eailicr peace. The Mississippi is 
a mighty soincc of wealth and strength to the United States, 
but the feeble defences of its mouth and the numbei of its 
subsidiaiy sli earns penetrating the countiy made it a weak- 
ness and souice of disaster to the Soulhcin Confcdeiacy. 
And lastl), in 1814, the occupation of the Chesapeake and the 
dcstiuction of Washington gaie a shaip les'Jon of the dangers 
incuiicd thiough the noblest watci -nays, if then appioaches be 
undefended, a lesson iccent enough to be easily recalled, but 
winch, fiom the picscnt appeal ance of the coast defences, 
seems to be yet moic easily foi gotten. Noi should it be 
thought that conditions have changed ; cii cumstanccs and de- 
tails of offence and defence have been modified, in these dajs 
as before, but the gi cat conditions i emain the same 
Before and during the gieat Napoleonic nais, France had 
no poit foi ships-of-the-lme cast of Biest Uow gieat the 
advantage to England, which m the same stretch has two 
great aiscnals, at Plymouth and at Poitsmouth, besides other 
haibors of refuge and supply This defect of confoimation 
has since been icmcdicd by the woiks at Chcibourg 

Besides the contour of the coast, invohing easy access to 
the sea, there aic other physical conditions which lead people 
to the sea or tuin them from it Although France was 
deficient in militaiy ports on the Channel, she had both there 
and on the ocean, as w'cll ns in the Meditei ranean, excellent 
haibois, favorably situated for trade abioad, and at the 
outlet of laige iivois, which would foster intcinal tiaflic. But 
wdicn Richelieu had put an end to civil wai, Fienchmen did 
not take to the sea with the eagerness and success of the 
English and Dutch A piincipal leason for this has been 
plausibly found in the physical conditions which have made 
Fiance a pleasant land, -with a delightful climate, producing 
within itself more than its people needed. England, on the 
other hand, leccived fiom Natuie but little, and, until her 
manufactures were developed, had little to export. Their 
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many wants, combined with their restless actmty and othei 
conditions that favoied maiitimc entei prise, led lier people 
ahioad , and they there found lands more pleasant and iicher 
than their own Then needs and genius made them mei chants 
and colonists, then manufactureis and piodnccis, and between 
products and colonies shipping is the inc\ itablc link So then 
sea power grew But if England was diawn to the sea, Hol- 
land was diiven to it, without the sea England languished, 
but Holland died In the height of hci gicatness, when she 
was one of the chief factors m European politics, a competent 
native authoiity estimated that the soil of Holland could not 
support moic than one eighth of hci iiiliabitanls The manu- 
factuics of the countiy wcie then numcious and important, 
but thej had been much latei m their giowth than the ship- 
ping mteiest The poierty of the soil and the exposed natuie 
of the coast drove the Dutch fiist to fishing Then the dis- 
covery of the piocess of curing the fish gave them mateiial 
for export as well as home consumption, and so laid the 
cornei-stone of their w'ealth Tlius they had become tiadeis 
at the time that the Italian republics, undei the piessure of 
Turkish power and liie discovery of the passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, weie beginning to decline, and they fell 
heirs to the gieat Italian tiade of the Levant Further 
favored by their geographical position, intermediate between 
the Baltic, Fiance, and the Mcditenanean, and at the mouth 
of the German livers, they quickly absorbed nearly all the 
caiiying-tiade of Euiope The wheat and naval stores of the 
Baltic, the trade of Spain with her colonies in the New Woild, 
the wines of France, and the Prencli coasting-trade weie, little 
more than two hundred years ago, transported in Dutch 
shipping Much of the carrying-tiade of England, even, was 
then done in Dutch bottoms It will not be pretended that 
all this prosperity proceeded only from the poverty of Hol- 
land’s natural resources Something does not grow from 
nothing. What is true, is, that by tlie necessitous condition 
of her people they were driven to tlie sea, and were, from 
their mastery of the shipping business and the size of their 
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fleets, in a position to profit by the sudden expansion of com- 
ineicc and the spirit of cxploiatioii which followed on the dis- 
coiciy of Amciica and of the passage louiid the Cape. Otlici 
causes concuiicd, but their whole piospciity stood on the 
sea power to which their poveity gave biith. Then food, 
then clothing, the law' matciial foi thcii inanufactui es, the 
1 01*3 tinibci and hemp w itli w Inch they built and i igged their 
ships (and they built ncaily as many as all Euiope besides), 
weic nnpoited, and when a disaslious wai with England 
m 1G53 and lGo4 had lasted eighteen months, and then 
shipping business w'as stopped, it is said the souiccs of 
levcnuc which had always maintained the iichcs of the State, 
such as fibhciics and commeice, wcic almost diy Woik- 
shojis weie closed, woik was suspended The Zu^dei Zee 
became a foicst of masts, the countiy was full of beggais, 
glass gicw' in the sticcis, and in Amstcidam fifteen Imndicd 
houses weie untenanted” A humiliating peace alone saved 
them fioiii luin 

Tins soiiowful result shows the w’cakness of a countiy de- 
pending wdiolly upon souiccs cxtcinal to itself for the pait 
it is plajing in the woild With laigc deductions, owung to 
diffei cnees of conditions which need not hcic be spoken of, 
the case of Holland then has sliong points of icsemblance 
to that of Gicat Biitain now, and they aic tiuc piophcts, 
though they seem to be having small honor in then own 
countiy, who waiii hci that the continuance of her prospeiity 
at home depends piimaiil}’^ upon maintanimg her power 
abioad. Men may be discontented at the lack of political 
pinilege, they will be j'ct moie uneasy if they come to lack 
biead It is of moie inteicst to Amei leans to note that the 
icsult to Fiance, icgaidcd as a power of the sea, caused by 
the extent, delightfulncss, and iichness of the land, has been 
leproduced in the United States In the beginning, their 
foicfatheis held a narrow stiip of land upon the sea, fei tile 
in paits though little developed, abounding m harbois and 
near rich fishing-grounds. These physical conditions com- 
bined with an inborn love of the sea, the pulse of that English 
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blood which still beat in their veins, to keep alive all those 
tendencies and pursuits upon which a health)’- sea power 
depends Almost every one of the oiiginal colonies was on 
the sea or on one of its great tiibutaiies All export and 
import tended towaid one coast Interest in the sea and 
an intelligent appreciation of the pait it placed in the public 
welfaie were easily and widely spread, and a motive more 
influential than care foi the public interest was also actn e, 
for the abundance of ship-building mateiials and a relative 
fewness of other investments made shipiJing a profitable 
private interest How changed the present condition is, all 
know The centie of power is no longer on the seaboaid 
Books and newspapers vie -with one anothei in desciibing the 
wonderful growth, and the still unde-v eloped riches, of the 
inteiior Capital there finds its best investments, labor its 
largest opportunities The fiontieis are neglected and politi- 
cally weak , the Gulf and Pacific coasts actually so, the At- 
lantic coast relatively to the central Mississippi V alley When 
the day comes that shippmg again pays, when the three sea 
fiontiers find that they are not only militarily weak, but 
poorer for lack of national shipping, their united efforts may 
avail to lay again the foundations of our sea powei Till 
then, those who follow the limitations which lack of sea 
power placed upon the career of France may mourn that 
then own country is being led, by a like redundancy of home 
wealth, into the same neglect of that great instiument 
Among modifying physical conditions may be noted a form 
like that of Italy, — a long peninsula, with a central range of 
mountains dividing it into two nairow strips, along which the 
loads connecting the different poits necessarily run Only 
an absolute control of the sea can wholly secuie such commu- 
nications, since it IS impossible to know at what point an 
enemy coming from beyond the visible horizon may strike , 
but still, with an adequate naval force centrally posted, there 
will be good hope of attacking his fleet, which is at once his 
base and line of communications, befoie serious damage has 
been done The long, narrow peninsula of Florida, with Key 
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West at its extremity, though flat and thinly populated, pre- 
sents at liist sight conditions like those of Italy. The lescm- 
blance may be only supei ficial, but it seems probable that ’f 
the chief scene of a naval wai wci e the Gulf of Mexico, the 
communications by land to the end of tlie peninsula might 
be a mattci of consequence, and open to attack 

"When the sea not only boidcis,oi suriounds, but also sepa- 
lales a coiintiy into two or moic pails, the contiol of it 
becomes not onh dcsiiablc, but vitally necessaiy Such a 
physical condition cithci gnes bath and sticngth to sea 
power, 01 makes the countiy powciless Such is the condi- 
tion of the picsent kingdom of Italy, with its islands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily , and hence in its 3 outh and still existing 
financial weakness it is seen to put foith such vigoious and 
intelligent effoits to cieate a militaiy navy It has oven been 
aigiied that, w’lth a nav\ decidedly supciior to her cncmj’s, 
Italy could better base hoi powei upon her islands than 
upon liei mainland , foi the insccui ity of the lines of commu- 
nication 111 the peninsula, alicady pointed out, would most 
seiiously cmbaiiass an invading aimy suiioiindcd by a hostile 
people and tlireatcncd fiom the sea 
The lush Sea, separating the Biitish Islands, lather resem- 
bles an estuary than an actual di\ ision , but liistor}' has shown 
the daiigci fiom it to the United Kingdom. In the dajs of 
Louis XIV , when the Fiench navy iieaily equalled the com- 
bined English and Dutch, the giaicst complications existed 
in Ii eland, which passed almost wholly under the control of 
the natives and the Ficnch Neveithcless, the lush Sea was 
rather a dangei to the English — a weak point in then com- 
munications — than an ad\ antage to the French The latter 
did not ventuic their ships-of-the-lme in its iiaiiow w^ateis, 
and expeditions intending to land u'cre directed upon the 
ocean ports in the south and west At the supieme moment 
the gi eat Fi eiich fleet was sent upon the south coast of Eng- 
land, wheie it decisively defeated the allies, and at the same 
time twent3"-five fugates weie sent to St Geoige’s Channel, 
against the English communications. In the midst of a hos- 
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tile people, the English army m Iieland was seriously imper- 
illed, but was saved by the battle of the Boyne and the flight 
of James II This movement against the enemy’s communi- 
cations was sti ictly strategic, and would be just as dangerous 
to England now as m 1690 

Spam, in the same centuiy,afi‘oided an impressive lesson of 
the weakness caused by such sepaiation when the paits are not 
knit togcthci by a stiong sea power She then still ictamed, 
as remnants of hei past greatness, the Nethei lands (now 
Belgium), Sicily, and othei Italian possessions, not to speak 
of her vast colonies m the New Woild Yet so low had the 
Spanish sea power fallen, that a wcll-mfoi med and sober- 
minded Ilollandcr of the daj’ could claim that “ in Spain all 
the coast is naiigatcd by a W Dutch ships, and since the 
peace of 1648 their ships and seamen are so feiv that they 
have publicly begun to hue om ships to sail to the Indies, 
whcieas they weie foimeily caieful to exclude all foreigners 
fiom there It is manifest,” he goes on, “ that the West 
Indies, being as the stomach to Spam (for fiom it nearly all 
the leienue is drawn), must be joined to the Spanish head by 
a sea force , and that Naples and the Netherlands, being like 
two aims, they cannot lay out their strength for Spam, nor 
receive anything thence but by shipping, — all wdiich may 
easily be done by our shipping in peace, and by it obstructed 
in war ” Half a centuiy before. Sully, the great mmistei of 
Homy IV , had characterized Spam “ as one of those States 
whose legs and arms are strong and powerful, but the heart 
infinitely weak and feeble ” Since his day the Spanish navy 
had suffered not only disaster, but annihilation , not only 
humiliation, but degradation The consequences briefly were 
that shipping was destroyed , manufactures perished with it 
The government depended for its suppoit, not upon a wide- 
spread healthy commerce and industiy that could survive 
many a staggeimg blow, but upon a narrow stream of silver 
tiicklmg through a few tieasure-ships from America, easily 
and fiequently intercepted by an enemy’s cruisers The loss 
of half a dozen galleons more than once paralyzed its move- 
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mcnts for a year. While the vrar la the Netherlands lasted, 
the Dutch contiol of the sea foiccd Spain to send her tioops 
by a long and costly jouincy ovcilaiid instead of by sea, and 
the same cause i educed lier to such straits for necessaries 
that, by a mutual anangement which seems very odd to mod- 
ern ideas, her wauls iieic supplied by Dutch ships, which 
thus maintained tlie enemies of then country, but iccencd 
in letuin specie winch was welcome in the Amsteidam ex- 
change In Amciica, the Spanish pioteclcd themselves as 
best they might behind masoni}', unaided fiom home, uhile 
m the Mcditeri anean they escaped insult and injuiy mainly 
thiough the indiffeicnce of the Dutch, foi the Picnch and 
English had not yet begun to contend for mastery theie In 
the course of history the Netheilands, Naples, Sicily, Minoica, 
Haiana, Manila, and Jamaica ueic wicnclicd away, at one 
time or anothGi,fiom this cmpiic nithout a shipping In 
short, while Spain’s maiitmic impotence may haio been pii- 
marily a symptom of hei geneial decay, it became a maikcd 
factoi 111 piecipitating hei into the abyss fiom which she has 
not vet wholly emeiged 

Except Alaska, the United States has no outlying posses- 
sion, — no foot of giound inaccessible by land Its contour is 
such as to piesentfew points specially weak from then sa- 
liency, and all impoitant parts of the frontiers can be leadily 
attained, — cheaply by watei, lapidly by lail The weakest 
frontiei, the Pacific, is fai removed from the most dangeious 
of possible enemies The internal lesouiccs aic boundless as 
compared with pi esent needs , we can live olf oui selves indefi- 
nitely in “ our little coinei,” to use the expiession of a Eiench 
officci to the author Yet should that little coi nei be invaded 
by a new commercial loutc through the Isthmus, tlie United 
States in her turn may have the lude aw'akening of those who 
have abandoned their share in the common biithiight of all 
people, the sea 

m. Extent of Territory — The last of the conditions 
affecting the development of a nation as a sea pow^er, and 
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touclimg the countiy itself as distinguished from the people 
who dwell thei c, is Extent of Tei i itory. This may be dismissed 
with comparatively few woids. 

As regal ds the development of sea powei it is not the total 
numbei of squaie miles which a country contains, but the 
length of its coast-linc and the chaiacter of its haibors that 
are to be coiisidcied As to these it is to be said that, the 
geographical and physical conditions being the same, extent 
of sea-coast is a souice of strength or weakness according as 
the population is large oi small A country is in this like a 
fortiess, the garrison must be propoitioned to the enceinte. 
A recent familiar instance is found in the Amciican War of 
Secession Had the South had a people as iiumcious as it 
was warlike, and a navy commensurate to its other lesources 
as a sea power, the gicat extent of its sea-coast and its nu- 
merous inlets would have been elements of great strength 
Tlie people of the United States and the Goveinment of that 
day justly prided themselves on the effectiveness of the block- 
ade of the whole Southern coast It was a great feat, a very 
great feat, but it would have been an impossible feat had the 
Southerners been more numerous, and a nation of seamen 
What was there shown was not, as has been said, how such 
a blockade can be maintained, but that such a blockade is 
possible in the face of a population not only unused to the 
sea, but also scanty in numbers Those who recall how the 
blockade was maintained, and the class of ships that block- 
aded during great part of the war, know that the plan, correct 
under the ciicumstances, could not have been earned out in 
the face of a real navy Scattered unsupported along the 
coast, the United States ships kept their places, singly or in 
small detachments, in face of an extensive network of inland 
water communications which favored secret concentration of 
the enemy. Behind the first line of water communications 
were long estuaiies, and here and there strong fortresses, 
upon either of which the enemy’s ships could always fall 
back to elude puisuit or to receive protection Had there 
been a Southern navy to profit by such advantages, or by the 
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scattered condition of the United States ships, the latter 
could not have been distiibuted as they -were ; and being 
foiced to concentiate for mutual suppOit, many small but 
useful approaches would have been left open to commcice. 
But as the Southern coast, fiom its extent and many inlets, 
might have been a souice of strength, so, from those veiy 
chaiacteiistics, it became a fimtful souice of injury. The 
gieat stoiy of the opening of the Mississippi is but the most 
striking illustration of an action that was going on inces- 
santly all over the South. At cvciy bicacli of tlieseafion- 
tiei, wai -ships were eiiteiing The sticams that had earned 
the wealth and supported the tiadc of the seceding States 
turned against them, and admitted their enemies to their 
hearts. Dismay, insecurity, paialysis, pi evaded m regions 
that might, under hajipier auspices, have kept a nation alive 
through the most exhausting war. Never did sea power play 
a greater or a more decisive pait than in the contest which 
determined that the course of the world’s history would be 
modified by the existence of one gieat nation, instead of 
several rival States, in the Noith Ameiican continent But 
while 3ust piide is felt m the wcll-eained glory of those days, 
and the greatness of the results due to naval preponderance 
IS admitted, Americans who undei stand the facts should never 
fail to remind the over-confidence of their countrymen that 
the South not only had no navy, not only was not a seafaring 
people, but that also its population was not propoitioned to 
the extent of the sca-coast which it had to defend. 

IV Number of Population — After the consideration of 
the natural conditions of a country should follow an exami- 
nation of the characteristics of its population as affecting 
the development of sea power, and fiist among these will be 
taken, because of its relations to the extent of the territory, 
which has just been discussed, the number of the people who 
live in it. It has been said that m lespect of dimensions it 
IS not merely the number of square miles, but the extent and 
chaiacter of the sea-coast that is to be considered with lefer- 
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ence to sea power , and so, in point of population, it is not 
only tlie giand total, but the number following the sea, or at 
least readily available for employment on ship-board and for 
the creation of naval material, that must be counted 

For example, formerly and up to the end of the great wars 
following the French Ecvolution, the population of France 
was much greater than that of England, but in respect of 
sea powei in geneial, peaceful commerce as well as military 
efficiency, Fiance was much infeiior to England In the 
matter of military efficiency this fact is the more remarkable 
because at times, in point of military preparation at the out- 
break of war, France had the advantage, but she was not 
able to keep it Thus in 1778, when war broke out, Fiance, 
through her maiitime inscription, was able to man at once 
fifty ships-of-the-lino England, on the contiary, by reason of 
the dispersal oier the globe of tiiat very shipping on which 
her naval stiength so securely rested, had much trouble 
111 manning foity at home, but m 1782 she had one hun- 
dred and twenty in commission or ready for commission, 
while Fiance had never been able to exceed seventy-one 
Again, as late as 1840, when the two nations weie on the 
verge of war in the Levant, a most accomplished French offi- 
cer of the day, while extolling the high state of efficiency of 
the Fiench fleet and the eminent qualities of its admiral, 
and expressing confidence in the results of an encounter with 
an equal enemy, goes on to say “ Behind the squadron of 
twenty-one ships-of-the-lme which we could then assemble, 
there was no reserve , not another ship could have been com- 
missioned within SIX months ” And this was due not only 
to lack of ships and of proper equipments, though both were 
wanting “Our maiitime inscription,” he continues, “was 
so exhausted by what we had done [in manning twenty-one 
ships], that the permanent levy established in all quarters 
did not supply reliefs for the men, who weie already more 
than three years on cruise” 

A contrast such as this shows a difference in what is called 
staying power, or reserve force, which is even greater than 
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appears on the surface; for a great shipping afloat neces- 
sarily employs, besides the crews, a large number of people 
engaged in the various handiciafts which facilitate the mak- 
ing and repairing of naval mateiial, or following other callings 
more or less closely connected with the water and with craft of 
all kinds. Such kindred callings give an undoubted aptitude 
for the sea from the outset There is an anecdote showing 
curious insight into this matter on the part of one of Eng- 
land’s distinguished seamen, Sii Edward Pellew. When the 
war broke out in 1793, the usual scarceness of seamen was 
met. Eager to get to sea and unable to fill his complement 
otherwise than with landsmen, he instiucted his officers to 
seek for Cornish mineis , reasoning from the conditions and 
dangers of their calling, of which he had personal knowledge, 
that they would quickly fit into the demands of sea life. The 
result showed his sagacity, for, thus escaping an otherwise 
unavoidable delay, he was fortunate enough to capture the 
first frigate taken in the war m single combat , and what is 
especially instructive is, that although but a few weeks in 
commission, while his opponent had been over a year, the 
losses, heavy on both sides, were neaily equal. 

It may be urged that such reserve stiengtli has now neaily 
lost the impoitance it once had, because modern ships and 
weapons take so long to make, and because modern States 
aim at developing the whole power of their aimed foice, on 
the outbreak of war, with such rapidity as to strike a dis- 
abling blow before the enemy can oigamze an equal effort. 
To use a familiar phrase, theie will not be time for the whole 
resistance of the national fabric to come into play ; the blow 
will fall on the organized military fleet, and if that yield, the 
solidity of the rest of the structure will avail nothing To a 
certain extent this is true, but then it has always been tiue, 
though to a less extent formerly than now. Granted the 
meeting of two fleets which represent practically the whole 
present strength of their two nations, if one of them be de- 
stroyed, while the other remains fit for action, there will be 
much less hope now than formerly that the vanquished can 
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restore his navy for that war , and the result will be disas- 
trous just in proportion to the dependence of the nation upon 
her sea power A Tiafalgar would have been a much more 
fatal blow to England than it was to France, had the English 
fleet then lepicscnted, as the allied fleet did, the bulk of the 
nation’s power. Tiafalgar in such a case would have been to 
England what Austcrlitz was to Austria, and Jena to Prus- 
sia, an empiie would have been laid piostrate by the destruc- 
tion or disorganization of its military forces, which, it is said, 
were the favorite objective of Napoleon 

But does the considciation of such exceptional disasters in 
the past justify the putting a lou value upon that reserve 
strength, based upon the number of inhabitants fitted for a 
certain kind of military life, which is here being consideied ? 
The blows just mentioned were dealt by men of exceptional 
genius, at the head of armed bodies of exceptional training, 
esprit-de-corps, and prestige, and weie, besides, inflicted upon 
opponents moie or less demoralized by conscious inferiority 
and previous defeat Austcilitz had been closely preceded by 
Ulm, where thirty thousand Austrians laid down their arms 
without a battle , and the histoiy of the previous years had 
been one long record of Austrian reverse and French success 
Trafalgar followed closely upon a cruise, justly called a cam- 
paign, of almost constant failure , andfaither back, but still 
recent, were the memones of St Vincent for the Spaniards, 
and of the Nile for the French, in the allied fleet Except the 
case of Jena, these crushing overthrows were not single 
disasteis, but final blows, and in the Jena campaign theie 
was a disparity in numbers, equipment, and general prepara- 
tion for war, which makes it less applicable in considering 
what may result from a smgle victory. 

England is at the present time the greatest maritime nation 
in the world , in steam and iron she has kept the superiority 
she had in the days of sail and wood France and England 
are the two powers that have the largest military navies ; 
and it IS so far an open question which of the two is the more 
powerful, that they may be regarded as practically of equal 
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strength m material for a sea war. In the case of a collision 
can theie be assumed such a difference of personnel, or of 
preparation, as to make it probable that a decisive inequality 
will lesult fiom one battle or one campaign’ If not, the 
leseive stieugth will begin to tell^ oigamzed reserve fiist, 
then reserve of seafaring population, reserve of mechanical 
skill, reserve of wealth It seems to have been somewhat 
forgotten that England’s leadeiship in mechanical arts gives 
her a reserve of mechanics, who can easily famihaiizc them- 
selves with the appliances of modem iron-clads , and as her 
commerce and industries feel the buiden of the wai, the sur- 
plus of seamen and mechanics will go to the aimed shipping 
The whole question of the value of a reserve, developed or 
undeveloped, amounts now to this Have modern conditions 
of warfaie made it probable that, of two nearly equal adver- 
saiies, one will be so piostiated in a single campaign that a 
decisive result will be i cached in that time ’ Sea waifare 
has given no answer. Tlio ciushmg successes of Piussia 
against Austria, and of Germany against France, appear to 
have been those of a stronger oier a much weaker nation, 
whether the weakness were due to natuial causes, or to offi- 
cial mcompetency How would a delay like that of Plevna 
have affected the fortune of war, had Turkey had any reseive 
of national power upon which to call ’ 

If time be, as is everywhere admitted, a supreme factor in 
war, it behooves countiics whose genius is essentially not 
military, whose people, like all hee people, object to pay for 
large military establishments, to see to it that they are at 
least strong enough to gam the tune necessary to turn the 
spirit and capacity of their subjects into the new activities 
which war calls for If the existing force by land or sea is 
strong enough so to hold out, even though at a disadvantage, 
the country may rely upon its natural resouices and strength 
coming into play for whatever they are worth, — its numbers, 
its wealth, its capacities of every kind. If, on the other hand, 
what force it has can be overthrown and crushed quickly, the 
most magnificent possibilities of natural power will not save 
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itfiom humiliating conditions, nor, if its foe ho wise, fiom 
guaiantees which mil postpone rc\enge to a distant futuie 
The stoiy is constantly repeated on the smallci fields of wai 
“ If so-and-so can hold out a little longci , this can be sai cd 
or that can be done,” as m sickness it is often said “ If 
the patient can only hold out so long, the sticngth of his 
constitution may pull him through” 

England to some extent is now such a country Holland 
was such a coiintiy , she would not pay, and if she escaped, 
it was but by the skin of hei teeth “ Nevei in time of 
peace and from fear of a ruptuie,” mote their great states- 
man, De Witt, “will they take lesolutioiis stiong enough to 
lead them to pecuniary sacrifices beforehand The chaiacter 
of the Dutch is such that, unless danger stales them in the 
face, they arc indisposed to lay out money foi then own de- 
fence I hare to do mtli a people who, libeial to profusion 
w’here they ought to economize, arc often spaiing to a^auce 
wlieio they ought to spend” 

That our own country is open to the same reproach, is pa- 
tent to all the world The United States has not that shield 
of defensn e pow'oi behind which time can be gained to de\ elop 
its reseire of strength As foi a seafaiing population ade- 
quate to her possible needs, wheie is it’ Such a resouice, 
proportionate to her coast-lme and population, is to be found 
only in a national merchant shipping and its related industiies, 
which at present scaiccly exist It will matter little whether 
the Clews of such ships are native or foreign born, provided 
they are attached to the flag, and her power at sea is sufficient 
to enable the most of them to get back m case of war When 
foreigners by thousands aie admitted to the ballot, it is of little 
moment that they are given fighting-ioom on board ship 

Though the treatment of the subject has been somewhat 
discursive, it may be admitted that a great population follow- 
ing callings related to the sea is, now as formerly, a great 
element of sea power , that the United States is deficient in 
that element , and that its foundations can be laid only m a 
large commerce under her oim flag 
4 
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V. Wationdl Character. — The effect of national character 
and aptitudes upon the development of sea powei will next 
be considered 

If sea power be really based upon a peaceful and extensive 
commerce, aptitude for commercial pui suits must be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the nations that have at one time or 
another been great upon the sea. History almost without 
exception affiims that this is true. Save the Romans, theie 
IS no maiked instance to the contrary. 

All men seek gam and, more or less, love money , but the 
way m winch gam is sought will have a marked effect upon 
the commercial foi tunes and the history of the people inhabit- 
ing a countiy 

If history may be believed, the way in which the Spaniards 
and their kmdied nation, the Portuguese, sought wealth, not 
only hi ought a blot upon the national charactei, but was also 
fatal to the growth of a healthy commerce , and so to the 
industiies upon which commeice lives, and ultimately to that 
national wealth which was sought by mistaken paths The 
desiie for gam rose in them to fierce avarice , so they sought 
in the new-found woilds winch gave such an impetus to the 
commercial and maritime development of the countiies of 
Euiope, not new fields of industry, not even the healthy 
excitement of exploration and adventure, but gold and silver. 
They had many great qualities, they weie bold, enteipnsmg, 
temperate, patient of suffeimg, enthusiastic, and gifted with 
intense national feeling Wlien to these qualities are added 
the advantages of Spam’s position and well-situated poits,the 
fact that she was first to occupy large and iich portions of 
the new worlds and long remained without a competitor, and 
that for a hundred years after the discovery of Ameiica she 
was the leading State m Europe, she might have been ex- 
pected to take the foremost place among the sea powers. 
Exactly the contrary was the result, as all know Since the 
battle of Lepanto in 1571, though engaged in many wars, no 
sea victory of any consequence shines on the pages of Spanish 
history ; and the decav of her emnTnerep HnARmonfiTr 
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for the painful and sometimes ludicrous inaptness shown on 
the decks of her ships of war Doubtless such a result is not 
to be attributed to one cause only. Doubtless the gorern- 
ment of Spam was m many ways such as to cramp and blight 
a fiee and healthy development of private enterpiise, but 
the character of a great people breaks through or shapes the 
chaiacter of its government, and it can hardly be doubted 
that had the bent of the people been toward tiade, the action 
of government would have been diawn into the same curient 
The great field of the colonies, also, was remote fiom the 
centre of that despotism which bhghted the growth of old 
Spain As it was, thousands of Spaniaids, of the working 
as well as the upper classes, left Spam ; and the occupa- 
tions m which they engaged abroad sent home little but 
specie, or merchandise of small bulk, requiring but small 
tonnage The mother-country herself produced little but 
wool, fruit, and non, her manufactuies were naught, her 
industries suffered ; her population steadily decreased Both 
she and her colonies depended upon the Dutch for so many 
of the necessaries of life, that the products of their scanty in- 
dustries could not suffice to pay foi them “ So that Holland 
merchants,” writes a contempoiary, “who cany money to 
most parts of the world to Wy commodities, must out of 
this single country of Europe cairy home money, which they 
receive m payment of their goods ” Thus their eagerly 
sought emblem of wealth passed quickly from their hands 
It has already been pointed out how weak, from a military 
point of view. Spam was from this decay of her shippmg 
Her wealth being m small bulk on a few ships, following 
more or less regular routes, was easily seized by an enemy, 
and the smews of war paralyzed , whereas the wealth of 
England and Holland, scattered over thousands of ships m 
all parts of the world, received many bitter blows in many 
exhausting wars, unthout checking a growth which, though 
painful, was steady. The fortunes of Portugal, united to 
Spam during a most ciitical period of her history, followed 
the same downward path, although foremost m the begin' 
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ning of tlic race for development by sea, she fell uttcily 
behind “ The mines of Biazil ^^crc the luiii of Portugal, as 
those of Mexico and Peru had been of Spam , all manufac- 
tuics fell into insane contempt; eie long the English sup- 
plied the Poitugucsc not only with clothes, but with all iner- 
chaiidisc, all commodities, even to salt-fish and giain After 
their gold, the Poitugucsc abandoned their veiy soil, the 
■sine} aids of Opoito wcic finally bought by the English isith 
Brazilian gold, which had onl} passed tliiougli Portugal to 
be spicad thioughout England ” We arc assuicd that in fifty 
yeais, five hundied millions of dollars wcic extracted fiom 
“ the mines of Bi azil, and that at the end of the time Poi tugal 
had but twent}-five millions in specie,” — a sti iking example 
of the diffeicnce between leal and fictitious wealth 
The English and Dutch wcic no less dcsiious of gam than 
the southern nations Each in turn has been called “a na- 
tion of shopkeepeis;” but the jeer, m so far as it is just, is 
to the credit of then wisdom and upi ightness They were no 
less bold, no less enteipiismg, no less patient Indeed, they 
weic moie patient, m that tliej sought i iclies not by the swoid 
but by laboi, nhich is the icpioach meant to be implied by 
the epithet , foi thus they took the longest, instead of what 
seemed the shoi test, road to wealth But these two peoples, 
ladically of the same lace, had other qualities, no less impor- 
tant than those just named, which combined with their siir- 
loundmgs to favoi then development by sea Thcywcieby 
nature business-men, tradeis, pioduceis, negotiators There- 
foie both in then native countiy and abioad, whether settled 
in the ports of civilized nations, or of baibaious eastern 
rulers, oi m colonics of their own foundation, they eveij- 
where stro>e to diaw out all the rcsouices of the land, to 
develop and increase them The quick instinct of the born 
trader, shopkeepei if you will, sought continually new articles 
to exchange ; and this search, combined with the industiious 
chaiacter evolved thiough geneiations of labor, made them 
necessarily produceis At home they became great as manu- 
facturers , abroad, where they coiiti oiled, the land grew richer 
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continually, products multiplied, and the necessary exchange 
between home and the settlements called for more ships 
Their shipping therefoie mci cased with these demands of 
trade, and nations with less aptitude for maritime enterprise, 
even France heiself, great as she has been, called for their 
products and for the service of their ships Thus in many 
ways they advanced to powei at sea This natuial tendency 
and growth were indeed modified and seriously checked at 
times by the interference of othei governments, jealous of a 
prospeiity which their own people could invade only by the 
aid of artificial support, — a support which will be considered 
under the head of governmental action as affecting sea 
power. 

The tendency to trade involving of necessity the produc- 
tion of something to trade uith, is the national characteiistic 
most important to the development of sea power Granting 
it and a good seaboard, it is not likely that the dangers of the 
sea, or any aversion to it, mil deter a people fiom seeking 
wealth by the paths of ocean commerce Wheie wealth is 
sought by other means, it may be found , but it will not ne 
cessarily lead to sea power Take France France has a fine 
country, an industrious people, an admirable position The 
French navy has known peiiods of great glory, and in its 
lowest estate has never dishonored the military reputation so 
dear to the nation Yet as a mantime State, securely resting 
upon a broad basis of sea commerce, France, as compared 
with other historical sea-peoples, has never held more than a 
respectable position The chief reason for this, so far as 
national character goes, is the way m which wealth is sought 
As Spain and Portugal sought it by digging gold out of the 
ground, the tempei of the French people leads them to seek 
it by thrift, economy, hoarding It is said to be harder to 
keep than to make a foitune Possibly , but the adventurous 
temper, which risks what it has to gain more, has much in 
common with the adventurous spint that conquers worlds for 
commerce The tendency to save and put aside, to venture 
timidly and on a small scale, may lead to a general diffusion 
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of -weal til on a like small scale, but not to the iisks and de- 
velopment of external trade and shipping interests. To illus- 
trate, — and the incident is given only for vliat it is worth, — 
a Flench officer, speaking to the author about the Panama 
Canal, said “I haic two shaics in it In Fiance we don’t 
do as you, i\heio a few people take a great many shares each. 
With us a large number of people take one sliaie or a very 
few. When these were in the maikct my wife said to me, 
‘You take two sliaies, one for you and one forme’” As 
icgards the stability of a man’s personal foi tunes tins kind 
of prudence is doubtless wise , but when excessive prudence 
01 financial timidity becomes a national tiait, it must tend to 
hamper the expansion of commerce and of the nation’s ship- 
ping The same caution iii money mattcis, appearing in an- 
other relation of life, has checked the pi eduction of children, 
and keeps the population of Fiance nearly stationary 
The noble classes of Eiuopc inhciited fiom the Middle Ages 
a supercilious contempt for peaceful tiadc, which has exer- 
cised a modifying influence upon its giowth, accoiding to the 
national character of different countries The pride of the 
Spaniaids fell easily in with this spiiit of contempt, and co- 
operated with that disastrous unwillingness to woik and wait 
for wealth which turned them away fiom commeice In 
Fiance, the vanity winch is conceded even by Fienchmen to 
be a national trait led in the same direction The niimbcis 
and biilliancy of the nobility, and the consideiation enjoyed 
by them, set a seal of inferiority upon an occupation which 
they despised. Rich merchants and manufacturers sighed for 
the honors of nobility, and upon obtaining them, abandoned 
their lucrative professions. Thcrefoie, while the industry of 
the people and the fruitfulness of the soil saved commerce 
from total decay, it was jiuisued under a sense of humiliation 
which caused its best lepiesentatives to escape from it as 
soon as they could. Louis XIY, under the influence of 
Colbert, put forth an ordinance “ authorizing all noblemen to 
take an interest in merchant ships, goods and merchandise, 
without being considered as havmg derogated from nobility, 
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provided they did not sell at retail , ” and the reason given 
for this action ivas, “ that it imports the good of our subjects 
and our oivn satisfaction, to cflatc the relic of a public opin- 
ion, unncrsally prcialciit, that maritime commerce is incom- 
patible Mith nobility” But a prejudice iinohiiig conscious 
and open supciiority is not icadily effaced by oidmanccs, 
espcciallv ■when vanitj is a conspicuous trait in national char- 
acter, and man} 3 cars latci Montesquieu taught that it is 
contrary to the spirit of monarchy that the nobilit} should 
engage in trade 

In Holland there was a nobilih , but the State was repub- 
lican in name, allowed laigc scope to pcisonal ficedom and 
cntcrpiisc, and the ccntics of power were m the gicat cities 
The foundation of the national greatness was money — 01 
rather w'calth IVcalth, as a source of cnic distinction, cai- 
iied with it also power m the Stale, and with powci there 
went social position and considciation In England the same 
result obtained The nobility were proud, but in a repre- 
sentative government the power of wealth could be neither 
put down nor overshadowed It was patent to the cj es of all, 
it was honored by all ; and in England, as well ns Holland, 
the occupations which were the source of wealth shared in 
the honoi gi\cn to wealth itself Thus, in all the countries 
named, social sentiment, the outcome of national character- 
istics, had a marked influence upon the national attitude 
toward trade 

In yet another way does the national genius affect the 
growth of sea power in its broadest sense ; and that is in so far 
as it possesses the capacity for planting healthy colonies. Of 
colonization, as of all other growths, it is true that it is most 
healthy wdien it is most natural Therefore colonies that 
spiing from the felt wants and natural impulses of a whole 
people "Will have the most solid foundations ; and their sub- 
sequent growth will be surest when they are least trammelled 
from home, if the people have the genius for independent 
action Men of the past three ceiituiies have keenly felt the 
value to the mother-country of colonics as outlets for the 
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home products and as a nui scry foi commerce and shipping ; 
but efforts at colonization haAC not had the same geneial 
oiigin, nor have diffcicnt systems all had the same success 
The effoits of statesmen, however far-seeing and careful, 
haie not been able to supply the lack of stiong natuial im- 
pulse, nor can the most minute regulation fiom home pio- 
duce as good icsults as a happier neglect, when the geim of 
self-development is found m the national chai actor. There 
has been no gicatci display of wisdom in the national ad- 
mmistiation of successful colonics than m that of unsuc- 
cessful Pei haps theic has been even less. If elaborate 
s)slem and supcnision, caieful adaptation of means to ends, 
diligent nui sing, could avail for colonial grovth, the genius 
of England has less of this S} stcmatizmg faculty than the 
genius of Fiance, but England, not France, has been the 
gieat colonizer of the woild Successful colonization, ■with 
its consequent effect upon coinmcicc and sea power, depends 
essentially upon national chaiacter; because colonies grow 
best when they giow of themselves, naturally. The chai- 
actei of the colonist, not the care of the home government, is 
the piinciplc of the colony’s growth 
This truth stands out the cleaiei because the general atti- 
tude of all the home govcinments towaid their colonies was 
entirely selfish However founded, as soon as it was lecog- 
nized to be of consequence, the colony became to the home 
countiy a cow to be milked, to be cared for, of course, but 
chiefly as a piece of piopeity valued for the returns it gave. 
Legislation was diiectcd towaid a monopoly of its external 
tiadc, the places m its government affoidcd posts of value 
for occupants from the motliei -country ; and tlio colony was 
looked upon, as the sea still so often is, as a fit place for 
those who weie ungo\einablc or useless at home. The mili- 
taiy admmistiation, however, so long as it lemams a colony, is 
the proper and necessary attiibute of the home government 
The fact of England’s unique and wonderful success as a 
great colonizing nation is too evident to be dwelt upon ; and 
the reason for it appears to he chiefly in two traits of the 
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national chaiactei The English colonist naturally and readily 
settles doivn in his nc\r countiy, identifies his interest -vrith 
it, and though keeping an affectionate icincnibraucc of the 
home fiom which he came, has no restless eagerness to ic- 
turn In the second place, the Englishman at once and in- 
stinctively seeks to deielop the icsources of the new country 
111 the broadest sense In the foimei paiticular he diffcis 
from the Eicnch, who weie eiei longingly looking back to the 
delights of thou pleasant land, iii the latter, fiom the 
Spaniards, whose range of intcicst and ambition was too 
nairow for the full evolution of the possibilities of a new 
country 

The character and the necessities of the Dutch led them 
natuially to plant colonics, and b) the year 1G50 they had m 
the East Indies, in Afiica, and m Ameiica a laigc number, 
only to name which would be tedious They were then far 
ahead of England in this mattei But thougli the origin of 
these colonies, purely commercial in its character, was natuial, 
there seems to haic been lacking to them a principle of 
growth “ In. planting them they never sought an extension 
of cmpiic, but merely an acquisition of trade and commeice. 
They attempted conquest onlj when foiced by the pressiue of 
ciicumstances Generally they were content to tiade under 
the piotectiou of the soieieign of the country” This placid 
satisfaction with gain alone, unaccompanied by political ambi- 
tion, tended, like the despotism of Fiance and Spain, to keep 
the colonies mere commercial dependencies upon the mother- 
country, and 80 killed the natural principle of growth 

Befoi e quitting this head of the inquiry, it is well to ask 
how far the national character of Amei leans is fitted to de- 
velop a great sea power, should other circumstances become 
favorable 

It seems scarcely necessary, however, to do more than 
appeal to a not very distant past to prove that, if legislative 
hindrances be removed, and more remunerative fields of 
enterpnse filled up, the sea power will not long delay its 
appearance The instinct for commerce, bold enterprise in 
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the puisuit of gain, and a keen scent for the trails that lead 
to it, all exist, and if there be in the futuie any fields calling 
for colonization, it cannot be doubted that Ameiicans will 
carry to them all their inherited aptitude foi self-government 
and independent giowth. 

VI Character of the Grovernment — In discussing the ef- 
fects upon the dci clopmeut of a nation’s sea powci exerted by 
its goieinment and institutions, it will be necessary to a-void a 
tendency to ovci-philosopliizing, to confine attention to ob\ lous 
and immediate causes and then plain icsults, without piying 
too far beneath the suiface for lemotc and ultimate influences 

Nei ei theless, it must be noted that paiticular foims of 
goveinment with theii accompanying institutions, and the 
character of lulcis at one time oi anothei, have exercised a 
very niaiked influence upon the development of sea power. 
The vanous tiaits of a countiy and its people which ha\e so 
far been consideied constitute the natuial chaiacteiistics 
■with which a nation, like a man, begins its caieei , tlie con- 
duct of the government m turn coiicsponds to the cxeicise 
of the intelligent will-po'wer, which, accoiding as it is wise, 
energetic and pcrseveimg, or the icveise, causes success or 
failure in a man’s life or a nation’s histoiy 

It would seem probable that a government in full accord 
with the natuial bias of its people would most successfully 
advance its grow'th in every i cspect , and, in the matter of 
sea power, the most biilliant successes have follow’ed wdieie 
there has been intelligent direction by a goi eminent fully 
imbued with the spiiit of the people and conscious of its true 
general bent. Such a goveinment is most ceitainly secured 
when the wnll of the people, or of their best natuial exponents, 
has some large sliaie in making it, but such free govern- 
ments have sometimes fallen short, while on the othei hand 
despotic power, wielded with ]udgment and consistency, has 
created at times a great sea commeice and a brilliant navy 
with greater directness than can be reached by the slow'er 
processes of a free people. The difficulty m the latter case 
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IS to insure perseverance after the death of a particular 
despot 

England having undoubtedly reached the greatest height of 
sea power of any modern nation, the action of her goi einment 
fiist claims attention In general direction this action has 
been consistent, though often far fiom piaiseworthy It 
has aimed steadily at the contiol of the sea One of its 
most airogant expressions dates back as far as the reign of 
James I , when she had scarce any possessions outside her 
own islands, before Virgmia or Massachusetts was settled. 
Here is Richelieu’s account of it — 

“ The Duke of Sully, minister of Henry IV [one of the most 
ohivilrous princes that ever lived], having embaikcd at Calais in a 
French ship wearing the French flag at the mam, was no sooner m 
the Channel tlnn, meeting an Enghsh despatch-boat which was there 
to receive him, the commander of the latter ordered the French ship 
to lower her flag The Duke, considering that his quality fieed him 
from such an affront, boldly refused , but this refusal was followed 
by three cannon-shot, which, piercing his ship, pierced the heart hke- 
wise of all good Frenchmen Might forced him to yield what right 
forbade, and for all the complamts he made he could get no better 
reply from the English captain than this ‘ That ]ust as his duty 
obliged him to honor the ambassador’s rank, it also obliged him to 
exact the honor due to the flag of his master as sovereign of the sea ’ 
If the words of King James himself were more polite, they neverthe- 
less had no other effect than to compel the Duke to take counsel of 
his prudence, feigning to be satisfied, while his wound was all the 
time smarting and incurable Henry the Great had to practise mod- 
eration on this occasion , but with the resolve another time to sustain 
the rights of his crown by the force that, with the aid of time, he 
should be able to put upon the sea ” 

Tins act of unpardonable insolence, according to modern 
ideas, was not so much out of accord with the spirit of nations 
in that day It is chiefly noteworthy as the most striking, as 
well as one of the earliest indications of the purpose of Eng- 
land to assert herself at all risks upon the sea ; and the insult 
was offeied under one of her most timid kings to an ambassa 
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dor immediately representing the bravest and ablest of Fiench 
sovereigns Tins empty honor of the flag, a claim iiisigmri- 
cant except as the outward manifestation of the pin pose of a 
government, was as rigidlj’ exacted under Cromwell as under 
the kings. It was one of the conditions of peace yielded by 
the Dutch aftei then disastions war of 1654 Ciomwell, a 
despot m ever} thing but name, was keenly alive to all that 
concerned England’s honor and stiength, and did not stop 
at barieii salutes to piomote them Ilaidly yet possessed of 
powei, the English navy sprang lapidly into a new life and 
Mgor undci Ins stern lulc England’s lights, or leparation 
foi hci wiongs, weic demanded by her fleets throughout the 
woild, — 111 the Baltic, in the Mcditciianean, against the Bar- 
bary States, in the West Indies , and under him the conquest 
of Jamaica began that extension of her empne, by foice of 
aims, vlnch has gone on to our ovn dajs Nor were equally 
stiong peaceful mcasincs for the giowth of English tiade and 
shipping forgotten Ci omwcll’s cclebiatcd Navigation Act de- 
clared that all iinpoi ts into England oi her colonics must be 
conveyed exclusivel} in vessels belonging to England herself, 
or to the country in which the pioducts earned were giown or 
manufactuied This decree, aimed specially at the Dutch, the 
common cairieis of Europe, was icsentcd throughout the com- 
meicial world ; but the benefit to England, in those dajs of 
national stiifc and animosity, was so appaient that it lasted 
long under the monarchy. A centuiy and a quarter later we 
find Nelson, before his famous carcci had begun, showing his 
zeal for the wclfaie of England’s shipping by enforcing this 
same act m the West Indies against American merchant-ships. 
When Cromwell was dead, and Charles II sat on the throne 
of his fathci,this king, false to the English people, was yet 
true to England’s greatness and to the tiaditional policy of 
her goveinment on the sea. In his treacherous inti igucs with 
Louis XIV , by which he aimed to make himself independent 
of Parliament and people, he wrote to Louis : “ There are two 
impediments to a perfect union. The first is the great caio 
Fiance is now taking to create a commerce and to be an im- 
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posing maritime power. This is so great a cause of suspicion 
with us, who can possess impoitancc only by our comineice 
and our naial foice, that every step which France takes in 
this diicctioii will pcipctuate the jealousy between the two 
nations” In the midst of the negotiations which preceded 
the detestable attack of the two kings upon the Dutch repub- 
lic, a waim dispute arose as to who should command the 
united fleets of Fiance and England Chailes was iiifle\iblc 
on this point “ It is the custom of the English,” said he, 
“to command at sea;” and he told the Ficncli ambassador 
plaiiil} that, weie he to yield, his subjects would not obey 
him In the pi ejected pai tition of the United PiOMiices he 
resen cdf 01 England the maiitime plundei in positions that 
conti oiled the mouths of the rncis Scheldt and Meuse The 
iiaij uiidei Chailes piesencd foi some time the spiiit and 
discipline impiessed on it by Ciomwcll’s non iiilc, though 
latei it shared in the gcneial dccaj of wioro/e which raaiked 
this evil reign Monk, liaiing by a gicat stiatcgic blundci 
sent off a fourth of his fleet, found himself in 1666 in pies- 
cncc of a gieatly supciioi Dutch foicc Disicgaiding the 
odds, he attacked without hesitation, and foi thiec dajs main- 
tained the fight with honor, though with loss Such conduct 
is not war , but in the single eye that looked to England’s 
naval prestige and dictated his action, common as it was to 
England’s people as well as to her goieinment, has lam 
the seciet of final success following many blunders through 
the centuries Charles’s successor, Janies 11 , was himself 
a seaman, and had commanded in two great sea-fights 
When William III came to the throne, the governments of 
England and Holland weie under one hand, and continued 
united in one purpose against Louis XIY until the Peace of 
Utiecht in 1713, that is, for a quaitor of a century The 
English government more and more steadily, and with con- 
scious purpose, pushed on the extension of her sea dominion 
and fostered the groivth of hei sea pow er While as an open 
enemy she struck at Prance upon the sea, so as an artful 
friend, many at least believed, she sapped the power of Hoi* 
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land afloat The treaty between the two countries piovided 
that of the sea foices Holland should furnish thiee eighths, 
England five eighths, or nearly double Such a provision, 
coupled with a fuither one which made Holland keep up 
an aimy of 102,000 against England’s 40,000, viitually threw 
the land war on one and the sea war on the other. The 
tendeiic}’', whether designed or not, is evident, and at the 
peace, while Holland received compensation by land, Eng- 
land obtained, besides commercial privileges in Fiance, 
Spam, and the Spanish West Indies, the impoitant maiitime 
concessions of Gibi altar and Poit Mahon in the Mediterra- 
nean , of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson’s Bay in 
Noith Ameiica The naval power of France and Spam had 
disappeared, that of Holland thencefoith steadily declined. 
Posted thus m America, the West Indies, and the Medi- 
terianean, the English government thencefoith moved fiimly 
forward on the path which made of the English kingdom the 
British Empire For the twenty-five yeais following the 
Peace of Utrecht, peace was the chief aim of the ministers 
who diiected the policy of the two great seaboard nations, 
France and England , but amid all the fluctuations of conti- 
nental politics m a most unsettled period, abounding m petty 
wais and shifty treaties, the eye of England was steadily fixed 
on the maintenance of her sea power In the Baltic, her 
fleets checked the attempts of Peter the Great upon Sweden, 
and so maintained a balance of power m that sea, from which 
she drew not only a gieat trade but the chief part of her naval 
stores, and which the Czar aimed to make a Eussian lake. 
Denmark endeavored to establish an East India company aided 
by foreign capital , England and Holland not only forbade their 
subjects to join it, but thieatened Denmark, and thus stopped 
an enteipiise they thought adverse to their sea inteiests In 
the Netherlands, which by the Utrecht Treaty had passed to 
Austria, a similar East India company, having Ostend for 
its port, was formed, with the emperor’s sanction. This step, 
meant to restore to the Low Countries the trade lost to them 
through their natural outlet of the Scheldt, was opposed by 
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the sea poweis England and Ilolland , and their greediness 
for the monopolj* of trade, helped in this instance by Fiance, 
stifled this company also aftei a few j cars of sti iiggling life 
In the Mcditcnancan, the Uticcht settlement was distiubcd 
by the cmpcior of Austiia, England’s iiatiiial ally m the then 
existing state of Eiiiopcan politics Backed b} England, lie, 
haying already Naples, claimed also Sicil\ in exchange for 
Saidiiiia Spam icsistcd, and hci naiy, just beginning to 
levive under a Mgorous mmistei, Albcioni, was ciiislied and 
annihilated by the English fleet off Cape Passaio in 1718, 
while the following jeai a Fiench army, at the bidding of 
England, ciosscd the Pyrenees and completed the work by 
dcslrojing the Spanish dock-yaids Thus England, in addi- 
tion to Gibraltar and Mahon m hci own hands, saw Naples 
and Sicily in those of a fiicnd, while an cncra} was stiuclc 
down In Spanish America, the limited pn\ ilegcs to English 
trade, wiiing fiom the necessities of Spam, weic abused by an 
extensive and scarcely disguised smuggling system , and when 
the cxaspciatcd Spanish govcinmcnt ga^e w'ay to excesses in 
the mode of suppression, both the ministci wdio counselled 
peace and the opposition which uigcd wai defended their 
opinions by alleging the effects of cither upon England’s sea 
power and honoi While England’s policy thus stcadilj' aimed 
at widening and strengthening the bases of her sway upon the 
ocean, the other goicrnmcnts of Eui ope seemed blind to the 
dangers to be feaied fiom her sea growth The misciies re- 
sulting from the overweening power of Spam m days long 
gone by seemed to be forgotten, forgotten also the more le- 
cent lesson of the bloody and costly wars provoked by the 
ambition and exaggerated power of Louis XIV Under the 
eyes of the statesmen of Europe there was steadily and visibly 
being built up a thud overwhelming power, destined to be 
used as selfishly, as aggressively, though not as cruelly, and 
much more successfully than any that had preceded it This 
was the power of^ the sea, whose workings, because more 
silent than the clash of arms, are less often noted, though 
lying cleaily enough on the surface It can scarcely be denied 
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that England’s uncontrolled dominion of the seas, duiing 
almost the A\hole pciiod chosen for our subject, was by long 
odds the chief among the militaij' factors that detei mined the 
final issue ^ So fai , however, was this influence fi om being 
foreseen after Utrecht, that France for twelve yeai s, moved 
by pcisonal exigencies of her rulers, sided with England 
against Spain ; and when Plcuii came into powci in 1726, 
though this policy was icvciscd, the navy of Fiance received 
no attention, and the only blow at England was the establish- 
ment of a Bouibon prince, a natuial encm) to hci,upon the 
thionc of the two Sicilies in 1736. When iiar biokc out vith 
Spain in 1739, the navy of England was m numbeis moie 
than equal to the combined na\ ics of Spam and Fi ance , and 
duiiiig the quarter of a centui) of ncaily unmtciiuptcd war 
that lollowcd, this nuineiical dispiopoition mci eased. In 
these wais England, at first instmctncly, aftciward Mitli con- 
scious pill pose uiidci a goieinmcnt that iccognized liei oppoi- 
tunity and the possibilities of hci gicat sea powci, lapidh built 
up that mighty colonial empiio whose foundations w'eic alicady 
securely laid in the cliaiactciistics of her colonists and the 
sti ength of licr fleets In sli ictly Em opcan affaii s lici w calth, 
the outcome of liei sea power, made her play a conspicuous 
part dining the same peiiod. The sjslcm of subsidies, wdiicli 
began half a ccntuiy befoie in the wais of Mailboiougli and 
leceived its most extensive dciclopmcnt lialf a centui y later 
in the Napoleonic wais, maintained the cffoils of her allies, 
which would have been ciippled, if not paialjzed, without 
them Who can deny that the government wdiich with one 
hand strengthened its fainting allies on the continent with 
the life-blood of money, and with the othei diove its own 
enemies off the sea and out of then chief possessions, Canada, 
Maitiniquc, Guadeloupe, Ilavana, Manila, ga^e to its countiy 

1 An interesting pioof of the weight attributed to the na\al power of Great 
Britain by a great military autlioritj will be found in the opening chapter of 
Joraini’s “ History of the Wars of the French Bc^ olution ” He la\ s down, as a 
fundamental principle of European policy, that an unlimited expansion of na\al 
force should not bo permitted to any nation which cannot bo approached by 
land, — a description which can applj only to Groat Biitain. 
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the foremost rSle in Emopcan politics , and vlio can fail to 
see that the power which dwell m that govcinmcnt, with a 
land naiiow* 111 extent and pool in rc'^onices, spiang diicctly 
fiom the sea’ The polici m which the English government 
earned on the ivar is shown bj a speech of PiU the niastei- 
spii it during its course, though he lost ollicc befoic luinging 
it to an end Condemning the Peace of 17G3 made b} liis 
political opponent, he said “Fiance ischieth,!! not cvolu- 
Bivel}', foimidable to us as a maiitime and commercial power 
What we gam in this lespcct is laluable to us, aboie all, 
through the injury to hci which icsults fioui it You hate 
left to France the possibility of ievi\ mg hci na\ \ ” Yet Eng- 
land’s gams wcie cnoimous, hci lulc m India was assuicd, 
and all Noith America cast of the Mississippi m her hands 
B\ this lime the onward path of hei goieinmcnt was clcaily 
marked out, had assumed the foice of a ti edition, and was 
consistcnth followed The war of the American Rciolution 
was, it IS tiuc, a gicat mistake, looked at fiom the point of 
view of sea pow'ci , but the goicrnmcnt was led into it in- 
sensibly by a scries of natuial bhindcis Putting aside polit- 
ical and constitutional considerations, and looking at the 
question as purely militaiy or naial, the case was this Tlie 
American colonics were large and grow ing communities at a 
gieat distance fiom England So long as they remained at- 
tached to the niolhei -country, as they then weie enthusiasti- 
cally, they formed a solid base for hci sea pow’ci in that pai t 
of the woild , but thou extent and population weic too great, 
when coupled with the distance fiom England, to affoid any 
hope of holding them by force, any poweiful nations were 
w illing to help them This “ if,” however, involved a noto- 
iious probability , the humiliation of Prance and Spam was so 
bitter and so recent that they were sure to seek rei engc, and 
it was well Itnown that Prance in paiticular had been care- 
fully and rapidly building up hci navy Had the colonies 
been thirteen islands, the sea power of England would quickly 
have settled the question ; but instead of such a physical bar- 
rier they were sepaiated only by local jealousies which a com- 
5 
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mon danger sufficiently overcame. To enter deliberately on 
such a contest, to try to hold by force so extensive a territory, 
with a laige hostile population, so far from homo, was to 
renew the Scicn Years’ War with Fiance and Spain, and with 
the Amei leans, against, instead of for, England The Seven 
Years’ War had been so heavy a burden that a wise govern- 
ment would have known that the added weight could not be 
borne, and have seen it was necessaiy to conciliate the colo- 
nists The government of the day was not wise, and a large 
element of England’s sea power was sacrificed , but by mis- 
take, not wilfully , tliiough ariogance, not through weakness. 

This steady keeping to a gcneial line of policy was doubt- 
less made specially easy foi successive English governments 
by the clear indications of the country’s conditions. Single- 
ness of pui pose was to some extent imposed. The firm main- 
tenance of her sea powei, the haughty determination to make 
it felt, the wise state of preparation in which its militaiy ele- 
ment was kept, were yet more due to that feature of her 
political institutions which piactically gave the government 
duiiiig the peiiod in question, into the hands of a class, — a 
landed aristocracy Such a class, whatever its defects other 
wise, readily takes up and can les on a sound political tradition, 
IS naturally pioud of its country’s gloiy, and comparatively 
insensible to tbe sufferings of the community by which that 
glory IS maintained It readily lays on the pecuniary burden 
necessary for preparation and for endurance of war. Being 
as a body rich, it feels those burdens less Not being com- 
mercial, the sources of its own wealth are not so immediately 
endangered, and it does not share that political timidity which 
characterizes those whose property is exposed and business 
threatened, — the proverbial timidity of capital Yet in Eng- 
land this class was not insensible to anything that touched her 
trade for good or ill. Both houses of Parliament vied iii 
careful watchfulness over its extension and protection, and to 
the frequency of their inquiries a naval historian attributes 
the increased efficiency of the executive power in its manage- 
ment of the navy. Such a class also naturally imbibes and 
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keeps up a spnit of military honor, which is of the first im- 
poitaiice in ages when military instihilions have not jet pro- 
vided the sufTicient substitute in uhat is called csput-dc-cojpa. 
But although full of class feeling and elass prejudice, which 
made tlicinsclvcs felt in the navy as well as elsewhere, their 
practical sense left open the w.ay of pioniotion to its hicliest 
lionois to the more humbly born , and eieri ago saw admiiaU 
who had sprung from the lowest of the jioople In tins the 
tcmpei of the English uppci class differed niaikcdlyfiom that 
of the French As late as 17S9, at the outbicak of the Revo- 
lution, the French Na\y List still boic the name of an official 
whose duty was to iciifj the proofs of noble biith on the part 
of those intending to enter the naval school 

Since 1815, and especiallj* in our own day, the goveinment 
of England has passed very much more into the hands of the 
people at large 'Whether her sea powei will suffer tliere- 
fiom icmains to be seen Its broad basis still remains in a 
great tiade, large mechanical industiies, and an extensive 
colonial system Whether a democratic goveinment will have 
the foresight, the keen sensitiveness to national position and 
credit, the willingness to insiiic its prosperity by adequate 
outpouiing of money in times of peace, all which are necessaiy 
foi militaiy piepaiation, is yet an open question Popular 
goieinments are not generally favorable to militaiy cxpcndi- 
tuie, howevci necessaiy, and there aic signs that England 
tends to drop behind 

It has already been seen that the Dutch Republic, even 
more than the English nation, drew its prosperity and its 
very life from the sea The chaiactei and policy of its gov- 
ernment wcie far less favoiablc to a consistent support of sea 
powci Composed of seven provinces, with the political name 
of the United Provinces, the actual distribution of power may 
be roughly described to Amencans as an exaggerated example 
of States Rights Each of the maritime provinces had its own 
fleet and its own admiralty, with consequent jealousies This 
disorganizing tendency was partly counteracted by the great 
preponderance of the Provmce of Holland, which alone con- 
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tnbuted five sixths of the fleet and fifty-eight per cent of the 
taxes, and consequently had a proportionate share in directing 
the national policy. Although intensely patiiotic, and capa- 
ble of making the last saciifices foi freedom, the commercial 
spirit of the people penetrated the government, ■which indeed 
might be called a commcicial aiistocracy, and made it aveise 
to war, and to the expendituies which are nccessaiy in prepar- 
ing for war As has befoie been said, it was not until danger 
staled them in the face that the huigomasteis weie willing 
to pay foi then defences While the lepublican government 
lasted, however, this economy was practised least of all upon 
the fleet , and until the death of John De Witt, in 1672, and 
the peace with England m 1674, the Dutch navy was in point 
of numbeis and equipment able to make a fair sh6w against 
the combined navies of England and France Its efficiency at 
this time undoubtedly saved the country from the destruction 
planned by the two kings With De Witt’s death the repub- 
lic passed away, and was followed by the practically monai du- 
cal government of William of Oiange The life-long policy of 
this piince, then only eighteen, was resistance to Louis XIY 
and to the extension of Piench power This resistance took 
shape upon the land lather than the sea, — a tendency pro- 
moted by England’s withdiawal fiom the war. As early as 
1676, Admiial De Ruyter found the force given him unequal 
to cope with the Fiench alone With the eyes of the govein- 
ment fixed on the land fiontier, the navy rapidly declined 
In 1688, when William of Orange needed a fleet to convoy 
him to England, the buigomasters of Amsterdam objected 
that the navy was incalculably decreased in stiength, as well 
as depiived of its ablest commanders When king of Eng- 
land, William still kept his position as stadtholder, and with 
it his general Euiopean policy. He found iii England the sea 
power he needed, and used the resources of Holland for the 
land war This Dutch pimce consented that in the allied 
fleets, in councils of war, the Dutch admirals should sit below 
the junior English captain , and Dutch interests at sea weie 
saciificed as readily as Dutch pride to the demands of Eng- 
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land TTlicn William died. Ins pohcywas still followed bj 
the go\eiiiment winch succeeded him Its aims wcie wholly 
ceiitied upon the land, and at the Peace of Uticclit, which 
closed a senes of wais extending oiei forh icais, llollaiid, 
having established no sea claim, gamed nothins: m the way 
of sea resources, of colonial extension, or of cominci cc 
Of the last of these wais an English liistoii.iii sajs “The 
economy of the Dutch gieatli hint then reputation and then 
trade Their mcn-of-wrai in the Mcditcri ancan were alwajs 
victualled shoit, and their comojs were so weak and di- 
pt oiided that for one ship that we lost, they lost fi\c, which 
begat a general notion that we weie the safer earners, wdiicli 
ceitainl} had a good effect Ilciice it was that our tiade 
lather incicased than diminished lu this war” 

Fiom that time Holland ceased to ha\e a great sea powei, 
and lapidly lost the leading position among the nations which 
that powci had built up It is only pist to sa} that no pol- 
icy could haic sa\ed fioin decline this small, though deter- 
mined, nation, in face of the persistent enmity of Louis XIY 
The fncndship of Fiance, insuring peace bn liei laiidwaid 
froiitiei, w'ould liaic enabled her, at least foi a loiigci time, to 
dispute with England the dominion of the seas , and as allies 
the iiaiies of the two continental States might haie checked 
the growth of the enoimous sea power w'hicli has just been 
consideied Sea peace between England and Holland was 
only possible by the i irtual subjection of one or the othci , for 
both aimed at the same object Between Fiance and Holland 
it was othci wise, and the fall of Holland piocceded, not 
necessaiily from hei infeiior size and numbeis, but fiom 
faulty policy on the part of the twm governments It does 
not concern us to decide which w'as the more to blame 
Fiance, admirably situated foi the possession of sea power, 
received a definite policy for the guidance of her government 
from two great rulers, Heniy IV and Richelieu With cer- 
tain well-defined projects of extension eastward upon the land 
were combined a steady resistance to the House of Austria, 
which then ruled in both Austria and Spain, and an equal. 
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purpose of resistance to England upon the sea To further 
this latter end, as well as foi other reasons, Holland was 
to be courted as an ally Commerce and fisheries as the 
basis of sea power were to be encouraged, and a military 
nary was to be built up Richelieu left what he called his 
political will, 111 which he pointed out the oppoituiiities of 
Fiance for achieving sea power, based upon her position and 
lesources ; and Piench writers consider him the virtual founder 
of the navy, not mciely because he equipped ships, but fiom 
the bieadth of his news and his measures to insuie sound in- 
stitutions and steady giowth After his death, Mazai in iiihei- 
ited his views and gencial policy, but not his lofty and maitial 
spiiit, and during his lule the newly formed navy disappeaied 
When Louis XIV took the government into his own hands, 
in 1661 ,theie were but thirty ships of war, of which only 
three had as many as sixty guns. Then began a most as- 
tonishing manifestation of the work which can be done by 
absolute government ably and systematically wielded That 
part of the administration which dealt with trade, manufac- 
tures, shipping, and colonies, was given to a man of great 
piactical genius, Colbert, who had served with Richelieu and 
had di unk in fully his ideas and policy He pursued his aims 
in a spirit thoroughly Piench. Everything was to be organ- 
ized, the spring of evciy thing was in the minister’s cabinet 
“To organize pioduceis and mei chants as a poweiful aimy, 
subjected to an active and intelligent guidance, so as to secure 
an industiial victoiy foi France by order and unity of efforts, 
and to obtain the best pioducts by imposing on all workmen 
the processes recognized as best by competent men . . To 
organize seamen and distant commeice in laige bodies like 
the manufactures and internal commeice, and to give as a 
support to the commercial power of France a navy established 
on a firm basis and of dimensions hitherto unknown,” — such, 
we are told, were the aims of Colbert as legaids two of the 
three links in the chain of sea power For the third, the col- 
onies at the far end of the line, the same governmental 
direction and organization weie evidently purposed , for the 
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go^crnment began b} bming back Canada, Xc^\ foundland, 
Xo\a Scotia, and the riencli "West India Islands fioni the 
parties i^ho then owned them Ileie, then, is seen pure, ab- 
solute, Tincouti oiled powci gathering up into its hands all the 
reins foi the guidance of a nation & com sc, and pioposing so to 
diicct it as to make, among othei things, a gieat sea power 
To enter into the details of Colbcit’s action is bcioiid our 
purpose It IS enough to note the chief pait plajed b} the 
gmtrnnient in building up the sea poivci of the State, and 
that this vei}* gieat man looked not to anv one of the bases 
on which it rests to the exclusion of the othei s, but embraced 
them all in his wrise and proMdent adramistiation Agiiciil- 
tuic, which increases the products of the caith, and manufac- 
tures, which multiply the inodiicts of man’s industn , inteinal 
tiadc loutcs and regulations, by which the cvciiangc of piod- 
ucts fiom the iiiteiior to the extciioi is made easici , ship- 
ping and customs regulations tending to tliiow the cari^ing- 
tradc into Fi onch hands, and so to cneoui age the building of 
Fiench shipping, by which the home and colonial pioducts 
should be earned back and foilh, colonial administiation and 
development, by which a far-off market might be continually 
growing up to ho monopolized by the home trade ; tieaties 
with foieign States favoi mg Fionch trade, and imposts on 
foieign ships and products tending to break down that of 
iival nations, — all these means, cmbiacing countless details, 
were emplojcd to build up for Fiance (1) Pioduction, (2) 
Shipping, (3) Colonies and Maikets, — in a woid, sea power 
The study of such a work is simpler and easier when thus done 
by one man, sketched out by a kind of logical piocess, than 
when slowly wi ought by conflicting interests in a moie eom- 
plex government In the few yeais of Colbert’s admmistia- 
tion is seen the whole theory of sea power put into piactice 
in the systematic, centralizing French way, while the illus- 
tration of the same tlieoiy in English and Dutch history is 
spread over geneiations Such growth, however, was forced, 
and depended upon the endurance of the absolute power 
which watched over it , and as Colbert was not king, his con- 
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tiol lasted only till he lost the king’s faTor. It is, however, 
most interesting to note the results of his labois in the proper 
field for governmental action — in the navy. It has been said 
that ill 1661, when he took office, there were but thirty armed 
ships, of which three only had over sixty guns In 1666 
theie weie seventy, of which fifty were ships of the line and 
twenty were fii e-ships , in 1671, fiom seventy the number had 
increased to one hundred and ninety-six. In 1683 there weie 
one bundled and seven ships of from twenty-four to one liuii- 
died and twenty guns, twelve of which carried over seventy- 
six guns, besides many smaller vessels. The order and 
system introduced into the dock-yaids made them vastly 
more efficient than the English An English captain, a pris- 
oner in France while the effect of Colbeit’s work still lasted 
in the hands of his son, writes — 

“ When I was fiist brought piisoner thithei, I lay four months m a 
hospital at Brest for care of my wounds While there I was aston- 
ished at the expedition used in manning and fitting out their ships, 
which till then I thought could be done nowhere sooner than m Eng- 
land, wheie we have ten tunes the shipping, and consequently ten 
times the seamen, they have m France , but there I saw twenty sail 
of ships, of about sixty guns each, got leady in twenty days’ time , 
tliey were brought m and the men were discharged, and upon an 
order from Pans they were careened, keeled up, rigged, victualled, 
manned, and out again in the said time with the gieatost ease imagi- 
nable. I likewise saw a ship of one hundred guns that had all her 
guns taken out in four or five hours’ time , which I never saw done 
in England in twenty-four hours, and this with the greatest ease and 
less hazard than at home This I saw under my hospital window ” 

A French naval historian cites certain performances which 
are simply inci edible, such as that the keel of a galley was 
laid at four o’clock, and that at nine she left port, fully armed. 
These traditions may be accepted as pomting, with the more 
serious statements of the English officer, to a remarkable de- 
gree of system and oidei, and abundant facilities for work 

Yet all this wondeiful growth, forced by the action of the 
government, withered away like Jonah’s gourd when the gov- 
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ernment’s favor was withdrawn Time was not allowed for 
its roots to strike down deep mto the life of the nation Col- 
bert’s work was in the direct line of Richelieu s policy, and 
for a time it seemed there would continue the couise of action 
which would make France great upon the sea as well as pre- 
dominant upon the land For reasons which it is not yet 
necessary to gi\ e, Loms came to have feelings of bitter enmity 
against Holland, and as these feelings were shared by 
Chailes II , the two kings determmed on the destruction of 
the United Pi ounces This wai, which broke out in 1672, 
though more contiary to natural feeling on the part of Eng- 
land, was less of a political mistake for her than for France, 
and especially as legards sea power France was helping to 
destroy a piobable, and ceitainly an indispensable, ally, 
England was assisting in the rmn of her greatest rival on 
the sea, at this time, indeed, still her commercial snperior. 
France, staggering under debt and utter confusion in her 
finances when Louis mounted the throne, was 3 ust seeing her 
way clear in 1672, under Colbert’s reforms and their happy 
results The war, lasting six years, undid the greater part of 
his woik The agiicultural classes, manufactures, commerce, 
and the colonies, all weie smitten by it, the establishments 
of Colbert languished, and the ordei he had established in the 
finances was overthrown Thus the action of Louis — and he 
alone was the diiecting government of France — struck at the 
roots of her sea power, and alienated her best sea ally The 
teiritory and the military power of Prance were increased, 
but the springs of commerce and of a peaceful shipping had 
been exhausted in the process, and although the military 
navy was for some years kept up with splendor and effi- 
ciency, it soon began to dwindle, and by the end of the reign 
had practically disappeared The same false policy, as re- 
gards the sea, marked the rest of this reign of fifty-four years 
Louis steadily turned his back upon the sea interests of 
Fiance, except the figliting-ships, and either could not or 
would not see that the latter were of little use and uncertain 
life, if the peaceful shipping and the industries, by which they 
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vcic ‘;n}»j)ortetl. pcii‘;licc] Uis polic\, aiming at supreme 
])OMCi m Kill ope b\ military sticngtli and tciritoiial c\lcu- 
Mon, forced England and Ilolland into an alliance, which, as 
has hofoic been said, diicctlj dune Fiance off the sea, and 
indiiccU} swamped Holland's power thereon. Colbcit's na\y 
peiished, and for the last ten vcais of Louis’ life no great 
ricnch fleet put to sea, though theic was constant Avar The 
simplicity of foiin in an absolute monaich} thus bi ought out 
stiongh how- gicat the influence of gOACinmcnt can be upon 
both the glow til and the deca^ of sea powei 

The lattei part of Louis’ life thus witnessed that powci fail- 
ing b) the weakening of its foundations, of commeice, and of 
the wealth that commeice bungs The goAcinment that fol- 
lowed, likewise absolute, of set pm pose and at the demand 
of England, gave up all pretence of maintaining an effectn c 
nav\ The reason for this was that the new' king was a 
minoi , and the legent, being bitteily at cnmit} Avith the 
king of Spain, to injuie him and piesene his own powei, 
entered into alliance with England. He aided hei to estab- 
lish Austiia, the heieditaiy eiicni} of Fiance, in Naples and 
Picily to the dcti imeiit of Spam, and in union w ith her do- 
st roied the Spanish navy and dock-yaids Hoio again is 
found a peisonal lulci disiegaiding the sea intoiestb of 
Fiance, luimnur a natural alh.and diicclly aiding, as Louis 
XIV indiioctl} and unintentionally aided, the growth of a 
inistiobs of the seas This tiaiisient phase of polic} passed 
away with the death of the icgcnt in 172G, but fiom that 
time until 17G0 the goACinmcni of Fiance continued to dis- 
icgaul hoi maiitimo interests It is said, indeed, that owing 
to some wise modifications of hci fiscal icgulalions, inainl} 
in the diicction of fiec ti.adc (and due to Law, a minister of 
Scotch birth), commerce with the East and VTcst Indies w'on- 
dcifullv inci cased, and that the islands of Guadeloupe and 
^Martinique became a cry rich and thiiving, but both com- 
merce and colonics Ia\ at the mercA of England when Avar 
came for the naA'A fell into dcca_A. In 17 3G. when things 
were no longer at then AA'orst Fiance had but foit}-fiAC shijis- 
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of-thc-lme, England neaily one bundled and tlnity; and 
when the fort}-fne were to be aimed and equipped, there was 
found to be neither material not iigging nor sujiplics, not 
c\ en enough artillery Nor was Ibis all 

‘ Lack of system in the government,” says a French ovritcr, 
“ brought about inrhfference, and opened the door to disorder and lack 
of discipline Ne\ or had un3nst promotions been so frequent , eo also 
never had more unn orsal discontent been seen Money and intrigue 
took the place of all else, and brought m their train commands and 
pon er Nobles and upstarts, with influence at the capit il and self- 
BufTiciency in the seaports, thought themsehes dispensed nith merit 
Waste of the revenues of the St ite and of the dock-j ards knew no 
bounds Honor and modesty were turned mto ridicule. As if the 
eails nerc not thus gicat enough, the ministry took puns to efface the 
heroic traditions of the past which had escaped the general wreck 
To the energetic fights of the great reign succeeded, by order of the 
court, ‘ iffiirs of circumspection * To preserse to the wasted material 
a few armed ships, increased opportunity was gnen to the enemy 
From this unhappy principle we were bound to a defensne as advan 
tageous to the enemy as it was foreign to the genius of our people 
This circumspection before the enemy, laid dow n for us by orders, 
betrayed in tlic long run the national temper , and the abuse of the 
sy stem led to acts of indiscipline and defection under fire, of which a 
single instance would aainly be sought in the previous century ” 

A false policy of continental extension swallowed up the 
resources of the country, and was doubly mjuiious because, 
by Jcating defenceless its colonics and commeico, it exposed 
the greatest source of wealth to be cut off, as in fact hap- 
pened The small squadrons that got to sea were destroyed 
by vastly superior force, the merchant shipping was swept 
away, and the colonies, Canada, Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
India, fell into England’s hands If it did not take too much 
space, interesting e\tiacts might be made, showing the woful 
misery of Prance, the country that had abandoned the sea, 
and the gi owing wealth of England amid all her sacrifices 
and exertions A contemporary writer has thus expressed 
his view of the policy of Prance at this period — 
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“ France, by engaging so heartily as she has done in the German 
war, has drawn away so much of her attention and her revenue from 
her navy that it enabled us to ^ve such a blow to her maritime 
strength as possibly she may never be able to recover Her engage- 
ment in the German war has likewise drawn her from the defence of 
her colonies, by which means we have conquered some of the most 
considerable she possessed It has withdrawn hei from the protec- 
tion of her trade, by which it is entirely destroyed, while that of 
England has never, in the profoundest peace, been m so flouiishing a 
condition So that, by embarking m this German war, France has 
suffered herself to be undone, so far as regards her particular and 
immediate quarrel with England.” 

In the Seven Years’ War France lost thirty-seven ships-of- 
the-hne and fifty-six frigates, — a force three times as numer- 
ous as the whole navy of the United States at any time in the 
days of sailing-ships “For the first time since the Middle 
Ages,” says a French historian, speaking of the same war, 

“ England had conquered France single-handed, almost with- 
out allies, France having powerful auxiliaries She had con- 
quered solely by the superiority of her government ” Yes ; but 
it was by the superiority of her government using the tremen- 
dous weapon of her sea power, — the reward of a consistent 
policy perseveringly directed to one aim , 

The profound humiliation of France, which reached its 
depths between 1760 and 1763, at which latter date she made 
peace, has an instructive lesson for the United States in this 
our period of commeicial and naval decadence We have been 
spared her humiliation , let us hope to profit by her subsequent 
example Between the same years (1760 and 1763) the French 
people rose, as afterward in 1793, and declaied they would 
have a navy. “ Popular feeling, skilfully directed by the 
government, took up the cry fiom one end of France to the 
other, ‘The navy must be restored’ Gifts of ships were 
made by cities, by corporations, and by private subscriptions. 

A prodigious activity sprang up in the lately silent ports; 
everywhere ships were building or repairing ” This activity 
was sustained ; the arsenals were replenished, the material 
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of c^ cry kind iras put on a satisfactory fooling, the artillery 
rcorganircd. and ten thousand tiaincd gunners drilled and 
mainfaincd 

The tone and aclion of the naial odkers of the dav in- 
sfanth felt the popular imjuikc, foi uhitli indeed some lof- 
tier ‘Jpii its among them had been not onl\ waiting but woi king 
At no time was grcatci mental and piofcssional actnih found 
among Fxcnch naval ofliccis than just then, when then ships 
had been suffered to lot awaj bj go%einmciital inaction 
Thus a piommcnt Ficnch oflicci of oui own daj wiites — 

“The Bid condition of the m\y m the reign of Louis XVjhy 
closing to officers the bnlh nit career of bold enterprises md suecess- 
ful battles, forced them to fill hick upon theincches fhej drew' 
from stiKl> the know ledge thej w ere to put to the jiroof some j ears 
liter, thus putting into prietiee that fine sijmg of Montesquieu, 
‘Adicrsitj IS oui mother, Prospeiity oui step-mother’ Bj the 
joir 17G9 was seen in all its splendor tint brilliant gala\j of officers 
w hose actn it} stretched to the ends of the earth, and w ho embraced 
in their works and in their iin estigations all the branches of human 
knowledge The Acidemie do Marine, founded in 1752, was re- 
organized ” ^ 

The Academic’s fust director, a post-captain named Bigot 
de Moiogues, w'lote an claboiate treatise on na\al tactics, the 
fiist oiiginal work on the subject since Paul Iloste’s, which it 
was designed to supeisedc Morogues must ha\c been study- 
ing and foimiihtmg his problems in tactics in days when 
Fiance had no fleet, and was unable so much as to laise her 
head at sea undci the blows of her enemy At the same time 
England had no similar book , and an English lieutenant, in 
1762, was just translating a part of Iloste’s great work, omit- 
ting by far the larger pait It was not until nearly twenty 
years later that Clerk, a Scotch piivate gentleman, published 
an ingenious study of naval tactics, in which he pointed out 
to English admiials the system by which the Fiench had 
thwarted their thoughtless and ill-combined attacks ® “ The 

1 Gougeard La Marino do Gnorre, Kichelieu et Colbert 

2 'Whateier maj bo thought of Clerk’s clniin to ongiinlit} in cnnstmcting a 
system of naial tactics, and it has been scrioasb impugned, tlicrc l in be no doubt 
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researches of the Acad^mie de Marine, and the energetic im- 
pulse \7h1ch it gave to the labois of officers, were not, as ve 
hope to show later, without influence upon the relatively 
prosperous condition m which the navy was at the beginning 
of the American war.” 

It has already been pointed out that the American War of 
Independence involved a departuie from England’s traditional 
and tiue policy, by committing her to a distant land war, 
while powerful enemies were waiting for an oppoitunity to 
attack her at sea. Like Fiance in the then recent German 
wars, like Napoleon later in the Spanish war, England, tlirough 
undue self-confidence, was about to turn a friend into an 
enemy, and so expose the real basis of her power to a lude 
pi oof. The French government, on the other hand, avoided 
the snare into which it had so often fallen. Turning her 
back on the European continent, having the piobability of 
neutrality there, and the ceitainty of alliance with Spain by 
her side, France advanced to the contest with a fine navy and 
a brilliant, though perhaps relatively inexpeiienced,body of 
officers. On the other side of the Atlantic she had the sup- 
port of a fi lendly people, and of her own or allied ports, both 
in the West Indies and on the continent The wisdom of this 
policy, the happy influence of this action of the government 
upon her sea power, is evident ; but the details of the war 
do not belong to this pait of the subject. To Americans, the 
chief interest of that war is found upon the land , but to naval 
officers upon the sea, for it was essentially a sea war. The 
intelligent and systematic efforts of twenty years bore their 
due fruit ; for though the warfare afloat ended with a great 
disaster, the combined efforts of the French and Spanish fleets 
undoubtedly bore down England’s strength and robbed her 
of her colonies. In the various naval undertakings and 
battles the honor of France was upon the whole maintained ; 
though it is difficult, upon consideration of the general 

that his criticisms on the past were sound So far as the author knows, he in 
this respect deserves credit for an originality remarkable in one who had the 
training neither of a seaman nor of a military man. 
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subject, to avoid the conclusion that the inexperience of 
riench seamen as conipaied Tiilh English, the narroiv spiiit, 
of jealousy slion ii hj the noble corps of officers toward those 
of dilTeient antecedents, and abo^c all, the miserable ti edi- 
tions of three quarters of a contuiy alreadj alluded to, the 
miseiable policy of a go\cinmeiit -which taught them first to 
save their ships, to economize the mateiial, pi evented Ficnch 
admirals fiom reaping, not the mere glor3,but the positi\o 
adiantages that more than once were within their giasp 
When Monk said the nation that w ould i iilc upon the sea 
must alwaj s attack, he set the key-note to England’s naval 
policy, and had the instiuctions of the French goicrnmcnt 
consistently breathed the same spiiit, the war of 1778 might 
hai e ended sooner and better than it did It seems ungra- 
cious to ciiticisc the conduct of a scimcc to winch, under God, 
our nation owes that its biith was not a miscarnagc, but 
■writers of its own country abundantly reflect the spirit of the 
lemark A Ficnch officer who served afloat during this war, 
in a woik of calm and judicial tone, saj s — 

“What must the j oung officers haio thought who were at Sandy 
Ilook witli D’EsUing, at St Christopher with De Grasse, even those 
who arrived at Ehode Islindwith De Ternaj , w hen they saw that 
these officers were not tried at their return ’ ” * 

Again, another French officer, of much later date, justifies 
the opinion expressed, when speaking of the war of the 
Ameiican Revolution in the following terms — 

“It was necessary to get rid of the unhappy prejudices of the 
days of the regency and of Louis XV , but the mishaps of which they 
were full w ere too recent to bo forgotten by our ministers Thanks 
to a wretched hesitation, fleets, w’hich had rightly alarmed England, 
became reduced to ordinary proportions. Intrenching themselves in 
a false economy, the ministry claimed that, by reason of the excessive 
expenses necessary to maintain the fleet, the admirals must be ordered 
to maintain the ‘greatest ett cumspeetton* os though in war half 
measures have not always led to disasters So, too, the orders given 
to our squadron chiefs were to keep the sea as long as possible, with- 
1 La Serro Essais Hist ot Cnt snr la Marias Pran 9 aiEe 
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out engaging m actions which might cause the loss of vessels difficult 
to replace , so that more than once complete victories, which would 
have crouTied the skill of our admirals and the courage of our cap- 
tains, were changed into successes of little importance A system 
which laid down as a principle that an admiral should not use the 
force in his hands, which sent him agamst the enemy with the fore- 
ordained purpose of receiving rather than making the attack, a sys- 
tem. which sapped moral power to save material resources, must have 
unhappy results ... It is certain that this deplorable system was 
one of the causes of the lack of discipline and startling defections 
which marked the periods of Louis XVI , of the [first] Republic, and 
of the [fiist] Empire.”^ 

Within ten years of the peace of 1783 came the French 
Revolution ; but that great upheaval which shook the founda- 
tions of States, loosed the ties of social oi der, and drove out 
of the navy nearly all the tiained officers of the monaichy 
who were attached to the old state of things, did not free the 
French navy fiom a false system. It was easier to overturn 
the foim of government than to upioot a deep-seated tiadition. 
Hear again a third French officer, of the highest rank and 
literary accomplishments, speaking of the inaction of Ville- 
neuve, the admiral who commanded the French rear at the 
battle of the Nile, and who did not leave his anchors while 
the head of the column was being destroyed ; — 

“ A day was to come [Trafalgar] in which Villeneuve in his turn, 
like De Grasse before him, and like Duchayla, would complain of 
being abandoned by part of his fleet We have come to suspect 
some secret reason for this fatal coincidence It is not natural that 
among so many honorable men theie should so often be found ad- 
mirals and captains incurnng such a reproach. If the name of some 
of them IS to this very day sadly associated with the memory of our 
disasters, we may be sure the fault is not wholly their own. We 
must rather blame the nature of the operations in which they were 
engaged, and that system of defensive war prescribed by the French 
government, which Pitt, in the English Parliament, proclaimed to be 
the forerunner of certain ruin That system, when we wished to 
renounce it, had already penetrated our habits , it had, so to say, 
1 Lape\ ron5e.BoufiIs Hist de la Marme Francaise 
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weakened our arms and paralj zed our self-reliance Too often did 
our squadrons leave port with a speci il mission to fulfil and with the 
intention of noidiiig the enemy, to fall ui nith him was at once a 
piece of had luck It was thus that our ships went into action , they 
submitted to it instead of forcing it Fortune n oiild have hesi- 

tated longer between the two fleets and not have home in the end so 
heavily against ours, i£ Brueys, meeting Nelson half way, could have 
gone out to fight him This fettered and timid war, which Villaret 
and Martin had carried on, had lasted long, thanks to the circumspec- 
tion of some English admirals and the tiaditions of the old tactics 
It was with these traditions that the battle of the Nile had broken, 
the hour for decisii e action had come ” ^ 

Some years later came Trafalgar, and again the government 
of France took up a new policy with the navy The author 
last quoted speaks again — 

“ Tlie emperor, whose eagle glance traced plans of campaign for 
his fleets as for his armies, was weaned by these unexpected reverses 
He turned his eyes from the one field of battle in which fortune was 
faithless to him, and decided to pursue England elsewhere than upon 
the seas , he undertook to rebuild his navy, but without giving it any 
part in the struggle which became more furious than ever - Never- 
theless, far from slackening, the activity of our dock-yards redoubled 
Every year ships-of-the-lme were either laid down or added to the 
fleet Venice and Genoa, under his control, saw their old splendors 
nse again, and from the shores of the Elbe to the head of the Adriatic 
all the ports of the continent emulously seconded the creative thought 
of the emperor Numerous squadions were assembled in the Scheldt, 
in Brest Hoads, and m Toulon But to the end the emperor 

refused to give this navy, full of ardor and self-reliance, an oppor- 
tunity to measure its strength with the enemy Cast dow'n by 
constant reverses, he had kept up our armed ships only to oblige our 
enemies to blockades whose enormous cost must end by exhausting 
their finances ” 

Wlien the empiie fell, Fiance had one hundred and three 
ships-of-the-lme and fifty-fit e frigates 

To turn now f i om the particular lessons drawn from the 
history of the past to the general question of the influence of 

^ Jnrien de la Giaviere Gaerres IVIaritimes 
6 
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government upon the sea career of its people, it is seen that 
that influence can work in two distinct but closely related 
ways 

First, in peace The government by its policy can favor 
the natural growth of a people’s industiies and its tendencies 
to seek adventure and gain by way of the sea , or it can try 
to develop such industries and such sea-going bent, when they 
do not naturally exist , or, on the other hand, the government 
may by mistaken action check and fetter tlie progress which 
the people left to themselves would make In any one of 
these ways the influence of the government will be felt, mak- 
ing or marring the sea power of the country in the matter of 
peaceful commerce , upon which alone, it cannot be too often 
insisted, a thoioughly strong navy can be based 

Secondly, for war The influence of the government will 
be felt in its most legitimate manner in maintaining an 
armed navy, of a size commensurate with the growth of its 
shipping and the importance of the interests connected with 
it Moie important even than the size of the navy is the 
question of its institutions, favoring a healthful spirit and 
activity, and pioviding for rapid development in time of war 
by an adequate reserve of men and of ships and by measures 
for drawing out that general reserve power which has before 
been pointed to, when considering the character and pursuits 
of the people Undoubtedly undei this second head of war- 
like preparation must come the maintenance of suitable naval 
stations, in those distant paits of the woild to which the 
armed shipping must follow the peaceful vessels of commerce 
The protection of such stations must depend either upon 
direct military force, as do Gibraltar and Malta, or upon a 
surrounding friendly population, such as the American colo- 
nists once weie to England, and, it may be presumed, the 
Australian colonists now are. Such friendly surroundings 
and backing, joined to a reasonable military provision, aie 
the best of defences, and when combined with decided pre- 
pondeiance at sea, make a scattered and extensive empire, 
like that of England, secure, for while it is true that an 
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unexpected attack mav cau'je di-aslcr m some one quaitei, 
the actual supenontr of na^al power pi c^ cuts such disastci 
from bein? general oi ii remediable lIistoi\ has sufiicieutly 
proved this Emrland's na-^al bases have b^’cn in all paits 
of the woild and her fleets ha\e at once piotected them, 
kejit open the communications bctivccn them, and lelied upon 
them for shelter 

Colonics attached to the mothcr-coiintij affoid, therefoie, 
the surest means of suppoiting abioad the sea power of a 
countri In peace, the influence of the goveinment should 
be felt in piomoting by all means awaimth of attachment 
and a unity of interest which will make the w'clfare of one 
the welfare of all, and the quaircl of one the quauel of all, 
and in war, or rather for wai, by inducing such ineasuies 
of organisation and defence as shall be felt by all to be a fair 
distubution of a burden of which each leaps the benefit 

Such colonics the United States has not and is not likely 
to liaic As icgards puicly mihtaij’’ na^al stations, the 
feeling of her people was probably accurately expicsscd by 
an histoiiau of the English navy a bundled jears ago, speak- 
ing then of Gibraltar and Poit Mahon “Military govein- 
ments,” said he, “agree so little with the industry of a 
tiading people, and are in themsehes so lepugnaiit to the 
genius of the British people, that I do not wonder that men of 
good sense and of all parties have inclined to give up these, 
as Tangiers was giien up” Having theiefore no foreign es- 
tablishments, either colonial or military, the ships of w'ar of 
the United States, in wai, will be like land birds, unable to 
fly far from their own shores To piovide resting-places foi 
them, wheie they can coal and repair, would be one of the 
first duties of a goveinment proposing to itself the develop- 
ment of the power of the nation at sea 

As the practical object of this inquiry is to draw from the 
lessons of history inferences applicable to one’s own country 
and service, it is proper now to ask how far the conditions of 
the United States involve serious danger, and call for action 
on the part of the goveinment, in older to build again her 
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sea power. It will not be too much to say that the action of 
the government since the Civil War, and up to this day, has 
been effectively diiected solely to what has been called the 
fiist link m the cham which makes sea power. Internal 
development, great production, with the accompanying aim 
and boast of self-sufficingness, such has been the ob3ect, such 
to some extent the icsult In this the government has faith- 
fully reflected the bent of the controlling elements of the 
country, though it is not always easy to feel that such con- 
ti oiling elements aie truly lepresentative, even in a fiee 
countiy. However that may be, theie is no doubt that, 
besides having no colonies, the intermediate link of a peaceful 
shipping, and the mteiests involved in it, are now likewise 
lacking In shoit, the United States has only one link of 
the thiee. 

The circumstances of naval war have changed so much 
within the last hundred yeais, that it may be doubted whether 
such disastrous effects on the one hand, or such brilliant 
piospeiity on the other, as were seen in the wars between 
England and Fiance, could now recur. In her secure and 
haughty sway of the seas England imposed a yoke on neu- 
trals which will nevei again be boine, and the principle that 
the flag covers the goods is forevei secured The commerce 
of a belligerent can therefoie now be safely carried on in 
neutral ships, except when contraband of wai or to blockaded 
ports; and as regaids the lattei, it is also certain that there 
will be no more paper blockades Putting aside therefore the 
question of defending her seaports from capture or contribu- 
tion, as to which there is practical unanimity in theory and 
entire indifference in practice, what need has the United 
States of sea power ’ Her commerce is even now carried on 
by otheis , why should her people desire that which, if pos- 
sessed, must be defended at great cost ? So far as this ques- 
tion IS economical, it is outside the scope of this work , but 
conditions which may entail suffering and loss on the country 
by war are directly pertinent to it. Granting therefore that 
the foreign tiade of the United States, going and coming, is 
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on board slnps -whicb an cnemr cannot touch except ■vrhcn 
bound to a blochadcd port, -nhat Trill constitute an efficient 
blockade’ The present definition is that it is such as to 
constitute a manifest danger to a vessel seeking to enter oi 
leave the port This is ct idently vcr\ elastic Many can rc- 
nember that during the Ci\il War, after a night attack on the 
Uii-tcd States fleet off Cliarlcston the Gonfcdci ates iie\t morn- 
ing sent out a steamer -vritli some foreign consuls on board, 
v.lio so far satisfied themsehes that no blockading vessel 
nas in sight that they issued a dcclaianoii to that effect 
On the sticngth of tins declaration some Soutlicrn authorities 
clanned that the blockade nas technically broken, and could 
not be technically re-establislied ivithout a new notification 
Is it necessary, to constitute a real dangci to blockade- 
runner^, that the blockading fleet should be in sight ^ Half 
a dozen fast steamers, cruising tn enty miles off-shore between 
the New Jersey and Long Island coast, would bo a very leal 
danger to ships seeking to go in or out by tlie principal 
entrance to New Toik, and similar positions might effec- 
tively blockade Boston, the Delaware, and the Chesapeake 
The main body of the blockading fleet, picpared not only to 
capture merchant-ships but to resist military attempts to 
break the blockade, need not be within sight, nor in a posi- 
tion known to the shoie Tlie bulk of Nelson’s fleet was fifty 
miles fiom Cadiz two days before Trafalgar, with a small 
detachment Matching close to the harbor The allied fleet 
began to get under way at 7 am, and Nelson, even under 
the conditions of those daj s, knew it by 9 00 The English 
fleet at that distance was a very real danger to its enemy It 
seems possible, in these dajs of submarine telegraphs, that 
the blockading forces in-shorc and off-shore, and from one 
port to another, might be in telegraphic communication with 
one another along the whole coast of the United States, 
readily giving mutual suppoit, and if, by some fortunate 
military combmation, one detachment were attacked in force, 
it could warn the others and retreat upon them Granting 
that such a blockade off one port were broken on one dnv. hr 
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fairlj diiving a^vay the ships mainlaniing ifc,'thc notification 
of its being ic-establislicd could be cabled all over the ViToild 
the next To a\oid such blockades there must be a military 
foicc afloat that will at all tunes so endanger a blockading 
fleet that it can by no means keep its place Then neutial 
ships, except those laden with contraband of wai, can come 
and go freely, and maintain the commcicial relations of the 
country with the world outside 

It may be iiigcd that, amUi the extensive sea-coast of the 
United States, a blockade of tlic nholc line cannot be effec- 
tively kept up. No one will moie icadily concede this tliaii 
ofliccis who remember how the blockade of the Southein 
coast alone was maintained. But in the present condition of 
the navy, and, it may be added, with any additions not ex- 
ceeding those so far pioposcd by the government,* the attempt 
to blockade Boston, New Yoik,lhe Dclawaie, the Chesapeake, 
and the Mississippi, in othei words, the gicat ccntics of 
cxpoit and impoit, would not entail upon one of the laige 
maritime nations cffoits gi cater than have been made before. 
England has at the same tunc blockaded Brest, the Biscay 
coast, Toulon, and Cadiz, nhen tlicic wcie powciful squadrons 
lying within the haibois. It is true that commcicc in neutial 
ships can then cntei other poits of the United States than 
those named , but vhat a dislocation of the caii 3 uig tiaflic of 
the country, what failuie of supplies at tunes, what inadequate 
means of tianspoit by lail oi ivater, of dockage, of lighteiage, 
of wai chousing, will be invohcd in such an enfoiced change 
of the poits of entry! Will thcie be no money loss, no 
suffeiing, consequent upon this ? And when with much pam 
and expense these evils have been partially lemedicd, the 
enemy may be led to stop the new inlets as he did the old. 
The people of the United States will ceitainly not starve, but 
they may suffer giievously As for supplies which aie con- 
traband of war, is there not leason to fear that the United 

1 Since the abo\G ivns written, the Bccretary of tlio nnijiin liis report for 
1689, has recommended a fleet wliicli wonld make such a blockade as hero sug- 
gested 1 erj hazardous 
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States IS not now able to go alone if an emergency should 
arise ’ 

The question is eminently one in nhich the influence of the 
government should make itself felt to build up foi tlic nation 
a navy nhicli, if not capable of icaclung distant countiies, 
shall at least be able to keep clear the chief appioaches to its 
own The ei cs of the country liave for a quai tci of a cen- 
turi' been turned from the sea , the results of such a policy 
and of its opposite Mill be shown in the instance of Fiance 
and of England. Without asseiting a naiiow parallelism be- 
tween the case of tlie United States and cither of these, it 
may safely be said that it is essential to the welfaie of the 
whole country that the conditions of tiade and commcice 
should remain, as far as possible, unaffected by an external 
war In order to do this, the enemy must be kept not only 
out of our ports, but far away from our coasts ^ 

Can this navy be had without icstoiiiig the mei chant slnp- 

^ The Mord "defctico” ui mr imohcs tiro iclcts, nlucb for the sake of pre- 
cision in thought should he kept scpirntcd m the mmd There ts defence pnie 
and stmjilc, nhich strengtheus itself and airnits nttick This ma} bo cdlcd 
pTSsire defence On the other band, there is a ticw of defence nhich asserts 
that safetj for one’s self, the teal object of defensive preparation, is best secured 
bj" attacking tlie cnem} In the matter of <!ca-coast defence, the former method 
IE exemplified bj statiouarj fortifications, snbraanno mines, and gcncmllj all 
immobile works destined simplj to stop an enemy if he tries to enter The 
second method comprises all those means and weapons which do not wait for 
attack, but go to meet the cncmj's fleet, whether it be but for a few miles, or 
whether to Ins ow n shores Such a defence ma> seem to bo rcalU ofTcnsii e war, 
but It IS not, it becomes olicnsiie onh when its object of attack is changed 
from the enema's fleet to the cncmj’s conntrj England defended her own 
coasts and colonies bj stationing her fleets off the Erenrh ports, to fight the 
French fleet if it came out The United States in the Cml War stationed her 
fleets off the Sonthern ports, not because she feared for her ow n, lint to break 
doivn the Confederacy by isolation from the rest of the world, and ultimately by 
attacking the ports Tho methods were the same, Imt the purpose in one case 
was defcnsiie, in the other offensiie 

The confnsion of the two ideas leads to much nnnecessniy wrangling as to 
the proper sphere of armj and naiy in coast-defence Passive defences belong 
to the army, everything that moies in the water to tho navy, which has tho 
prerogative of the offensive defence If seamen are used to garrison forts, thev 
become part of the land forces, as snrely as troops, when embarked os part of 
the complement, become part of the sea forces 
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ping? It IS doubtful. Histoiy has piovcd that such a purely 
military sea power can bo built up by a despot, as was done 
by Louis XIV , but though so fan seeming, cxpeiience 
showed that his navy was like a giowth which having no loot 
soon withers away But in a icprcsentativc government any 
militaiy expcndiluie must ha\c a stiongly represented in- 
tcicst behind it, coiiMnccd of its necessity Such an inteiest 
in sea poM er docs not exist, cannot exist here without action 
by the go\cinnicnt How such a mci chant shipping should 
be built up, whether by subsidies oi by fiee tiadc, by constant 
administiation of tonics oi by ficc movement in the open air, 
IS not a militaiy but an economical question Even had the 
United States a gicat national shipping, it may bo doubted 
whether a sufficient navy would follow , the distance which 
sepal ates hei fi om other gi eat pou ers, in one way a protec- 
tion, IS also a snaie. The motive, if any tlieic be, which will 
give the United States a navy, is piobably now quickening in 
the Central Ameiican Isthmus Let us hope it will not come 
to the biith too late. 

Heie concludes the gencial discussion of the prineipal 
elements which affect, fa\oi ably or unfavoiably, the growth 
of sea powoi in nations The aim has been, fust to consider 
those elements m their natuial tendency for or against, and 
then to illustiatc by paiticnlar examples and by the ex- 
penence of the past Such discussions, while undoubtedly 
embiacmg a wider field, yet fall mainly within the province 
of stiategy, as distinguished fiom tactics. The consideia- 
tions and principles which enter into them belong to the 
unchangeable, or unchanging, oidei of things, remaining the 
same, in cause and effect, from age to age They belong, 
as it were, to the Order of Natuie, of whose stability so 
much is heard in om day, whcieas tactics, using as its 
instruments the weapons made by man, shares in the change 
and progress of the race from generation to generation. 
From time to time the superstructure of tactics has to be 
altered or wholly torn down; but the old foundations of 
strategy so far lemain, as though laid upon a rock. There 
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TV ill nest be csamincd the general history of Euiope and 
Anionca Tvith pariicnlai refeience to the effect escrcised 
Ilf on that histo’T, and upon the velfarc of the people, by 
sea poTvci in its broad sense From time to time, as occasion 
offers, the run ttiII be to iccall and rcinfoicc the general 
teaching alieadr elicited, by paiticular illustiations Tlie 
geneial tenor of the study Tnll therefore be stiategical, in 
that broad definition of naTal strategy Tyhicli has before 
been quoted and accepted ‘ NaTal strategy has for its end 
to found, sujiport. and incieasc, as Trcll in peace as in \yar, 
the sea poucr of a countn ” In the matter of particular 
battles Tvlule freely admitting that the change of details 
has made obsolete much of their teaching, the attempt vnll 
be made to point out uherc the application oi neglect of 
true geneial principles has pioduced dccisiye effects, and, 
other things being equal, those actions will be preferred 
lyhicli, from their association uith the names of the most 
distinguished officers, maj be presumed to shoiy how far 
just tactical ideas obtained in a particular age oi a particular 
serrice It Tvill also be desirable, where analogies between 
ancient and modem weapons appear on the surface, to derive 
such probable lessons as they offer, without laying undue 
stress upon the points of lesemblance. Finally, it must be 
remembered that, among all changes, the nature of man 
remains much the same, the personal equation, though 
uncertain in quantity and quality in the particular instance, 
is sure alwajs to be found. 
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State op Europe e? 16G0 — Secojtd Anglo-Dutch TTae, 1665-1667. 

Sea Battles of Lowestoft and op The Four Days 

^ I ''HE period at which our historical survey is to begin has 
been loosely stated as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The year 1660 will now be taken as the definite 
date at which to open In May of that year Charles II. 
was restored to the English throne amid the general rejoic- 
ing of the people In March of the following year, upon 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV assembled his 
ministers and said to them “ I have summoned you to tell 
you that it has pleased me hitherto to permit my affairs 
to be goveined by the late cardinal; I shall in future be 
my own prime minister. I diiect that no decree be sealed 
except by my oiders, and I order the secretaries of State 
and the superintendent of the finances to sign nothing with- 
out my command.” The personal government thus assumed 
was maintained, m fact as well as in name, for over half a 
century. 

Within one twelvemonth then are seen, setting forward upon 
a new stage of national life, after a period of confusion more 
or less prolonged, the two States which, amid whatever in- 
equalities, have had the fiist places in the sea history of modern 
Europe and America, indeed, of the world at large Sea history, 
however, is but one factor m that general advance and decay 
of nations which is called their history ; and if sight be lost 
of the other factors to which it is so closely related, a dis- 
torted view, either exaggerated or the reverse, of its im- 
portance will be formed. It is with the belief that that 
importance is vastly underrated, if not practically lost sight 
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of. by people unconnected Tvith the sea, and particularly by 
the people of the United States in our oimi da}, that this 
study has been undci taken 

Tlic date taken IGGO, followed closely another ■which 
marked a great settlement of European affairs, setting the 
seal of treaty upon the results of a general wai, known to 
history a"! the Thiity Years’ War This othei dale was that 
of the Treaty of 'Westphalia, or Munster, in 1648 In this 
the independence of the Dutch United PiOMiices, long bcfoie 
practically assured, w as formall} acknowledged by Spam, and 
it being followed in 1G59 by the Ticatj of the Pyrenees be- 
tween Fiance and Spam, the two gave to Europe a state of 
general external peace, destined soon to be followed by a 
series of almost universal wars, which lasted as long as 
Louis XIV lived, — wars which were to induce profound 
changes m the map of Euiope, during which new States 
were to arise, others to decay, and all to undergo laige 
modifications, either m extent of dominion or in political 
power. In these results maritime power, diiectly oi indi- 
rectly, had a gieat shaie 

Wo must fiist look at the general condition of Euiopean 
States at the tune from which the nariative starts In the 
stiuggles, extending over nearly a century, whose end is 
maiked by the Peace of Westphalia, the loyal family known 
as the House of Austria had been the great overwhelm- 
ing power which all others feared Duiing the long reign 
of the Emperor Charles V , who abdicated a century befoie, 
the head of that house had united m his owm person the 
two crowns of Austiia and Spam, which earned with them, 
among other possessions, the countries we now know as Hol- 
land and Belgium, together with a preponderating influence 
in Italy After his abdication the two great monarchies of 
Austria and Spam were separated, but though ruled by 
different peisons, they weie still m the same family, and 
tended toward that unity of aim and sympathy which marked 
dynastic connections in that and the following century. To 
this bond of union was added that of a common religion. 
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During the century before the Peace of Westphalia, the ex- 
tension of family power, and the extension of the religion 
professed, were the two strongest motives of political action. 
This was the period of the great religious wars which ai rayed 
nation against nation, pimcipality against piincipality, and 
often, in the same nation, faction against faction Religious 
persecution caused the revolt of the Protestant Dutch Pi ev- 
inces against Spam, which issued, after eighty years of moi e 
or less constant war, in the recognition of their independ- 
ence. Religious discoid, amounting to cml war at times, 
distracted Prance dm mg the greater part of the same 
period, profoundly affecting not only hei internal but her 
external policy. These weie the days of St Baitholomew, 
of the religious muider of Heniy IV., of the siege of La 
Rochelle, of constant intiigumg between Roman Catholic 
Spain and Roman Catholic Pienchmen As the religious 
motive, acting in a spheie to which it did not naturally 
belong, and m which it had no iightful place, died away, 
the political necessities and interests of States began to 
have juster weight, not that they had been wholly lost 
sight of m the mean time, but the leligious animosities had 
either blinded the eyes, oi fettered the action, of statesmen. 
It was natural that m Prance, one of the gi eatest sufferers 
fi om religious passions, owing to the number and character 
of the Piotestant mmoiity, this reaction should first and 
most markedly be seen. Placed between Spam and the 
Geiman States, among which Austria stood foremost inth- 
out a iival, internal union and checks upon the powei of 
the House of Austria were necessities of political existence. 
Happily, Providence raised up to her in close succession two 
great rulers, Henry IV and Richelieu, — men m whom leligion 
fell short of bigotry, and who, when forced to recognize it 
in the sphere of politics, did so as masters and not as slaves 
Under them French statesmanship received a guidance, which 
Richelieu formulated as a tradition, and which moved on the 
following general lines, — (1) Internal union of the kingdom, 
appeasing or putting down religious strife and centralizing 
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auiiioiit}- in the king, ( 2 ) Resistance to the poivcr of llio 
IJdiifcc of Au^fiia which actuall* and iKLCssaiih ciiiied mth 
.* .'llnm.c with riOtL-^tanl Geu i iii .'iid willi llolland , 

( '') rxtcii'iuii of lha hound Inc's of Pi 'nee to the castwaid, at 
7 icL\|)cn-'f niiiih of ^naiii, which Ihcii jmcijcs'scd not onh the 
ji'C'sent Relgi’im luit oihei pi omikcs long since incoi pointed 
w ith Fi anco . and ( 4 ) 1 he cication and dL\ clopmcnt of a great 
sea poivci adding to the we illh of the kingdom, and intended 
'Specially to make head ainiiist Fiantc’'! hcicditai \ cncni} , Eng- 
land foi which end again the alliance w ith llolland w as to 
he kept 111 MOW Such wore the hioad outlines of policy laid 
downbv '-latesmcn m the f 1 out lank of gcnuis foi the guid- 
ance of that counti} whose iicople have, not without cause, 
claimed to be the most complete evpoiicnt of European 
ciMliration, foicmost in the maich of pi ogress, combiiiiiig 
jjolitical adiancc with indnidual de\ clopmcnt This tradi- 
tion. earned on by Mazaim, was xcccned fiom him by 
Lotus XIV , it w ill be ‘seen how fai he w as faithful to it, 
and what wcie the lesults to Fiance of his action Mean- 
while it may be noted that of these foui elements necessaiy 
to the gicatness of Fiance, sea powei was one, and as the 
second and thud weie piacticall} one m the means employed, 
it ma3 be said that sea powci was one of the two gieat meaua 
by which Fiance’s external greatness was to bo maintained 
England on the sea, Austiia on the land, indicated tht< 
direction that Ficnch clToit was to take 
As icgards the condition of Prance in IGCO, and her readi 
ness to 11101 e onwaid m the load maiked by Richelieu, it may 
be said that iiitcinal peace was sccuiod, the power of the 
nobles wholly bioken, religious discords at lest, the tolerant 
edict of Nantes was still iii force, while the remaining Prot- 
estant discontent had been put down by the armed hand 
All power was absolutely centred in the throne In other 
respects, though the kingdom was at peace, the eondition was 
less satisfactory There was practically no navy , commerce, 
internal and external, was not prosperous , the finances were 
in disorder , the army small. 
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Spain, the nation bcfoic -winch all otheis had tiembled less 
than a centuiy befoic, was now long in decay and scarcely 
foimidablc , the cential weakness had spiead to all paits 
of the admimstiation. In extent of teiiitoiy, howevci, she 
was still gicat The Spanish Nethei lands still belonged to 
her ; she held Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia , Gibi altar had not 
yet fallen into English hands ; hei vast possessions in Amer- 
ica — AMth the exception of Jamaica, conqueied by England 
a few years before — weic still untouched The condition 
of hci sea poAver, both for peace and war, has been alieacly 
alluded to Many ycais before, Richelieu had contracted a 
temporary alliance with Spam, by virtue of Aihich she placed 
forty ships at his disposal, but the bad condition of the ves- 
sels, for the most part ill aimed and ill commanded, com- 
pelled their withdrawal The navy of Spain was then in full 
decay, and its weakness did not escape the piercing eye of the 
cardinal. An encounter uliich took place between the Span- 
ish and Dutch fleets in 1CS9 shows most plainly the state of 
degradation into AAliich this once proud nai'y had fallen. 

“ Her navy at this time,” says the narratiA'e quoted, “ met one of 
those shocks, a succession of Aihich during this nar degraded her 
from her high station of mistress of the seas in both hemispheies, 
to a contemptible rank among maritime powers The king was 
fitting out a powerful fleet to carry the war to the coasts of Sn eden, 
and for its equipment had commanded a remforcement of men and 
provisions, to be sent from Dunkirk A fleet accordingly set sail, 
but were attacked by Von Tiomp, some captured, the remainder 
forced to retire within the harbor again Soon after, Tiomp seized 
tliiee English [neutral] ships carrying 1070 Spanish soldieis from 
Cadiz to Dunkirk; he took the troops out, but let the ships gofiee 
Leaving seventeen vessels to blockade Dunkirk, Tromp uith the re- 
maming tu elve advanced to meet the enemy’s fleet on its arrival It 
was soon seen entering the Straits of DoA'cr to the number of sixty- 
seven sail, and having two thousand troops Being joined by De 
Witt with four more ships, Tromp with his small force made a reso- 
lute attack upon the enemy. The fight lasted till four p m,, when the 
Spanish admiral took refuge in the Downs Tromp determined to 
engage if they should come out, but Oquendo with his powerful 
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fieet many of which earned from sixty to a hundred guns, suffered 
lumself to be blockaded, and the English admiral told Tromp he was 
©’•dered to join the Sp imard=; if hostilities begau Tromp sent home 
for instruttions, and the action of England only ser\ed to call out 
thevist maiitime powere of the Dutch Tromp was rapidly rein- 
forced to nmetj-sijc sad and twelve firc-slups and ordered to attack. 
Leaving a detached squadron to obsene the English, and to attack 
them if they helped the Spam irds, he began the fight embariassed by 
1 thick fog, under cover of which the Spaniards cut their cables to 
escape Blany running too close to shore w ent aground, and most 
of the remainder attempting to retreat were sunk, captured, or driven 
on the French coast Never was victory more complete ” ^ 

"When a navy submits to such a line of action, all tone and 
pride must have departed , but the navy only shared in the 
geneial decline which made Spam henceforward have an 
evei lessening weight m the policy of Europe 

‘ In the midst of the splendors of her court and language,” says 
Guizot, the Spanish government felt itself weak, and sought to hide 
Its weakness under its immobilily Philip IV and his minister, 
weary of striving only to be conquered, looked but for the sedurity 
of peace, and only sought to put aside all questions which would call 
for efforts of which they felt themselves mcapable Divided and 
enervated, the house of Austria had even less ambition than power, 
and except when absolutely forced, a pompous inertia became the 
policy of the successors of Charles V.”** 

Such was the Spam of that day That part of the Spanish 
dominions which was then known as the Low Countnes, or 
the Eoman Catholic Netherlands (our modern Belgium), was 
about to be a fiuitful source of variance between France and 
her natural ally, the Dutch Republic This State, whose 
political name was the United Provinces, had now reached 
the summit of its influence and power, — a power based, as 
has already been explained, wholly upon the sea, and upon 
the use of that element made by the great maritime and com- 
mercial genius of the Dutch people A recent French author 

1 Danes Histoxjrof Holland 

3 "RpTOiMinnA H^ATiopTotowo 
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clius dcsciibes the coinmeicial and colonial conditions, at the 
accession of Louis XIV., of this people, which beyond any 
other in modern times, save only England, has shown how 
the harvest of the sea can lift up to wealth and powei a 
countiy mtiiiisically weak and without lesouices — 

“ Holland had become the Phoenicia of modem times Misti esses 
of the Scheldt, the United Pi evinces closed the outlets of Antneip 
to the sea, and luheiited the commeicial powei of that rich cit^, 
which an ambassador of Venice in the fifteenth centui} had compared 
to Venice heiself. They lecened besides in then piincipal cities the 
woikingmen of the Low' Countiies who fled fiom Spanish tjranny 
of conscience The mannfactuies of clothes, linen stuffs, etc , which 
emplo) ed six hundred thousand souls, opened new’ sources of gain to 
a people jiieviously content w’lth the tiade in cheese and fish Fish- 
eiies alone had already enriched them The heriing fishery supported 
nearly one fifth of the population of Holland, producing three hun- 
dred thousand tons of salt-fish, and bunging m more than eight 
million francs annually 

“The naval and commercial power of the republic developed 
rapidly The meichant fleet of Holland alone numbered 10,000 
sail, 168,000 seamen, and supported 260,000 inhabitants She h.id 
taken possession of the greater part of the European carr} ing-trade, 
and had added theieto, since the peace, all the carnage of mei 
chandise between America and Spam, did the same seiMce foi the 
French ports, and mauitained an importation traffic of thirty-six 
million francs The north countries, Brandeubuig, Denmark, Sw& 
den, Muscov}’, Poland, access to which was opened by the Baltic to 
the Provinces, w’ere for them an inexhaustible market of exchange 
They fed it by the produce they sold theie, and by purchase of the 
products of the North, — wheat, timber, copper, hemp, and fuis. 
The total value of merchandise yearly shipped in Dutch bottoms, in 
all seas, exceeded a thousand million francs The Dutch had made 
themselves, to use a contemporary phrase, the wagoners of all seas ” ^ 

It was through its colonies that the republic had been able 
thus to develop its sea trade. It had the monopoly of all the 
products of the East. Pioduce and spices from Asia were 
by her brought to Europe of a yearly value of sixteen million 
1 LefiSvre-Pontalis Jean de Witt 
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francs The poivcrful East India Company, founded m 1602, 
had built up m Asia an empire, Hath possessions taken fiom 
the Portuguese ilistress in 1650 of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which guaranteed it a stopping-place for its ships, it reigned 
as a sovereign in Ceylon, and upon the coasts of llalabai and 
Coiomandel It had made Bataiia its scat of government, 
and cxiended its traffic to China and Japan 3ircan\ihilc the 
TVest India Company, of moie rapid use, but less diiiablc, 
had manned eight hundred ships of wai and trade It had 
used them to seize the remnants of Poi tugucse powci upon 
the shores of Guinea, as well as m Brazil 
The United Provinces had thus become the waiehouse 
u herein were collected the products of all nations 
The colonies of the Dutch at this time wcic scattered 
throughout tlic eastern seas, in India, in Malacca, m Java, tlie 
Moluccas, and vaiious paits of the \ast archipelago lying to 
the noithward of Australia They had possessions on the 
west coast of Africa, and as yet the colony of New Amster- 
dam remained in thou hands In South America the Dutch 
VTest India Company had owned ncaily three hundred leagues 
of coast from Bahia m Brazil northward; but much had 
recently escaped fiom their hands 
The United Provinces owed then consideration and power 
to their u ealth and their fleets The sea, which beats like 
an inveterate enemy against their shores, had been subdued 
and made a useful servant, the land was to prove their 
destruction A long and fieice strife had been maintained 
with an enemy more ciuel than the sea, — the Spanish king- 
dom , the successful ending, with its delusive promise of rest 
and peace, but sounded the knell of the Dutch Republic So 
long as the power of Spam remained unimpaired, or at least 
great enough to keep Up the terror that she had long inspired, 
it was to the interest of England and of Prance, both sufferers 
from Spanish menace and intngue, that the United Prov- 
inces should be strong and independent When Spam fell, — 
and repeated humiliations showed that her wealeness was 
real and not seeming, — other motives took the place of fear 
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England coveted Holland’s trade and sea dominion ; Eiance 
desired the Spanish Netherlands The United PiOMnces had 
reason to oppose the latter as well as the former 

Under the combined assaults of the two rival nations, the 
intrinsic weakness of the United Provinces was soon to be 
felt and seen Open to attack by the land, few in numbers, 
and Mith a goveinment ill adapted to put forth the united 
strength of a people, above all unfitted to keep up adequate 
preparation for war, the decline of the republic and the nation 
was to be moie sti iking and rapid than the rise. As yet, 
howevei, in 16G0, no mdications of the coming fall weie 
lemarked The republic was still in the front rank of the 
great powers of Europe. If, in 1654, the war with England 
had shown a state of unreadiness wonderful in a navy that 
had so long humbled the pride of Spam on the seas, on the 
other hand the Provinces, in 1667, had effectually put a stop 
to the insults of Fiance directed against her commerce ; and 
a year later, “by their interference in the Baltic between 
Denmark and Sweden, they had hindered Sweden fiom es- 
tablishing in the North a preponderance disastious to them 
They forced hei to leave open the entrance to the Baltic, of 
which they remained masters, no other navy being able to 
dispute its control with them. The superioiity of their fleet, 
the valor of their troops, the skill and fiimness of their 
diplomacy, had caused the prestige of their government to bo 
recognized. Weakened and humiliated by the last English 
war, they had replaced themselves in the rank of great 
powers At this moment Charles II. was restoied ” 

The general character of the government has been befoie 
mentioned, and need here only be recalled It was a loosely 
knit confederacy, admmistered by what may not inaccurately 
be called a commercial aiistocracy, with all the political 
timidity of that class, which has so much to risk in war. The 
effect of these two factors, sectional jealousy and commercial 
spirit, upon the military navy was disastrous. It was not 
kept up properly in peace, there were necessarily rivalries m 
a fleet which was rather a maritime coalition than a united 
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navy, and there was too little of a tiue military spiiit among 
the officers. A moie heroic people than the Dutch never 
CMsted, the annals of Dutch sea-figlits give instances of 
desperate cnteiprise and cnduiance ceitainly not excelled, 
perhaps never equalled, elsewhcic, bur they also exhibit 
instances of defection and misconduct which show a lack 
of military spirit, due evidently to lack of professional pride 
and tiaiuing This professional training scareel^ existed in 
any navy of that day, but its place was largely supplied in 
monaiclncal countiies bj the feeling of a military caste It 
remains to be noted that the government, weak enough 
from the causes named, was yet weaker from the di\ision 
of the people into two gieat factions bittcily hating each 
othei The one, which was the party of the merchants 
(burgomasters), and now in power, favoied the confederate 
republic as desciibed , the other desiicd a monarchical gov- 
ernment undei the House of Oiangc The Republican paity 
wished for a French alliance, if possible, and a stiong na^y , 
the Oiange paity favored England, to whose royal house the 
Prince of Orange was closely related, and a pow'erful army 
Under these conditions of goieinmeut, and w^eak m numbeis, 
the United Provinces in 1660, with then vast wealth and ex- 
ternal activities, resembled a man kept up by stimulants 
Factitious stiength cannot endure indefinitely , but it is 
ivonderful to see this small State, weaker by fai in numbers 
than either England or Prance, endure the onslaught of either 
singly, and for two years of both in alliance, not only without 
being destioyed, but witliout losing hei place in Europe She 
owed this astonishing result partly to the skill of one or two 
men, but mainly to her sea power. 

The conditions of England, with reference to her fitness to 
enter upon the impending stnfc, differed from those of both 
Holland and Prance Although monarchical iii government, 
and w-ith much real powei in the king’s hands, the latter was 
not able to direct the pohey of the kingdom wholly at his 
will. He had to reckon, as Louis had not, with the temper 
and wishes of his people. What Louis gained for Fiance, 
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he gjiined for himself ; the glory of Fiance ■n'as Ins glory 
Chailcs aimed first at his own advantage, then at that of 
England , but, with the memory of the past ever before him, 
he was detei mined above all not to incur his fathei’s fate 
1101 a lepetition of his own exile Theiefoie, when danger 
became iiiiminent, he gave way bcfoie the feeling of the 
English nation Chailes himself hated Holland , he hated 
it as a republic, he hated the existing goicrnment because 
opposed in inteiiial affaiis to his connections, the House of 
Oiaiige ; and he hated it yet moie because in the daj s of his 
exile, the icpubhc, as one of the conditions of peace with 
Ciomwcll, had diiven him fiom hei boideis He was drawn 
to Fiance by the political sjmpathy of a would-be absolute 
1 uler, possibly by his Roman Catholic bias, and very largely 
by the money paid him by Louis, m Inch paitially fieed him 
fiom the contiol of Pailiament In following these tenden- 
cies of his own, Chailcs had to take account of certain de- 
cided wishes of his people Tlie English, of the same lace as 
the Dutch, and with similai conditions of situation, were 
declared iivals for the control of the sea and of commeice; 
and as the Dutch were now leading in the lace, the English 
weie the more eager and bitter. A special cause of giievance 
was found in the action of the Dutch East India Company, 
“ which claimed the monopoly of tiade m the East, and had 
obliged distant princes with whom it tieated to close their 
States to foreign nations, who weie thus excluded, not only 
from the Dutch colonies, but fiom all the terntoiy of the 
Indies ” Conscious of gi eater stiength, the English also 
vished to control the action of Dutch politics, and in the 
days of the English Republic had even sought to impose 
a union of the two governments. At the fiist, therefore, 
popular iivalry and enmity seconded the king’s wishes , the 
more so as Prance had not foi some yeais been foimidable 
on the continent. As soon, however, as the aggiessive policy 
of Louis XIV was generally recognized, the English people, 
both nobles and commons, felt the great danger to be there, 
as a century before it had been in Spain. The transfer of the 
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Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) to France would tend toward 
the subjection of Europe, and especially w ould be a blow to 
the sea power both of the Dutch and English , foi it was not 
to be supposed that Louis would allow the Scheldt and poi t of 
Antweip to remain closed, as they then ■vsere, under a tieaty 
wrung by the Dutch fiom the weakness of Spam. The le- 
opening to commeice of that great city would be a blow alike 
to Amsterdam and to London Witli the rci i\ al of inhciitcd 
opposition to Fiance the ties of kmdied began to tell, the 
memoiy of past alliance against the tjianny of Spam was 
recalled , and similaiity of religious faith, still a poweiful 
motive, drew the two together At the same time the gieat 
and systematic efforts of Colbert to build up the commerce 
and tlie nary of France excited the jealousy of both the sea 
powers; rivals themsehes, they instinctively turned against 
a thud party intruding upon their domain Charles was 
unable to resist the pressure of his people under all these 
motives, wars between England and Holland ceased, and 
were followed, after Chailes’s death, by close alliance 
Although her commerce was less extensive, the navy of 
England in 1660 was supciioi to that of Holland, paiticu- 
larly in oigaiiization and efficiency The stern, enthusiastic 
religious government of Cromwell, giounded on military 
strength, had made its mark both on the fleet and army. 
The names of several of the superior officers under the Pro- 
tector, among which that of Monk stands foremost, appear 
in the narrative of the first of iiie Dutch wars under Charles 
This supeiioiity intone and discipline gradually disappeared 
under the conupting influence of court favor in a licentious 
government, and Holland, which upon the whole was 
woisted by England alone upon the sea in 1665, successfully 
resisted the combined navies of England and France in 1672 
As regal ds the matenal of the three fleets, ue are told that 
the French ships had greater displacement than the English 
relatively to the weight of artillery and stores ; hence they 
could keep, when fully loaded, a greater height of batte^ 
Their hulls advantages 
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natuiall}’’ follow from the thoughtful and systematic way in 
which the Ficnch navy at that time was restored fiom a 
state of decay, and has a lesson of hope for us m the piesent 
analogous condition of our own navy The Dutch ships, fiom 
the chaiacter of then coast, were flatter-bottomed and of less 
di aught, and thus were able, when pressed, to find a refuge 
among the shoals, but thc}^ were in consequence less 
Weatherly and gcncially of lighter scantling than those of 
either of the otliei nations 

Tims as biiefly as possible have been sketched the condi- 
tions, degree of power, and aims which shaped and conti oiled 
the policy of the four pimcipal seaboard States of the day, — 
Spain, Fiance, England, and Holland. Fiom the point of 
view of this histoiy, these will come most piomiiiently and 
most often into notice , but as other States exercised a power- 
ful influence upon the com so of events, and oui aim is not 
meiely naval histoiy but an appreciation of the effect of 
naval and commercial power upon the couise of general 
history, it is necessary to state shoitly the condition of the 
rest of Em ope Ameiica had not yet begun to play a piomi- 
iient pait in the pages of histoiy or in the policies of 
cabinets 

Germany was then divided into many small goveinmcnts, 
with the one great empiie of Austiia The policy of the 
smaller States shifted, and it was the aim of France to com- 
bine as many of them as possible under her influence, in 
pursuance of her traditional opposition to Austiia. With 
Fiance thus woiking against her on the one side, Austiia 
was in imminent peril on the othei from the constant assaults 
of the Tuikish Empire, still vigoious though decaying The 
policy of France had long inclined to friendly relations with 
Turkey, not only as a check upon Austiia, but also from her 
wish to engioss the trade with the Levant Oolbeit, in his 
extreme eagerness for the sea power of Fiance, favoied this 
alliance. It will be remembered that Giecce and Egypt weie 
then paits of the Turkish Empire 

Pi’ussia as now known did not exist. The foundations of 
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the futiiic kingdom -n-ere then being prepared by the Elector 
of Biandenburg, a poweiful minor State, •n'liich was not jet 
able to stand quite alone, but carefullv ai oided a formally 
dependent position The kingdom of Poland still existed, a 
most disturbing and impoitant factoi in European politics, 
because of its weak and unsettled govcinmcnt, ■which kept 
every other State anxious lest some imfoiescen turn of events 
there should tend to the advantage of a rival It was the 
traditional policy of France to keep Poland upiight and 
strong Eussia was still below the hoi izon , coming, but not 
3 et come, within the ciicle of Euiopean States and their In mg 
interests. She and the othei powers bordering upon the 
Baltic were natuially iivals for picponderance in that sea, 
in which the othci States, and aboie all the maritime States, 
had a paiticular interest as the source from which iiaial 
stores of eveiy kind weie chieflj' diawn Sweden and Den- 
maik wcie at this time m a state of constant enmity, and 
were to be found on opposite sides in the quaii els that pre- 
vailed. For many jeais past, and dm mg the caily wais of 
Louis XIY , Sweden was for the most part in alliance with 
France, her bias was that way 
The general state of Europe being as described, the spring 
that was to set the various wheels in motion was in the hands 
of Louis XIV. The weakness of his immediate neighbors, the 
gieat rcsouices of his kingdom, only waiting for development, 
the unity of direction resulting from liis absolute power, his 
own practical talent and untiring industry, aided dm mg the 
fiist half of his reign by a combination of ministers of singular 
ability, all united to make eveiy government in Europe hang 
more or less upon his action, and be deteimmed by, if not 
follow, his load The greatness of France was his object, and 
he had the choice of advancing it by either of two roads, — by 
the land or by the sea ; not that the one wholly foibade the 
other, but that France, overwhelmingly strong as she then 
was, had not power to move with equal steps on both paths 
Louis ehose extension by land He had married the eldest 
daughter of Philip IV , the then reigning king of Spam , and 
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though by the treaty of marriage she had renounced all claim 
to her fathei’s inheiitancc, it wras not difficult to find leasons 
for disregaiding this stipulation Technieal giounds weie 
found foi setting it aside as legaided ceitain portions of the 
Nethei lands and Fianche Comtd, and negotiations were 
cntcied into with the couit of Sjiain to annul it altogethci. 
The matter was the moie impoitant because the male lieu to 
the till one was so feeble that it was eiident that the Austiian 
line of Spanish lungs would end in him The dcsii e to put a 
Fiench piinee on the Spanish thione — citliei himself, thus 
uniting the two crowns, or else one of his family, thus putting 
the House of Bouibon in authoiity on both sides of the Pyie- 
nees — was the false light which led Louis astiay during the 
lest of his leign, to the final desti notion of the sea power of 
France and the impoverishment and misery of his people. 
Louis failed to undei stand that he had to leckon with all 
Europe The diicct pi eject on the Spanish thione had to 
wait foi a vacancy , but he got ready at once to move upon the 
Spanish possessions to the cast of Fiance. 

In Older to do tins moie effectually, he cut off from Spain 
eveiy possible ally by skilful diplomatic intngues, the study 
of which would give a useful illustration of stiategy in the 
realm of politics, but he made two seiious mistakes to the 
injuiy of the sea power of Fiance. Portugal had until twenty 
yeais befoie been united to the ciown of Spain, and the 
claim to it had not been surrendered Louis considei ed that 
weie Spam to regain that kingdom she would be too stiong 
for him easily to cairy out his aims Among oUier means 
of pievcntion he promoted a maniage between Chailcs II. 
and the Infanta of Poitugal, in consequence of which Poitu- 
gal ceded to England, Bombay in India, and Tangiers in the 
Straits of Gibi altar, which was leputed an excellent poit. 
We see here a Fi ench king, in his eagei ness for extension by 
land, inviting England to the Mediteiianean, and forwarding 
hei alliance with Poitugal. The latter was the more cuiious, 
as Louis alieady foresaw the failure of the Spanish royal 
house, and should rather have wished the union of the peiun* 
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sular kingdoms As a matter of fact, Poitugal became a de- 
pendent and outpost of England, by mIiicIi she leadily landed 
in the Peninsula doim to the da} s of Napoleon Indeed, if 
independent of Spam, she is too -weak not to be undei the 
control of the power that rules the sea and so has readiest 
access to her Louis continued to support her against Spain, 
and secured her mdepeiidence He also inteifered with the 
Dutch, and compelled them to restoie Brazil, which they had 
taken fiom the Portuguese 

On the othci hand, Louis obtained from Charles II the 
cession of Dunkirk on the Channel, which had been seized 
and used by Cromwell This sui lender uas made for money, 
and was inexcusable from the maritime point of ^ lew Dun- 
kiik was for the English a bridge-head into Fiance To 
France it became a haven for pinateeis, the bane of Eng 
land’s commerce in the Channel and the North Sea As 
the French sea power waned, England in treaty after treaty 
exacted the dismantling of the works of Dunkirk, which it 
may be said in passing was tiie home port of the celebrated 
Jean Bart and other gieat French piivateeismen 

Meanwhile the greatest and wisest of Louis’ miiiisters, 
Colbert, was diligently bmlding up that system of administra- 
tion, which, by inci easing and sohdly basing the wealth of the 
State, should bring a surer greatness and prosperity than the 
king’s more showy enterprises With those details that con- 
cern the internal development of the kingdom this history has 
no concern, beyond the incidental mention that production, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, received his careful 
attention, but upon the sea a policy of skilful aggression 
upon the shipping and commerce of the Dutch and English 
quickly began, and was instantly resented Gieat trading 
companies weie formed, directing French enterprise to the 
Baltic, to the Levant, to the East and West Indies , customs 
regulations were amended to encourage French manufactures, 
and to allow goods to be stored in bond in the great ports, by 
which means it was hoped to make Fiance take Holland’s 
place as the great warehouse for Europe, a function for 
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which her geographical position eminently fitted hei , m hilo 
tonnage duties on foieign shipping, diiect piemmnis on home- 
built ships, and careful, iigorous colonial dccices giving 
French vessels the monopoly of tiade to and fiom the colo- 
nies, combined to cncouiage the giowth of her meicantile 
maiine. England i etaliated at once, the Dutch, moie seii- 
ously thicatencd because then caii\mg-tiadc was grcatci and 
then home resouiccs smallci only remonstiated foi a time, 
but after thiee jeais they also made icprisals Colbert lelv- 
ing on the gieat supciioiity of Fiance as an actual, and still 
more as a possible piodiicei, feaied not to move steadily on 
the giaspiug path maikcd out; which, in building up a great 
merchant shipping, would lay the bioad base foi the military 
shipping, which was being }et moie rapidly forced on by the 
mcasuies of the State Piospenty giew apace At the end 
of twelve }eais everything was flouiishing, evciy thing iich in 
the State, which was in iittci confusion t\ hen he took chai go 
of the finances and maiine 

“Under him,” sa 3 s a Fiench liistonan, “France grew by peace as 
she had grovn by war The narfaie of taiiffs and picmiums 
skilfully conducted by him tended to reduce n ithin just limits the 
exorbitant grov th of commercial and maritime pow er v Inch Holland 
had airogated at the expense of other nations, and to resti un Eng- 
land, winch was burning to wrest this supremacy fiom Holland in 
order to use it in a manner much moie dangerous to Europe. The 
interest of France seemed to be peace in Europe and America , a 
mysterious voice, at once the voice of the past and of the future, 
called for her w.ailike activity on other shoies’’^ 

This voice found expression thiough the fnouth of Leibnitz, 
one of the woild’s gieat men, who pointed out to Louis that 
to turn the arms of Fi ance against Egypt would give her, m 
the dominion of the Meditciranean and the contiol of Eastern 
trade, a victory over Holland gi eater than the most success- 
ful campaign on land; and while insunng a much needed 
peace within his kingdom, would build up a power on the sea 
that would insure prepondeiance in Euiope This memoiial 
1 Martin Ilistory of Franco 
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called Louis from the pursuit of glory on the land to seek the 
duiablc grandeur of France in the possession of a great sea 
power, the elements of which, thanks to the genius of Colbert, 
he had in his hands A century later a greater man than 
Louis sought to exalt himself and Franco by the path pointed 
out by Leibnitz , but Napoleon did not have, as Louis had, a 
nary equal to the task proposed This project of Leibnitz 
will be more fully referred to when the narrative reaches 
the momentous date at which it was broached, when Louis, 
with bis kingdom and navy in the highest pitch of efficiency, 
stood at the point wheie the roads paited, and then took the 
one which settled that France should not be the power of the 
sea This decision, which killed Colbert and ruined the pros- 
peiity of France, was felt in its consequences fiom generation 
to generation afterward, as the great navy of England, in 
war after wai, swept the seas, insured the growing wealth of 
the island kingdom through exhausting strifes, while drying 
up the external resources of French trade and indicting 
consequent misery. The false line of policy that began with 
Louis XIV also turned France away from a promising career 
in India, in the days of his successor 
Meanwhile the two maritime States, England and Holland, 
though eying France distrustfully, had greatei and gi owing 
grudges against each other, which under the fostering care of 
Charles II led to war The true cause was doubtless commer- 
cial jealousy, and the conflict sprang immediately from colli- 
sions between the trading companies Hostilities began on 
the west coast of Afiica , and an English squadion, in 1664, 
after subduing seveial Dutch stations there, sailed to New 
Amsterdam (now New York), and seized it All these affairs 
took place before the formal declaration of war in Februarj’-, 
1666 This war was undoubtedly popular in England , the in- 
stinct of the people found an expression by the lips of Monk, 
who IS reported to have said, “What matters this or that 
reason ’ What we want is more of the trade which the Dutch 
now have.” There is also little room to doubt that, despite 
the pretensions of the trading companies, the government of 
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llie United Piovinces would gladly have avoided the war, the 
able man who was at thou head saw too cleaily the delicate 
position in which they stood between England and Prance. 
They claimed, however, the support of the latter in viitue of 
a defensive tieaty made in 1662 Louis allowed the claim, 
but unwillingly , and the still young navy of Prance gave 
piactically no help 

The wai between the two sea States was wholly maritime, 
and had the geneial characteiistics of all such wars Thice 
gicat battles wcic fought, — the fiist off Lowestoft, on the 
Noifolk coast, June 13, 1665 , the second, known as the 
Pour Days’ Battle in the Stiaits of Dovei, often spoken of 
by Piench wi iters as that of the Pas de Calais, lasting fiom 
the lltli to the 14th of June, 1666; and the thud, off the 
North Poreland, August 4 of the same ycai In the first and 
last of these the English had a decided success , in the sec- 
ond the advantage remained with the Dutch This one only 
will be desciibed at length, because of it alone has been found 
such a full, coheient account as will allow a clear and accurate 
tactical nariative to bo given. Theie are m these fights points 
of interest moie geneially applicable to the present day than 
are the details of somewhat obsolete tactical movements 

In the fiist battle off Lowestoft, it appears that the Dutch 
commander, Opdam, who was not a seaman but a cavaliy 
officer, had veiy positive oiders to fight; the disci etion 
proper to a commander-in-chief on the spot was not intiusted 
to him To inteifere thus with the commander in the field 
or afloat is one of the most common temptations to the 
govcinment in the cabinet, and is generally disastious 
Tourville, the greatest of Louis XIV ’s admirals, was foiced 
thus to iisk the whole Prench navy against his own 3 udg- 
ment , and a century latei a gieat Piench fleet escaped from 
the English admiral Keith, thiough his obedience to impera- 
tive orders from his immediate superior, who was sick in port. 

In the Lowestoft fight the Dutch van gave way, and a 
little later one of the junior admirals of the centre, Opdam’s 
own squadron, being killed, the crew was seized with a panic. 
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took the command of the ship from her officers, and carried 
her out of action This movement ivas follovred by twelve or 
thirteen othei ships, leaving a great gap in the Dutch line. 
The occmrence shows, what has before been pointed out, that 
the discipline of the Dutch fleet and tlic tone of the officers 
weie not high, despite the fine fighting qualities of the nation, 
and although it is probably true that there were more good 
seamen among the Dutch than among the English captains 
The natural steadfastness and heroism of the Hollandeis 
could not wholly supply that piofessional piide and sense 
of military honor which it is the object of sound military 
institutions to encourage Popular feeling in the United 
States IS pretty much at sea in this matter , there is with it 
no intermediate step between personal courage with a gun in 
its hand and entire militaiy efficiency. 

Opdam, seeing the battle going against him, seems to have 
yielded to a feeling approaching despair He sought to grap- 
ple the English commander-in-chicf, who on this day was the 
Duke of York, the king’s brother. He failed in this, and 
in the desperate struggle which followed, his ship blew up. 
Shortly after, three, or as one account says four, Dutch ships 
ran foul of one another, and this group was burned by one 
fire-ship , three or four others singly met the same fate a little 
later The Dutch fleet was now in disorder, and retreated 
under cover of the squadron of Van Tromp, son of the famous 
old admiral who in the days of the Commonwealth sailed 
through the Channel with a broom at his masthead 

Fire-ships are seen here to have played a very conspicuous 
pait, more so certainly than in the war of 1663, though at 
both periods they formed an appendage to the fleet There is 
on the surface an evident resemblance between the rfile of 
the fire-ship and the part assigned in modem waifare to the 
torpedo-cruiser The terrible chaiacter of the attack, the 
compaiative smallness of the vessel making it, and the large 
demands upon the nerve of the assailant, are the chief points 
of resemblance ; the great points of difference are the com- 
parative certainty with which the modern vessel can be 
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handled, Tvhich is partly met by the same advantage in the 
]ron-clad over the old ship-of-the-line, and the instantaneous- 
ness of the injury by torpedo, -whose attack fails or succeeds 
at once, -whereas that of the firc-ship required time for effect- 
ing the object, -which in both cases is total destruction of the 
hostile ship, instead of crippling or otherwise i educing it An 
appreciation of the character of fire-ships, of the circumstances 
under -which they attained their greatest usefulness, and of 
the causes which led to their disappearance, may peihaps help 
in the decision to which nations must come as to whether the 
torpedo-ci uiser, pure and simple, is a type of weapon destined 
to survive m fleets. 

A Piench officer, who has been examining the lecords of 
the French navy, states that the fire-ship fiist appears, incor- 
porated as an arm of the fleet, in 1636. 

“ Whether specially built for the purpose, or whether altered from 
other purposes to be fitted for their particular end, they received a 
special equipment. The command was given to officers not noble, 
with the grade of captain of fire-ship Five subordinate officers and 
twenty-five seamen made up the crew Easily known by grappling- 
irons which were always fitted to their yards, the fire-ship saw its r6le 
growing less in the early years of the eighteenth century It was 
finally to disappear from the fieets whose speed it delayed and whose 
evolutions were by it complicated. As the ships-of-war grew larger, 
their action in concert -with fire-ships became daily more difficult. On 
the other hand, there had alieady been abandoned the idea of com- 
bining them with the fightmg-ships to foim a few groups, each pro- 
vided with all the means of attack and defence. The formation of 
the close-hauled line-of-battle, by assigning the fire-ships a place in a 
second line placed half a league on the side farthest from the enemy, 
made them more and more unfitted to fulfil their office. The official 
plan of the battle of Malaga (1704), drawn up immediately after the 
battle, shows the fire-ship in this position as laid down by Paul Hoste 
Finally the use of shells, enabling ships to be set on fire more surely 
and quickly, and introduced on board at the period of which we are 
now treating, though the general use did not obtain until much later, 
was the last blow to the fire-ship.” ^ 

1 Gongeard Marine de Guerre 
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Those Tvlio are familiar -vrith the theoiics and discussions 
of our own day on the subject of fleet tactics and weapons, 
will recognize in this short notice of a long obsolete type cer- 
tain ideas which are not obsolete The fire-ship disappeared 
from fleets “ whose speed it delayed ” In heavy weather 
small bulk must always mean comparatively small speed In a 
moderate sea, we are now told, the speed of the torpedo-boat 
falls from twentj* knots to fifteen or less, and the seventeen to 
nineteen knot cruiser can either run away from the pursumg 
boats, 01 else hold them at a distance under fire of machine 
and heaiy guns These boats are sea-going, “ and it is 
thought can keep the sea in all weatlieis, but to he on board 
a 110-foot torpedo-boat, when the sea is lively, is said to he far 
from agreeable The heat, noise, and rapid vibrations of the 
engines are intense Cooking seems to be out of the question, 
and it is said that if food were well cooked few would be able 
to appreciate it. To obtain necessary rest under these con- 
ditions, added to the rapid motions of the boat, is most diffi- 
cult” Larger boats are to be built, but the factor of loss 
of speed in rough weather will remain, unless the size of the 
torpedo-cruiser is inci eased to a point tliat will certainly lead 
to fitting them with something more than torpedoes Like 
fire-ships, small torpedo-cruisers wiU delay the speed and com- 
plicate the evolutions of the fleet with which they are asso- 
ciated 1 The disappearance of the fire-ship was also hastened, 
we are told, by the introduction of shell firing, or incendiary 
projectiles , and it is not impiobable that for deep-sea fight- 
ing the transfer of the torpedo to a class of larger ships will 
put an end to the mere torpedo-cruisei The fire-ship con- 
tinued to be used against fleets at anchor down to the days 
of the American Civil "War , and the torpedo-boat will always 
be useful within an easy distance of its port. 

A third phase of naval practice two hundred years ago, men- 
tioned in the extract quoted, involves an idea very famihar 

1 Since the above was written, the experience of the English nntnmn manoen- 
vres of 1888 has verified this statement , not mdeed that any such exp'enment was 
needed to establish a self-evident fact 
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to modern discussions , namely, the group formation “ The 
idea of combining fire-ships Avith the fightmg-ships to form a 
few groups, each provided with all the means of attack and 
defence,” was for a time embraced, foi we aie told that it 
was later on abandoned The combining of the ships of a 
fleet into groups of two, thiee, or four meant to act specially 
togethei IS now largely favoicd m England , less so m Fiance, 
wheie it meets strong opposition No question of this soit, 
ably advocated on cithei side, is to be settled by one man’s 
]udgment, nor until time and expeiience have applied their 
infallible tests It may be lemaiked, however, that in a well- 
organized fleet there are two degrees of command which are 
in themselves both natural and necessary, that can be neither 
done away nor ignored , these aie the command of the whole 
fleet as one unit, and the command of each ship as a unit in 
itself When a fleet becomes too laige to be handled by one 
man, it must be subdivided, and in the heat of action become 
piactically two fleets acting to one common end; as Nelson, 
in his noble older at Tiafalgai, said, “The second in com- 
mand will, after my intentions aie made known to him” 
(maik the foice of the “aftei,” which so well piotects the 
functions both of the commandei-in-chief and the second), 
“ha^e the entiie diiection of his line, to make the attack 
upon the enemy, and to follow up the blow until they aie 
captuied or destioyed” 

The size and cost of the indii idual iron-clad of the present 
day makes it unlikely that fleets will be so numerous as to 
require subdivision , but whether they arc or not docs not 
affect the decision of the group question Looking simply 
to the principle undei lying the theory, and disregarding the 
seeming tactical clumsiness of the special groups proposed, 
the question is . Shall there be introduced between the natu- 
ral commands of the admiral and of the captains of indi- 
vidual ships a third artificial contrivance, which on the one 
hand will in effect partly supeisede the supreme authority, 
and on the other will partly fetter the discretion of com- 
manders of ships? A further difficulty springing from the 
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narro'n' iiiinciplc of support specially due to particular ships, 
on which the gi oup s^ stem rests, is this that when signals 
can no longci be seen, the duty of the captain to his own ship 
and to the fleet at large w ill be complicated by his duty to ob- 
serve ccitain iclations to paiticular ships, which paiticular 
ships must in time come to haie undue piomincncc m his 
views The group formation had its day of tiial iii old times, 
and disappeaicd before the test of cxpeiicncc, whethci in its 
lestored foim it -nill suivne, time will show It may be said, 
hofoie quitting the subject, that as an older of sailing, corre- 
sponding to tlie route-step of an aimy m maich, a loose group 
formation has some adiantages, maintaining some order with- 
out requiiing that iigid exactness of position, to obscive which 
by day and night must be a scveie stiain on captain and deck- 
ofSceis Such a loute-oider should not, howc\ei, bo peimitted 
until a fleet has reached high tactical piccision 

To icturn to the question of fire-ships and torpedo-boats, 
the lOlc of the latter, it is often said, is to be found m that 
mil^e which is always to succeed a couple of headlong passes 
between the opposing fleets In the smoke and confusion of 
that hour is the opportunity of the toipedo-boat This cer- 
tainly sounds plausible, and the torpedo ^essel certainly has 
a power of movement not possessed by the firc-ship A mSlSe 
of the two fleets, how'over, was not the condition most favor- 
able foi the fire-ship I shall quote here from another French 
officer, whose discussion of these Anglo-Butch sea-fights, in a 
late pel lodical, is singularly clear and suggestn e. He says 

“ Far from impeding the direct action of the fire-ship, which was 
naught or nearly so during the confused battles of the war of 1652, 
the regularity and ensemble newly attained in the movements of 
squadrons seem rather to favor it The fire-ships played a very 
impoitant part at the battles of Lowestoft, Pas de Calais, and the 
North Foreland Thanks to the good order preserved by the ships- 
of the line, these incendiary ships can indeed be better protected by 
the artillery, much more efficiently directed than before toward a 
distinct and determined end”^ 

1 Cbaband-AxSaolt Berne Mnr et CoL 1885 
8 
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In the midst of the confused miUes of 1652 the fire-ship 
“ acted, so to speak, alone, seeking by chance an enemy to 
grapple, running the risk of a mistake, ■vrithout protection 
against the guns of the enemy, nearly sure to be sunk by 
him or else burned uselessly All now, m 1665, has become 
different Its prey is cleaily pointed out, it knows it, fol- 
lows it easily into the relatively fixed position had by it in 
the enem^’^’s line On the other hand, the ships of his own 
division do not lose sight of the fire-ship. They accompany 
it as far as possible, cover it with their aitillery to the end 
of its course, and disengage it before burning, if the fruitless- 
ness of the attempt is seen soon enough Evidently under 
such conditions its action, always uncertain (it cannot be 
otherwise), nevertheless acquires greater chances of success” 
These instructive comments need peihaps the qualifying, or 
additional, remark that confusion in the enemy’s order at 
the time that jour own remains good gives the best open- 
ing for a desperate attack The writer goes on to tiace the 
disappearance of the fire-ship : — 

“ Here then we see the fire-ship at the point of its highest impor- 
tance That importance will decrease, the hre-ship itself will end by 
disappearing from engagements in ihe open sea, when naval artillery 
becoming more perfect shall have greater range, be more accurate 
and more rapid , ^ when ships receiving better forms, greater steering 
power, more extensive and better balanced sail power, shall be able, 
thanks to quicker speed and hanclhng, to avoid almost certainly the 
fire-ships sent agamst them , when, finally, fleets led on principles of 
tactics as skilful as they were timid, a tactics which will predominate 
a century later during the whole war of American Independence, 
when these fleets, in order not to jeopardize the perfect regularity of 
their order of battle, will avoid coming to close quarters, and will 
leave to the cannon alone to decide the fate of an action ” 

In this discussion the writer has in view the leading feature 
which, while aiding the action of the fire-ship, also gives this 

I The recent development of rapid-finng and machine gnns, ■with the great 
increase of their calibre and consequent range a^ penetration, reproduces this 
same step ut the cycle of progress 
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war of 1665 its peculiar interest in the history of naval tac- 
tics In it IS found for the fiist tunc the close-hauled line-of- 
hattle undeniably adopted as the fighting ordei of the fleets 
It IS plain enough that when those fleets nurabeied. as they 
often did, from eighty to a hundred ships, such lines would be 
very impcifectly formed in eveiy essential, both of line and 
inteival , but the general aim is eiident, amid whatever impci- 
fcctioiis of execution The credit for this development is 
generally given to the Duke of York, aftcin aid James 11 , 
but the question to whom the improvement is due is of little 
importance to sea-officers of the piescnt day when compared 
with the instructive fact that so long a time elapsed between 
the appearance of the laigc sailing-ship, with its bioadside 
battery, and the systematic adoption of the oidci which was 
best adapted to develop the full power of the fleet foi mutual 
suppoit To us, having the elements of the problem in our 
hands, together with the icsult finally i cached, that result 
seems simple enough, almost self-evident "Why did it take 
so long for the capable men of that day to reach it’ The lea- 
sou — and herein lies the lesson for the officer of to-day — 
was doubtless the same that leaves the order of battle so 
uncertain now , namelj , that the necessity of war did not force 
men to make up their minds, until the Dutch at last met 
in the English their equals on the sea The sequence of 
ideas which resulted in the line-of-battle is clear and logical 
Though familiar enough to seamen, it will be here stated in 
the words of tlie writer last quoted, because they have a neat- 
ness and precision entirely French — 

“ With the mCTease of power of the ship-of-war, and with the per- 
fecting of its sea and warlike qualities, there has come an equal 
progress in the art of utilizing them . . As naval evolutions 

become more skilful, their importance grows from day to day To 
these evolutions there is needed a base, a pouit from which they de- 
part and to which they return A fleet of war-ships must be always 
ready to meet an enemy , logically, therefore, this point of departure 
for naval evolutions must be the order of battle Now, since the 
disappearance of galleys, almost all the artillery is found upon the 
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sides of a ship of war Hence it is the beam that must necessaiily 
and always he turned tow aid the enemy On the other hand, it is 
necessary that the sight of the latter must never he interrupted by a 
friendly ship. Only one foimation allows the ships of the same fleet 
to satisfy full}’ these conditions. That formation is the line ahead 
[column]. This line, therefore, is imposed as the only order of 
battle, and coiisequcntlj' as the basis of all fleet tactics In order 
that this order of battle, this long thin lino of guus, may not be in- 
jured or broken at some point weaker than the rest, there is at the 
same time felt the necessitj' of jiutting in it onlj ships w Inch, if not of 
equal force, have at least equallj strong sides Logically it follow s, 
at the same moment in which the lino ahead became definitn elj' the 
Older foi battle, there w\as established the distinction bctw’een the ships 
‘ of the line,’ alone destined foi a place therein, and the lighter ships 
meant for other uses ” 

If to those wo add tlio consideiations which led to making 
the line-o£-battlo a closc-haulcd line, wo hate the pioblem fully 
worked out But the chain of reasoning was as clear two huii- 
died and fifty jeais ago as it is now; why then was it so long 
in being woi ked out ? Pai tly , no doubt, because old ti aditions — 
m those days ti aditions of galley-fighting — had hold of and 
confused men’s minds , chiefly because men aie too indolent 
to seek out the foundation truths of the situation in tlicir day, 
and develop the true theoiy of action fiom its base up As 
a lare instance of clear-sightedness, recognizing such a funda- 
mental change in conditions and predicting icsults, woids of 
Admiial Labrousse of the Ficnch navy, wiittcn m 1810, are 
most instinctive “ Thanks to steam,” he wiote, “ ships will 
be able to move in any diiection with such speed that the effects 
of collision may, and indeed must, as they formeily did, take 
the place of projectile weapons and annul the calculations of 
the skilful manoeuvier. The lara will be favorable to speed, 
without destroying the nautical qualities of a ship. As soon 
as one power shall have adopted this terrible weapon, all 
others must accept it, under pain of evident infeiioiity, and 
thus combats will become combats of ram against ram” 
While forbeaiing the unconditional adhesion to the ram as 
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tlie controlling -weapon of the day, which the Fiench navy has 
yielded, the above brief argument may well be taken as an in- 
stance of the way in which researches into the order of battle 
of the future should be -aoiked out A French wiiter, com- 
menting on Labrousse’s paper, says — 

“Twenty-seven years were scarce enough for our fathers, counting 
from 1638, the date of building tlie ‘Couronne,’ to 1665, to pass from 
the tactical order of the Ime abreast, the order for galleys, to that 
of the line ahead. "We ourselves needed twent 5 '-nme years from 
1830, when the first steamship was brought into our fleet, to 1859, 
when the application of the principle of ram-fightmg was affirmed by 
laying down the ‘ Solfenno ’ and the ‘ Magenta’ to work a revolution in 
the central y direction, so true it is that truth is always slow in get- 
ting to the light Tins transformation was not sudden, not only 
because the new material required time to be built and armed, but 
above all, it is sad to say, because the necessary consequences of the 
new motive power escaped most minds ” ^ 

We come now to the justly celebiated Pour Days’ Battle of 
June, 1666, which claims special notice, not only on account 
of the great number of ships engaged on either side, nor yet 
only for the extraordinary physical endurance of the men who 
kept up a hot naval action for so many successive days, but 
also because the commanders-in-chief on either side, Monk 
and De Ruyter, weie the most distinguished seamen, or rather 
sea-commanders, bi ought forth by their respective countries 
in the seventeenth century. Monk was possibly inferior to 
Blake in the annals of the English navy , but there is a gen- 
eral agreement that De Rujter is the foremost figure, not only 
in the Dutch service, but among all tiie naval officers of that 
age. The account about to be given is mainly taken from a 
recent numbei of the “Reiue Maritime et Coloniale,”* and is 
there published as a letter, recently discovered, from a Dutch 
gentleman serving as volunteei on board De Ruyter’s ship, to 
a friend m Prance The narrative is delightfully clear and 
probable, — qualities not geneiaUy found in tlie descnption of 

1 Gougeard Hifarme de Guerre 

2 VoL Ivsaji. p 137 
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those long-ago fights ; and the satisfaction it gave vras in- 
Cl eased by finding in the Memoirs of the Count de Giiiclie, 
vho also served as volunteer in the fleet, and was taken to De 
Ruyter after his own vessel had been destroyed by a fire-ship, 
an account confirming the former in its pimcipal details ^ 
This additional pleasure was unhappily maired by recognizing 
certain phrases as common to both stones, and a comparison 
showed that the two could not be accepted as independent 
nairatives. There are, however, points of internal difference 
which make it possible that the two accounts are by different 
eye-witnesses, who compaicd and coriected their veisioiis be- 
fore sending them out to their fi lends oi writing them in their 
journals 

The numbers of the two fleets were English about eighty 
ships, the Dutch about one hundied , but the inequality in 
numbers was largely compensated by the gieatei size of many 
of the English. A great strategic blunder by the goveinment 
in London immediately preceded the fight The king was 
informed that a French squadion was on its way fiom the 
Atlantic to join the Dutch He at once divided his fleet, 
sending twenty ships under Prince Rupert to the westward 
to meet the French, while the remainder under Monk were to 
go east and oppose the Dutch 

A position like that of the English fleet, threatened with an 
attack fiom two quarters, presents one of the subtlest tempta- 
tions to a commander. The impulse is veiy stiong to meet 
both by dividing his own numbers as Charles did , but unless 
111 possession of overwhelming foice it is an error, exposing 
both divisions to be beaten scpaiately, which, as we are about 
to see, actually happened in this case Tlie result of the first 
two days was disastrous to the larger English dn ision under 
Monk, which was then obliged to retreat toward Rupert ; and 
probably the oppoitune return of the latter alone saved the 
English fleet from a very serious loss, or at the least from 
being shut up in their own ports A hundred and forty years 

1 Mdmoires du Cte do Guiche A Londres, chez P Changuion 1743 
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later, in tlie exciting game of strategy that was played in the 
Bai of Biscay before Tiafalgai, the English admiial Goin- 
11 allis made precisely the same blunder, dn iding his fleet into 
t\i 0 equal parts out of supporting distance, n Inch Napoleon at 
the time characterized as a glaring piece of stupidity The 
lesson IS the same in all ages 

The Dutch had sailed foi the English coast with a fair 
casteily wind, but it changed later to southwest with thick 
weather, and freshened, so that De Ruj ter, to avoid being 
diiven too far, came to anchor between Dunkirk and the 
Downs ^ The fleet then rode w ith its head to the south-south- 
west and the 1 an on the right; while Tromp, who commanded 
the rear division in the natuial oidci, was on the left For 
some cause this left was most to windwaid, the centre squad- 
ion under Ruyter being to leeward, and the right, or van, to 
leeward again of the centre^ This was the position of the 
Dutch fleet at daylight of Juno 11, 1666 , and although not 
expressly so stated, it is likely, fiom the whole tenor of the 
nariatives, that it was not in good order 

The same morning Monk, who was also at anchor, made 
out the Dutch fleet to lecwaid, and although so inferior in 
numbers determined to attack at once, hoping that by keeping 
the advantage of the wind he would be able to commit himself 
only so far as might seem best lie therefore stood along the 
Dutch line on the staiboaid tack, leaving the right and centre 
out of canuon-shot, until he came abreast of the left, Tromp’s 
squadron. Monk then had thii ty-five ships well in hand , but 
the rear had opened and was straggling, as is apt to be the 
case with long columns With the thirty-five he then put his 
helm up and ran down for Tromp, whose squadron cut their 
cables and made sail on the same tack (V') , the two engaged 

* See Jlap of English Channel and North Sea, page 107 

® Hate I, June 11, 1666, Fig 1 V, >an, C, centre, E, rear in this part 
of the action the Dutch order was inierted, bo that the actual lan uas the proper 
rear The great nninber of ships engaged in the fleet actions of these Anglo* 
Dutch wars make it impossible to represent each ship and at the same time pre- 
serve clearness in the plans. Each figure of a ship therefore represents a group, 
more or less numerous 
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hues thus staudmg over toward the Freuch coast, aud the 
breeze heeling the ships so that the English could not use 
their lower-deck guns (Fig 2, V"). The Dutch centie and 
rear also cut (Fig 1, O'), and followed the movement, hut 
being so far to leeward, could not for some time come into 
action It was duiing this time that a large Dutch ship, 
becoming sepaiated from her own fleet, was set on fire and 
burned, doubtless the ship in \rhich was Count de Guiche. 

As they dicw near Dunkiik the English went about, prob- 
ably all togetlier; for in the return to the noithwaid and 
westwaid the proper English van fell in wnth and was roughly 
handled by the Dutch ccntie under Ruytei himself (Fig 2, 
C")- This fate would be more likely to befall the lear, and 
indicates that a simultaneous movement had reversed the 
01 del The engaged ships had naturally lost to leeward, thus 
enabling Ruyter to fetch up with them Two English flag- 
ships wcie heie disabled and cut off, one, the “ Swiftsuie,” 
hauled down her colors after the admiial, a joung man of 
only twenty-seven, was killed. “Highly to bo admiicd,” 
says a contempoiary writer, “was the resolution of Yice- 
Admiial Beikcley, w'ho, though cut off fiom the line, sui- 
rounded by enemies, gieat numbers of his men killed, his 
ship disabled and boaidcd on all sides, yet continued fighting 
almost alone, killed several with his own hand, and would 
accept no quaiter , till at length, being shot in the throat 
with a musket-ball, he retiicd into the captain’s cabin, where 
he was found dead, extended at his full length upon a table, 
and almost covered with his own blood.” Quite as heroic, 
but more foitunate in its issue, was the conduct of tlie other 
English admiral thus cut off, and the incidents of his stiug- 
gle, though not specially instinctive otheiwise, are worth 
quoting, as giving a lively picture of the scenes which passed 
in the heat of the contests of those days, and afford coloiing 
to otherwise dry details. 

“Being in a short time completely disabled, one of the enemy’s 
fire-ships grappled him on the starboard quarter, he was, however, 
freed by the almost incredible exertions of his lieuteuunt, who, hav 
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tag in the midst of the flames loosed the grappling-irons, swung back 
on board his own ship unhnrt The Dutch, bent on the destruction 
of this unfortunate ship, sent a second which grappled her on tlie 
larboard side, and with greater success than the former , for the sails 
instantly taking Are, the crew were so terrified that nearly fifty of 
them jumped overboard The admiral, Sir John Harman seeing 
this confusion, ran with his sword drawn among those who remained, 
and threatened with instant death the first man who should attempt 
to quit the ship, or should not e-vert himself to quench the flames 
The crew then returned to their duty and got the fire uudei , but 
the rigging being a good deal burned, one of the topsail yards fell 
and broke Sir John’s leg In the midst of this accumulated distress, 
a third fire-ship prepared to grapple him, but was sunk by the guns 
before she could efiiect her purpose The Dutch vice-admiral, 
E\eitzen, now bore down to hun and offered quarter , but Sir John 
replied, * No, no, it is not come to that yet,’ and giving him a broad- 
side, killed the Dutch commander, after which the other enemies 
sheered o£f”^ 

It IS therefore not surprising that the account we have been 
following reported two English flag-ships lost, one by a fire- 
ship “The English chief still continued on the poit tack, 
and,” says the writer, “ as night fell we could see him proudly 
leading his line past the squadion of North Holland and Zea- 
land [the actual rear, but proper van] , which fiom noon up to 
that time had not been able to reach the enemy [Pig 2, R"] 
from their leewardly position ” The meat of Monk’s attack 
as a piece of grand tactics is e-ndent, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to that of Nelson at the Nile Discerning quickly 
the weakness of the Dutch order, he had attacked a vastly 
superior force in such a way that only part of it could come 
into action, and though the English actually lost more 
heavily, they cairied off a brilliant prestige and must have 
left considerable depression and heart-burning among the 
Dutch The eye-witness goes on “The affair continued 
until ten p m., friends and foes mixed together and as likely 
to receive injury from one as from the other It will be re- 
marked that the success of the day and the misfortunes of 
^ Campbell Lives of the Admirals. 
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the English came from their being too much scattered, too 
extended in their line , but for -which we could never have 
cut off a corner of them, as we did The mistake of Monk 
was in not keeping his ships better together , ” that is, closed 
up The remark is ]ust, the criticism scarcely so , the open- 
ing out of the line was almost unavoidable in so long a column 
of sailing-ships, and was one of the chances taken by Monk 
when he offeied battle. 

The English stood off on the port tack to the west or west- 
northwest, and next day returned to the fight The Dutch 
were now on the port tack in natural order, the light leading, 
and weie to windward; but the enemy, being moie wcatheily 
and better disciplined, soon gained the advantage ot the wind 
The English this day had forty-four ships in action, the Dutch 
about eighty , many of the English, as before said, larger The 
two fleets passed on opposite tacks, the English to windward , ^ 
but Tromp, in the rear, seeing that the Dutch older of battle 
was badly formed, the ships m two or three lines, overlapping 
and so masking each other’s fire, went about and gained to 
wmdwaid of the enemy’s van (R') , which he was able to do 
fiom the length of the line, and because the English, running 
parallel to the Dutch order, weie off the wind “At this 
moment two flag-officers of the Dutch van kept broad off, 
presenting their sterns to the English (V') Ruyter, greatly 
astonished, tried to stop them, but in vain, and therefore felt 
obliged to imitate the manoeuvre in order to keep his squad- 
ron together, but he did so with some Older, keeping some 
ships around him, and was joined by one of the van ships, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of his immediate superior. Tromp 
was now in great danger, separated [by his own act first 
and then by the conduct of the van] from his own fleet by 
the English, and would have been destroyed but for Ruyter, 
who, seeing the urgency of the case, hauled up for him,” the 
van and centre thus standing back for the rear on the oppo- 
site tack to that on which they entered action. This pre- 
vented the English from keeping up the attack on Tromp, lest 
1 Plate 1, June 12, Fig. 1, V, C, B. 
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Ruyter should gam the \rind of them, which they could not 
afford to jield because of their ^ery inferior numbers Both 
the action of Tromp and that of the junior flag-ofScers in the 
van, though showing very different degrees of warlike ardor, 
bring out stionglythe lack of suboidination and of mihtaiy 
feeling which has been charged against the Dutch officers as 
a body , no signs of which appeal among the English at this 
time 

How keenly Ruyter felt the conduct of Ins lieutenants was 
manifested when “Tiomp, immediately after this partial ac- 
tion, went on board his flagship The seamen cheered him , 
hut Ruyter said, ‘ This is no time for rejoicing, but rather for 
teais ’ Indeed, our position was bad, each squadion acting 
diffeieiitly, in no line, and all the ships huddled together like 
a flock of sheep, so packed that the English might have sur- 
lounded all of them with their forty ships [June 12, Pig 2] 
The English were in admirable order, but did not push then 
adiantage as they should, whateier the reason ” The leason 
no doubt was the same that often pi evented sailing-ships 
fiom pressing an advantage, — disability from ciippled spars 
and iiggmg, added to the inexpediency of such inferior num- 
beis risking a decisive action 

Ruytei was thus able to draw Ins fleet out into line again, 
although much maltreated by the English, and the two fleets 
passed again on opposite tacks, the Dutch to leeward, and 
Ruytei ’s ship the last in his column As he passed the 
English real , he lost his maintopmast and mainyard After 
another partial rencounter the English drew away to the 
northwest towaid their own shoies, the Dutch following 
them , the wind being still fiom soutliwest, but light The 
English were now fairly m retreat, and the pursuit continued 
all night, Ruyter’s own ship dropping out of sight in the real 
fiom her crippled state 

The third day Monk continued letieating to the westward 
He burned, by the English accounts, three disabled ships, sent 
ahead those that weie most crippled, and himself brought up 
the rear with those that weie in fighting condition, which aie 
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vaiiously stated, again by the English, at twentj^-eight and 
sixteen in number (Plate II , June 13). One of the largest 
and finest of the English fleet, the “ Eoyal Prince,” of ninety 
guns, lan aground on the Galloper Shoal and was taken by 
Troinp (Plate II a) ; but Monk’s letreat was so steady and 
orderly that he was otherwise unmolested. This shows that 
the Dutch had suffered very seveiely Towaid evening Ru- 
pert’s squadron was seen; and all the ships of the English 
fleet, except those ciippled m action, were at last united 

The next day the wind came out again very fresh fiom the 
southwest, gi\ mg the Dutch the weather-gage. The English, 
instead of attempting to pass upon opposite tacks, came up 
from astern relying upon the speed and handiness of their 
ships. So doing, the battle engaged all along the line on the 
port tack, the English to leeward ^ The Dutch fire-ships were 
badly handled and did no harm, whereas the English burned 
two of their enemies The two fleets ran on thus, exchang- 
ing broadsides for two hours, at the end of which time the 
bulk of the Englisli fleet had passed through the Dutch line ^ 
All regularity of oidei was henceforward lost. “ At tliis mo- 
ment,” says the eye-witness, “the lookout was extiaoidinary, 
for all were separated, the English as well as we But luck 
would have it that the largest of our fractions surrounding 
the admiral lemained to wmdwaid, and the largest fraction 
of the English, also with then admiial, remained to leewaid 
[Figs. 1 and 2, 0 and C']. This was the cause of our victory 
and their ruin. Our admiral had with him thirty-five or forty 
ships of his own and of other squadrons, for the squadi ons 
were scattered and order much lost The rest of the Dutch 
ships had left him. The leader of the van. Tan Ness, had 
gone oft with fourteen ships in chase of three or four English 
ships, which under a press of sail had gained to windward of 
the Dutch van [Pig. 1, Y]. Yan Tromp with the lear squad- 

* Plate n, June 14, Fig 1, E, D 

2 Fig 1, V, C, R This result was probably due simply to the greater weather- 
Uness of the English ships It would perhaps bo more accurate to say that the 
Dutch had sagged to leeward so that they drifted through the English line 
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roil had fallen to lecwaid, and so had to keep on [to lecwaid 
of Rti 3 tor and the English mam bod}, Fig 1, RJ aflci Van 
Ness, in older to icjoin the admiral b\ passing round the 
English centre ” Dc Ru\ tei and the English mam bod) kept 
np a sharp action, beating to ■windw'iid all the time Tiomp, 
baling carried sail, oieitook Van Ness, and returned bringing 
the van back nith him (V', R') , but owing to the constant 
])l 3 ing to windwaid of the English mam bod) he came up to 
leewaid of it and could not rejoin Ru 3 tei, nho was to wind- 
ward (Fig 3, V", R") Rintei, seeing this, made signal to 
the ships around him, and the mam bod) of the Dutch kept 
away before the wind (Fig 3, C"), winch was then leiy 
strong “Thus m less than no time wo found ouisehes in 
the midst of the English , wlio, being attacked on both sides, 
were thrown into confusion and saw then whole oidci dc- 
stio)cd, as well b) dint of the action, as b) the strong wind 
that was then blowing This was the hottest of the fight 
[Fig 3]. We saw the high adiniial of England scpaiatcd 
from his fleet, followed onl) b) one fire-ship With that he 
gamed to windward, and passing thiough the North Efolland 
squadion, placed himself again at the head of fifteen or twenty 
ships that 1 allied to him ” 

Thus ended this great sea-fight, the most remarkable, in 
some of its aspects, that has ci ci been fought upon the ocean 
Amid conflicting reports it is not possible to do more than 
estimate the lesults A fan ly iinpaitial account says “The 
States lost in these actions tliice \icc-admiials, two thousand 
men, and four ships The loss of the English was five thou- 
sand killed and three thousand piisoneis , and they lost besides 
sei enteen ships, of which nine remained in the hands of the 
victors Theie is no doubt that the English had much the 
worst of it, and that this was owing wholl) to the oiigmal 
blunder of weakening the fleet by a gieat detachment sent in 
another direction Great detachments are sometimes neces* 
sary evils, but in this case no necessity existed Granting 
the approach of theFicnch, the proper course for the English 
1 LoRm Fontalis Jean do Tritt 
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was to fall with their whole fleet upon the Dutch befoie their 
allies could come up. This lesson is as applicable to-day as 
it ever was A second lesson, likewise of piesent application, 
is the necessity of sound military institutions foi implanting 
coriect militaiy feeling, pride, and discipline. Great as was 
the first blunder of the English, and seiious as was the disas- 
ter, there can be no doubt that the consequences would have 
been much woise but for the high spiiit and skill vitli which 
the plans of Monk were earned out by his suboidinatcs, and 
the lack of similar suppoit to Ruytci on the pait of the Dutch 
subalterns. In the morements of the English, we hear noth- 
ing of two juniors turning tail at a ciitical moment, nor of a 
thud, with misdiiccted ai dor, getting on the wrong side of 
the enemy’s fleet. Their drill also, their tactical pi ecision, 
was remarked even then The Frenchman De Guiche, after 
witnessing this Foui Days’ Fight, wiotc — 

“ Nothing equals the beautiful order of the English at sea Never 
was a line drav n straightei than that formed by their ships , thus 
they biing all their fire to bear upon those uho draw near them . . . 
They light like a hue of cavalry which is handled according to rule, 
and applies itself solely to force back those v ho oppose, vhereas 
the Dutch advance like cavalry whose squadrons leave their ranks 
and come separately to the charge ” ^ 

The Dutch government, averse to expense, unmilitary in its 
tone, and incautious fiom long and easy victory ovci the 
degenerate navy of Spam, had allowed its fleet to sink into 
a more assembly of aimed merchantmen Things were at 
their worst in the days of Cromwell Taught by the severe 
lessons of that war, the United Provinces, under an able 
luler, had done much to mend matters, but full efficiency 
had not yet been gained 

“In 1666 as in 1653,” says a French navtil writer, “the fortune 
of war seemed to lean to the side of the English. Of the tliree great 
battles fought two were decided victories, and the third, though 
adverse, had but increased the glory of her seamen This was due 
to the intelligent boldness of Monk and Rupert, the talents of part 
1 M(5moircs, pp 249, 251, 2G6, 267 
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of the idnurals and captains, and the skill of the seamen and soldiers 
under them The wise and vigorous efforts made h} the government 
of the United Provinces, and the nndemable superiority' of Ruyter in 
experience and genius over any one of his opponents, could not com- 
pensate for the weakness or incapacity of part of the Dutch officers, 
and the manifest infenoritj of the men under them orders ” ^ 

England, as has been said before, still felt the impress of 
Cl om well’s non band upon hei militaiy institutions , but that 
impress was growing weakei Befoie the next Dutch war 
Monk was dead, and was poorly replaced by the cavalier 
Rupert. Court extravagance cut doivn the equipment of the 
navy as did the burgomaster’s pai simony, and court corrup- 
tion undermined discipline as suiely as commercial indiffer- 
ence The effect was evident when the fleets of the two 
countries met again, six years later. 

There was one well-known feature of all the military navies 
of that day which calls fora passing comment , for its coriect 
bearing and value is not always, perhaps not generally, seen 
The command of fleets and of single vessels was often given 
to soldiers, to military men unaccnstomed to the sea, and 
ignoiant how to handle the ship, that duty being intrusted to 
anothei class of officer Looking closely into the facts, it is 
seen that this made a clean division between the direction of 
the fighting and of the motive power of the ship This is the 
essence of the matter , and the principle is the same whatever 
the motive power may be The inconvenience and inefficiency 
of such a system was obvious then as it is now, and the logic 
of facts gradually threw the two functions into the hands of 
one corps of officers, the result being the modern naval officer, 
as that term is generally understood ^ Unfortunately, in this 
process of blending, the less important function was allowed 
to get the upper hand ; the naval officer came to feel more 

1 Chabaud-Arnanlt Revne Mar et Col 1885 

3 The tme significance of this change has often been misunderstood, and hence 
erroneoas inferences as to the future ha^e been drawn It was not a case of the 
new displacing the old, hut of the military element in a military organization 
asserting its necessary and meiitable control over all other functions 
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proud of Ills dexterity in managing the motive poiver of his 
ship than of his skill m de\ eloping her military efficiency. 
The bad effects of this lack of miciest iii mihtaiy science 
became most CMdent i\hen the point of handling fleets was 
leached, because foi that mihtaiy skill told most, and previous 
study was most ncccssaiy , but it uas felt in the single ship as 
well lienee it came to pass, and especially in the English 
naAy, that the piide of the seaman took the place of the piide 
of the mihtaiy man The English na^al officer thought moie 
of that uhicli likened him to the mci chant captain than of that 
which made him akin to the soldier In the Ficnch na\y 
this result was less gencial, owing piobably to the moie mili- 
tary spirit of the govcinmcnt, and especially of the nobility, 
to whom the rank of officer was icsencd It was not possible 
that men whose whole association was mihtaiy, all of whose 
friends looked upon aims as the one careci for a gentleman, 
could think more of the sails and i igging than of the guns 
or the fleet The English coips of officers was of different 
origin Theic was moie than the w’liter thought in Ma- 
caulay’s w'ell-known sajing “Thcic were seamen and theie 
were gentlemen in the navy of Chailes II , but the seamen 
weic not gentlemen, and the gentlemen were not seamen” 
The trouble was not in the absence or presence of gentlemen 
as such, but in the fact that under the conditions of that day 
the gentleman was pre-eminently the military element of 
society , and that the seaman, after the Dutch wars, gradually 
edged the gentleman, and with him the mihtaiy tone and 
spiiit as distinguished from simple courage, out of the seivicc 
Even “such men of family as Hcibert and Russell, William 
III ’s admiials,” says the biogiaphcr of Loid Ilawkc, “wcie 
sailois indeed, but only able to hold their owui bi adopting 
the boisterous manneis of the haidy tarpaulin ” The same 
national tiaits which made the Eicnch inferior as seamen 
made them supeiior as military men , not in com age, but in 
skill To this day the same tendency obtains , the dii ection 
of the motive pow^er has no such consideration as the military 
functions in the navies of the Latin nations. The studious 
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and systematic side of the French character also inclined the 
French oflicer, when not a tiiflei, to consider and develop 
tactical questions in a logical manner to prepare himself to 
handle fleets, not mcrch as a seaman hut as a military man 
The result showed, in the Ameiican Kevolutionary "War, that 
despite a mournful histoiy of go\ ernnieiital neglect men who 
were first of all militar} men, infeiior though they were in 
oppoi tunitics as seamen to their enemies, could meet them on 
more than equal terms as to tactical skill, and wcie piacticall} 
then supciiors in handling fleets Tlic false theory has 
ahead} been pointed out, which directed the action of the 
French fleet not to crushing its enemy, but to some ulterior 
aim , but this does not affect the fact that in tactical skill the 
military men weie superior to the mere seamen, though their 
tactical skill was applied to mistaken strategic ends The 
source whence the Dutch mainlj drew their officers does not 
certainlv appeal , for while the English na\al histoiian in 1666 
says that most of the captains of their fleet w ere sons of rich 
burgomasters, placed there for political reasons by the Grand 
Pensionary, and without experience, Duquesne, the ablest 
Fiench admiral of the day, eomments in 1676 on the prceision 
and skill of the Dutch captains in terms very disparaging to 
his own It IS likely, from many indications, that they were 
generally merchant seamen, with little oiigmal military feel- 
ing, but the severity with which the delinquents w^ere pun- 
ished both by the State and by popular frenzy, seems to have 
driven these officers, who were far from lacking the highest 
personal courage, into a sense of what militai v loyalty and 
subordination required They made a very different recoid 
in 1672 from that of 1666 

Before finally Icaiing the Four Days’ Fight, the conclu- 
sions of another writer may well be quoted — 

“Such was that bloody Battle of the Four Days, or Straits of 
Calais, the most memorable sea-fight of modern days , not, indeed, by 
its results, but by the aspect of its different phases , by the fury of 
the combatants , by the boldness and skill of the leaders , and by the 
new character which it gave to sea irarfare. More than any other 
9 
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this fight marks clearly the passage from former methods to the tactics 
of the end of the seventeenth century For the first time we can fol- 
low as though traced upon a plan, the principal movements of the 
contending fleets It seems quite clear that to the Dutch as well 
as to the British have been given a tactical book and a code of sig- 
nals , or, at the least, wntten instructions, extensive and precise, to 
serve instead of such a code. "We feel that each admiral now has 
his squadron in hand, and that even the commandei-in-chief disposes 
at his will, during the fight, of the various subdivisions of his fleet. 
Compare this action with those of 1652, and one plam fact stares you 
m the face, — that between the two dates naval tactics have under- 
gone a revolution 

“Such were the changes that distmguish the war of 1665 from that 
of 1652 As in the latter epoch, the admiral still thinks the weather- 
gage an advantage for his fleet , but it is no longer, from the tactical 
point of view, the principal, we might almost say the sole, preoccu- 
pation Now he wishes above all to keep his fleet in good order and 
compact as long as possible, so as to keep the power of combining^ 
during the action, the movements of the different squadrons Look 
at Euyter, at the end of the Four Days’ Fight , with great difficulty 
he has kept to wmdward of the Engbsh fleet, yet he does not hesitate 
to sacrifice this advantage m order to unite the two parts of his fleet, 
which are separated by the enemy If at the later fight off the 
North Foreland great mtervals exist between the Dutch squadrons, 
if the rear afteiward continues to withdraw from the centre, Euyter 
deplores such a fault as the chief cause of his defeat. He so deplores 
It in his official report , he even accuses Tromp [who was his personal 
enemy] of treason or cowardice, — an unjust accusation, but which 
none the less shows the enormous importance thenceforth attached, 
during action, to the reumon of the fleet mto a whole strictly and 
regularly maintained.” * 

This commentary is justified in so far as it points out gen- 
eral aims and tendencies ; but the results were not as com- 
plete as might be inferred from it 

The English, notwithstanding their heavy loss in the Pour 
Days’ Battle, were at sea again within two months, much 
to the surprise of the Dutch; and on the 4th of August 

1 Chabaud-Arnault Revue Mar. et Col 1885 
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another severe fight was fought oil the North Foreland, end- 
ing in the comjilete defeat of the latter, who retiied to their 
own coasts The English follon cd, and effected an entrance 
into one of the Dutch haibois, whcie the} destrojcd a large 
fleet of meichantnieu as well as a town of some importance 
Toward the end of 1666 both sides were tired of the war, 
which was doing great haiin to tiadc, and weakening both 
iiai ics to the adi antage of the growmg sea powei of France 
Negotiations looking lowaid peace weie opened, but Chailes 
II, ill disposed to the United Pi ounces, confident that the 
glowing pretensions of Louis XIV to the Spanish Nether- 
lands would bicak up the e\isting alliance between Holland 
and France, and idling also upon the scvcie reverses suf- 
fered at sea by the Dutch, was exacting and haughty in Ins 
demands To justify and maintain this line of conduct he 
should have kept up his fleet, the prestige of which had been 
so advanced by its Mctoiics Instead of that, poveitj, the 
result of extra! aganco and of his homo policy, led him to pei- 
mit it to decline , ships in large numbers W'cre laid up , and 
ho readily adopted an opinion w'hicli chimed in with his 
penury, and which, as it has had advocates at all peiiods 
of sea histoiy, should be noted and condemned here This 
opinion, warmly opposed by Monk, was — 

“ That as the Dutch were chiefly supported by trade, as the supply 
of their navy depended upon trade, and, as experience showed, nothing 
provoked the people so much as injuring their trade, his Majesty 
should therefore apply himself to this, which would effectually hum- 
ble them, at the same time that it would less exhaust the English than 
fitting out such mighty fleets as had hitherto kept the sea every sum- 
mer. . . . Upon these motives the king took a fatal resolution of 
laying up his great ships and keeping only a few frigates on the 
cruise ” ^ 

In consequence of this economical theory of carrying on a 
war, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, De Witt, who had 
the year before caused soundmgs of the Thames to be made, 

1 Camphell laves of the Admirals 
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sent into the river, under De Euyter, a foice of sixt}’- or 
seventy ships-of-the-line, which on the 14th of June, 1667, 
went up as high as Gravesend, destroying ships at Chatham 
and in the Medway, and taking possession of Sheerness The 
light of the files could be seen fiom London, and the Dutch 
fleet remained in possession of the mouth of the river until 
the end of the month Under this blow, following as it did 
upon the gieat plague and the gieat fiie of London, Chailes 
consented to peace, which was signed July 31, 1667, and is 
known as the Peace of Breda The most lasting result of the 
war was the tiansfer of New Yoik and New Jeisey to Eng- 
land, thus joining her noithein and southern colonies in 
Noith Ameiica 

Befoie going on again with the general course of the history 
of the times, it will be well to consider for a moment the 
theory which woiked so disastrously for England m 1667 ; 
that, namely, of maintaining a sea-war mainly by preying 
upon the enemy’s commeice This plan, which involves only 
the maintenance of a few swift cruisers and can be backed by 
the spiiit of gieed in a nation, fitting out piivateers without 
diiect expense to the State, possesses the specious atti actions 
which economy always piesents The gieat injuiy done to the 
wealth and piospeiity of the enemy is also undeniable; and 
although to some extent his mei chant-ships can shelter them- 
selves Ignobly under a foieign flag while the war lasts, this 
guert e de cow se, as the French call it, this commerce-destroy- 
ing, to use our own phiase, must, if m itself successful, greatly 
embarrass the foreign government and distress its people. 
Such a war, however, cannot stand alone , it must be sup- 
poi ted, to use the military phrase , unsubstantial and evanes- 
cent in itself, it cannot reach far from its base That base 
must be either home poits, or else some solid outpost of the 
national power, on the shore or the sea ; a distant dependency 
or a powerful fleet Failing such suppoit, the cruiser can 
only dash out huiiiedly a short distance fiom home, and its 
blows, though painful, cannot be fatal. It was not the policy 
of 1667, but Cromwell’s powerful fleets of ships-of-the-lme in 
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1G52, that shut the Dutch merchantmen in then ports and 
caused the glass to gioir m the sticets of Amsterdam When, 
instiuctcd by the suffering of that time, the Dutch kept laigc 
fleets afloat thiough two exhausting wais, though their com- 
merce suffcied gieathjthej boic up the bin den of the strife 
against England and France united Fort\ }c.irs latei, Louis 
XI V was drnen, b}' exhaustion, to the policy adopted by 
Charles II through parsimonj* Tlicn m ere the daj s of the 
gieat Ficnch pinatccis, Jean Bart, Foibm, Duguay-Tioum, 
Du Cassc, and othcis The rcgulai fleets of tlie French naiy 
■acre practically aithdiawn from the ocean duiing the gicat 
War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1712) The French 
naval histoiian sajs — 

“ Uinblo to renew the naval armaments, Louis XIV increased llio 
number o£ cruisers upon the more frequented seas, especially the Chan- 
nel and the German Ocean [not fir from liomc, it will bo noticed] 
In these diifcrcnt spots the cruisers ucro nln ivs m a position to in- 
tercept or hinder the mot cments of transports 1 idcn with troops, and 
of the numerous contojs carrMiig supjilics of all kinds In these 
seas, in the centre of the commercial and political norld, there is 
always work for cruisers Notwithstanding the difficulties they met, 
ow mg to the absence of 1 irgc fricndlj fleets, they served adi anta- 
gcously the cause of the two peoples [French and Spanish] These 
ciuiscrs, in the face of the Anglo-Dutcli power, needed good luck, 
boldness, and skill These three conditions w ere not lacking to our 
seamen , but then, what chiefs and what captains tbej had ' ” ^ 

The English historian, on the other hand, while admitting 
how severely the people and comracice of England suffcied 
fiom the cruisers, bittcily reflecting at times upon the admin- 
istration, yet refeis over and otcr again to the mcreasing 
piosperity of the whole countiy, and especially of its commer- 
cial part In the preceding war, on the contrary, from 1G89 
to 1697, when Prance sent great fleets to sea and disputed the 
supremacy of the ocean, how different the result ! The samo 
English writer says of that time — 


1 Lapcyrouso-Bonfils Hist do la Marmo 7ian9ai5e 
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“ With respect to our trade it is certain that we suffered infinitely 
more, not merely than the French, for that was to be expected irom 
the greater number of our merchant-ships, but than we ever did in 
any former war. . . . This proceeded in great measure from the vigi- 
lance of the French, who carried on the war in a piratical way It 
is out of all doubt that, taking aU together, our traflSc suffered exces- 
sively , our merchants were many of them rumed.” ^ 

Macaulay says of this peiiod “During many months of 
1693 the English trade with the Mediterranean had been in- 
terrupted almost entiiely. There was no chance that a mei- 
chantman from London or Amsterdam would, if unprotected, 
reach the Pillars of Hercules without being boaided by a 
French privateer; and the protection of armed vessels was 
not easily obtained ” Why ? Because the vessels of Eng- 
land’s navy were occupied watching the French navy, and 
this diversion of them from the cruisers and privateers con- 
stituted the support which a commerce-destroying war must 
have A French historian, speaking of the same peiiod in 
England (1696), says “ The state of the finances was deploia- 
ble ; money was scarce, maritime insurance thirty per cent, 
the Navigation Act was virtually suspended, and the English 
shipping reduced to the necessity of sailing under the Swedish 
and Danish flags ” ^ Half a century later the French govern- 
ment was again reduced, by long neglect of the navy, to a 
cruising warfare. With what results ? First, the French 
historian says “ Fiom June, 1756, to June, 1760, French pri- 
vateers captured from the English more than twenty-five hun- 
dred merchantmen. In 1761, though Fiance had not, so to 
speak, a single ship-of-the-lme at sea, and though the English 
had taken two hundred and forty of our privateers, their 
comrades still took eight hundred and twelve vessels. But,” 
he goes on to say, “the prodigious growth of the English 
shipping explains the number of these prizes.” ® In other 
words, the suffering involved to England in such numerous 

1 Campbell: Lives of the Admirals 2 jfartm History of ITranpe 

3 Martm Histoiy of France 
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captures, uliicli must ha\c caused creat mdiMdiial injury and 
discontent, did not reall} prc\Lnt the growing piospeiit} of 
the State and of the commuuiU at large The Ihighsh naval 
liistorian sjicaking of the «;amc pciiod sajs ‘ While the 
commerce of rianco was iieaiU dtstio^cd, tlic trading-fleet of 
England co\eied the seas E\ci> jear her commeice was 
increasing, the monc} which the war c lined out was rctiiincd 
b\ the piodiice of her industiy. Eight thousand mcithant 
vessels w'cic cinploied by the English merthants ’ And 
again, summing up the results of the w ar, after stating the 
immense amount of specie hi ought into the kingdom b} foi- 
cign conquests, he sa\s “The trade of England iiici eased 
graduall} c'cry jear, and such a scene of national piospeiit), 
while waging a long, blood}, and costl} war, was nc\er befoic 
shown b} ail} pcojde in thcwoild*’ On the other hand, the 
liistoiiaii of the Flench nan, speaking of an earlier phase of 
the same wars, sa}s “The English fhets, haiiiig nothing to 
resist them, swept the seas Our pinatceis and single ciuis- 
ers, ha\ mg no fleet to keep dow n the abundance of their ene- 
mies, ran shoit caicers Twent} thousand Fiench seamen 
la} in English prisons ” ^ When, on the other hand, in the 
Wai of the Amoiican Reiolution Fiance icsunied the policy of 
Colbert and of the carl} reign of Louis XIV , and kept largo 
ballle-flcets afloat, the same result again followed as in the 
da}s of Tounillc “For the first tune,” sa}s the Annual 
Register, forgetting oi ignorant of the cvpei icncc of 1G93, and 
remembering only the gloiics of the later wars, “English 
merchant-ships were drnen to take refuge under foreign 
flags ” “ Fiiiall} , in quitting this pait of the subject, it may be 
rcmaikcd that in the island of Martinique the Pieiich had a 
powerful distant dependency upon which to base a cruising 
warfare, and during the Scion Years’ Wai, as aftcrwaid 
during the First Empiic, it, with Guadeloupe, was the refuge 
of numcious privateers “The rccoids of the English admi- 
ralty raise the losses of the Englisli in the "West Indies duiing 
the first ycais of the Seven Ycais’ War to fourteen hundred 
1 LappjrousoBonfils ’’ Auunol licg , ^ oL p 10 
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merchantmen taken or destroyed ” The English fleet was 
therefore directed against the islands, both of which fell, in- 
volving a loss to the trade of Prance greater than all the dep- 
redations of her ciuisers on the English commerce, besides 
bieaking up the system, but in the war of 1778 the great 
fleets pi elected the islands, which were not even thieatened 
at any tune 

So fai we have been viewing the effect of a pin ely cruising 
waifaie, not based upon powerful squadions, only upon that 
paiticulai part of the cnemj’s stiength against which it is thco- 
letically diiccted, — upon his commerce and genei al wealth ; 
upon tlie smews of wai The evidence seems to show that 
even for its own special ends such a mode of war is inconclu 
sivc, woi lying but not deadly, it might almost he said that 
it causes needless suffcimg What, howciei, is the effect of 
this policy upon the gcneial ends of the war, to which it is 
one of the means, and to -winch it is subsidiaiy ? How, again, 
does it 1 eact upon the people that practise it ’ As the his- 
toiicdl evidences will come up in detail from time to time, it 
need heie only be summaii7cd Tlie result to England m the 
da}s of Chailes II has been seen, — her coast insulted, her 
shipping buincd almost within sight of her capital In the 
Wai of the Spanish Succession, -when the contiol of Spain was 
the military object, while the Piench depended upon a ciuis- 
ing war against commeice, the navies of England and Hol- 
land, unopposed, guaidcd the coasts of the peninsula, blocked 
the poit of Toulon, forced the Piench succois to cioss the 
Pyrenees, and by keeping open the sea highw’ay, neutialized 
the geographical neaincbs of Fiance to the seat of war. 
Their fleets seized Gibraltai, Barcelona, and Minorca, and co- 
operating -wnth the Austiian aimy failed by little of reducing 
Toulon In the Seven Yeais’ Wai tlie English fleets seized, 
or aided in seizing, all the most valuable colonies of Fiance 
and Spain, and made fiequent descents on the French coast. 
The War of the Ameiican Revolution affords no lesson, the 
fleets being neaily equal The next most striking instance to 
Americans is the War of 1812 Everybody knows how our 
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pri\ atecrs swarmed over the seas, and that from the small- 
ness of our nar^ the war was essentially, indeed solely, a 
cruising war Except upon the lakes, it is doubtful if more 
than t\i 0 of our ships at any time acted together The in3ury 
done to English commerce, thus unexpectedly attacked by a 
distant foe uliich had been undervalued, may be fully con- 
ceded, but on the one hand, the American cruisers were 
powci fully supported by the French fleet, which being assem- 
bled in larger or smaller bodies in the many ports under the 
empeior’s contiol from Antweip to Venice, tied the fleets of 
England to blockade duty , and on the other hand, when the 
fall of the emperor released them, our coasts weie insulted in 
every direction, the Chesapeake enteied and controlled, its 
shores wasted, the Potomac ascended, and V^ashington burned. 
The Noithern frontier was kept in a state of alaim, though 
there squadrons, absolutely weak but relatively strong, sus- 
tained the general defence , while in the South the Mississippi 
was entei ed unopposed, and Xcw Orleans bai ely saved "When 
negotiations for peace were opened, the beating of the English 
toward the American envojs was not that of men who felt 
their country to bo thieatencd with an unbeaiable ovil The 
late Civil War, with the cruises of the “Alabama” and 
“Sumter” and their consorts, revived the tiadition of com- 
merce-destioying In so far as this is one means to a gen- 
eral end, and is based upon a navj’- otherwise powerful, it is 
well , but we need not expect to see the feats of tliose ships 
repeated in the face of a great sea power. In the first place, 
those ciuises were powerfully supported by the determination 
of the United States to blockade, not only the chief centres 
of Southern trade, but every inlet of the coast, thus leaving 
few ships available for pmsuit, in the second place, had 
there been ten of those cruisers where there was one, they 
would not have stopped the incursion m Southern waters of 
the Union fleet, which penetrated to every point accessible 
from the sea , and m the third place, the undeniable injury, 
direct and indirect, inflicted upon individuals and upon one 
branch of the nation’s industry (and how high that shipping 
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industry stands m the wntei’s estimation need not be re- 
peated), did not in the least influence or letaid the event of 
the war. Such injuries, unaccompanied by others, are moi e 
iriitating than weakening On the othei hand, will any refuse 
to admit that the woik of tlie gieat Union fleets powei fully 
modified and hastened an end whicli was piobably inevita- 
ble in any case ^ As a sea powei the South then occupied 
the place of Fiance in the wais we have been consideiiiig, 
while the situation of the Noith resembled that of England; 
and, as in Fiance, the suffeieis in the Coiifedeiacy were not a 
class, but the goveininent and the nation at laige It is not 
the taking of mduidual ships or con^oys, bo they few or 
many, that sti ikes down the money pou or of a nation ; it is 
the possession of that oveibeaiing powei on the sea which 
diives the enemy’s flag fiom it, or allous it to appeal onh as 
a fugitive ; and which, by conti oiling the gieat common, closes 
the highways by which coinmcice moves to and fiom the 
enemy’s shoies This oveibeaiing power can only be cxei- 
cised by gieat navies, and by them (on the bioad sea) less 
cfiiciontly now than m the dajs when the neutial flag had not 
its pieseiit immunity. It is not unlikely that, in the event of 
a war between inaiitime nations, an attempt may bo made by 
the one having a groat sea powci and wishing to break down 
its cncni) ’s commerce, to interpiet the phrase “ effective 
blockade ” in the niannei that best suits its interests at the 
time , to assert that the speed and disposal of its ships make 
the blockade effective at much gi eater distances and with 
fewer ships than foi merly. The detcimination of such a ques- 
tion will depend, not upon the weaker belligeient, but upon 
neutral powers , it will laise the issue between belligeient and 
neutral rights, and if the belligerent have a vastly ovei powei - 
ing navy he may cany his point, just as England, w hen jios- 
sessing the mastery of the seas, long refused to admit the 
doctrine of the neutial flag coveimg the goods. 
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VTak of Exolaitd axd Fpaxce ix Aleiaxce agaixst the Uxited 
P rO\-TXCFS, 1C72-1C74 — riXAEET, OF FfAXCF ACAIXST CoaIBINED 
Eupopt, 1674-1G78 — Sea Battefs of Sollbay, the Teael, axd 
Stromboli 

S HORTLY before the conclusion of the Peace of Breda, 
Louis XI Y made his first step toward seizing parts of the 
Spanish Netherlands and Franche Comtd At the same time 
that his armies moved forward, he sent out a State paper setting 
forth his claims upon the territories in question This paper 
showed unmistakably the ambitious character of the young 
king, loused the anxiety of Europe, and doubtless increased the 
strength of the peace paity in England Under the leader- 
ship of Holland, but mth the hearty co-operation of the Eng- 
lish minister, an alliance was formed between tlie two countries 
and Sweden, hitherto the friend of France, to check Louis’ 
advance before his power became too great The attack first 
on the Netherlands in 1667, and then on Franche Comt4 in 
1668, showed the hopeless weakness of Spain to defend her 
possessions , they fell almost without a blow 
The policy of the Umted Provinces, relative to the claims 
of Louis at this time, was summed up in the phrase that 
“ France was good as a friend, but not as a neighbor ” They 
were unwilling to break their traditional alliance, but still more 
unwilling to have her on their border The policy of the Eng- 
lish people, though not of their king, turned toward the Dutch 
In the increased greatness of Louis they saw danger to all 
Europe ; to themselves more especially if, by a settled prepon- 
derance on the continent, his hands were free to develop his sea 
power. “ Flanders once in the power of Louis XIV ,” wrote the 
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English ambassador Temple, “ the Dutch feel that their coun- 
try ■vrill be only a maiitime province of France,” and shar- 
ing that opinion, “ he advocated the policy of resistance to the 
latter countiy, ivhose domination in the Low Countries he con- 
sidered as a threatened subjection of all Europe lie never 
ceased to icprcseiit to his goveinment how dangerous to Eng- 
land would be the conquest of the sea provinces by France, 
and he ui gently pointed out the need of a prompt understand- 
ing with the Dutch ‘ This would be the best revenge,’ said 
he, ‘foi the tuck Fiance has played us in invohing us in the 
last war with the United Proiinces.’ ” These considciations 
brought the two countiies together in that Triple Alliance 
with Sweden which has been mentioned, and which foi a time 
checked the onward movement of Louis. But the wais be- 
tween the two sea nations weie too recent, the humiliation of 
England in the Thames too bitter, and the i lvalues that still 
existed too leal, too deeply seated in the natuio of things, to 
make that alliance durable It needed the dangci ous powei 
of Louis, and his peisistencc in a couise threatening to both, 
to weld the union of these natuial antagonists This was not 
to bo done without another bloody encountei 

Louis was deeply angeied at the Tuple Alliance, and his 
wrath was tinned mainly upon Holland, in which fiom the 
necessities of her position he recognized his most steadfast 
opponent. Foi the time, howevei, he seemed to yield, the 
more readily because of the probable approaching failure of 
the Spanish royal line, and the ambition he had of getting 
more than merely the teiritoiy lying to the east of France, 
when the throne became vacant But, though he dissembled 
and yielded, from that time he set his mind upon the destruc- 
tion of the republic This policy was directlj’^ contiaiy to 
that laid down by Richelieu, and to the true wclfaie of 
France It was to England’s interest, at least just then, that 
the United Provinces should not be trodden down by France ; 
but it was much more to the interest of France that they 
should not be subjected to England England, free from the 
continent, might stand alone upon the seas contending with 
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Prance : but France, hampered by her continental politics, 
could not hope to vrest the control of the seas from Eng- 
land without an ally This alh Louis proposed to deslioj, 
and he asked England to help him The final icsult is 
alicady known, but the outlines of the contest must now 
be followed 

Before the royal purpose had passed into action, and ■while 
there was still time to turn the encigies of France into an- 
other channel, a diffcicnt course nas proposed to the king 
Tins was the pi eject of Leibnitz, before spoken of, which has 
special inteicst for our subject because, in pioposing to re- 
verse the lines which Louis then laid down, to make conti- 
nental e\pansion secondary and growth bejond the sea the 
prmiarj object of Fiance, the tcndcnci aiowedlj and necessa- 
rily was to base the greatness of the country upon the control 
of the sea and of commerce The immediate object offered to 
the France of that day, with the attainment of which, how- 
01 cr, she could not haic stopped short, was tlie conquest of 
Egjpt, that country which, facing both the Mcditei rancan 
and Eastern seas, gai c control of the great commercial route 
which in our own day has been completed bj the Suez Canal 
That route had lost much of its value by the discoicry of the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope, and yet more by the un- 
settled and piratical conditions of the seas through which it 
lay, but with a really strong naial power occupjing the key 
of the position it might have been largely restored Such a 
powei posted in Egjpt would, in the already decajing condi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, liaie coiiti oiled the trade not 
only of India and the far East, but also of the Levant , but the 
enterprise could not have stopped thcic The necessity of 
mastering the Meditcnanean and opening the Red Sea, closed 
to Christian vessels bj’- Mohammedan bigotiy, would have 
compelled the occupation of stations on either side of Egypt ; 
and France would have been led step by step, as England has 
been led by thp possession of India, to the seizure of points 
like Malta, Cyprus, Aden, in short, to a great sea power That 
is clear now ; but it will be interesting to hear the arguments 
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by 'vrlncli Leibnitz sought to convince the French king two 
hundred years ago. 

After pointing out the weakness of the Turkish Empire, 
and the readiness with which it might be further embarrassed 
by stirring up Austria and Poland, the latter the traditional 
ally of Fiance, after showing that France had no armed enemy 
in the Mediterranean, and that on the other side of Egypt she 
would meet the Portuguese colonies, longing to obtain protec- 
tion against the Dutch m India, the memorial proceeds — 

“ The conquest of Egypt, that Holland of the East, is infinitely 
easier than that of the United Provinces France needs peace in the 
west, war at a distance. War with Holland will probably rum the 
new Indian companies as well as the colonies and commerce lately 
revived by France, and will inciease the burdens of the people while 
dimmishing their resources. The Dutch will retire into their mari- 
time towns, stand there on the defensive in perfect safety, and assume 
the offensive on the sea with great chance of success. If France 
does not obtain a complete victory over them, she loses all her influ- 
ence in Europe, and by victory she endangers that influence. In 
Egypt, on the contrary, a repulse, almost impossible, will be of no great 
consequence, and victory will give the dominion of the seas, the 
commerce of the East and of India, the preponderance in Christendom, 
and even the empire of the East on the ruins of the Ottoman power 
The possession of Egypt opens the way to conquests worthy of 
Alesander ; the extreme weakness of the Orientals is no longer a 
secret Whoever has Egypt will have all the coasts and islands of 
the Indian Ocean It is in Egypt that Holland will be conquered , 
it IS there she will be despoiled of what alone renders her prosperous, 
the treasures of the East. She will be struck without being able to 
ward off the blow. Should she wish to oppose the designs of France 
upon Egypt, she would be overwhelmed with the universal hatred of 
Christians, attacked at home, on the con ti ary, not only could she ward 
off the aggression, but she could avenge herself sustained by universal 
public opinion, which suspects the views of France of ambition.” ^ 

The memorial had no effect. “ All that the efforts of am- 
bition and human prudence could do to lay the foundations 
for the destruction of a nation, Louis XIV. now did. Diplo- 
1 Martin History of France 
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matic stiatcgy on a vast scale was displajed in order to isolate 
and hem in Holland Louis, who had been unable to make 
Europe accept the conquest of Belgium by France, now hoped 
to induce it to see \i ithout trembling the fall of Holland ” 
His clToits were in the main successful The Triple Alliance 
n as broken , the King of England, though contrary to the 
■v\ ishes of his people, made an offensn c allianec m itb Louis , 
and Holland, n hen the war began, found liei self without an 
ally in Europe, except the woin-out kingdom of Spam and the 
Elector of Brandenburg, then b} no means a brst-class State 
But 111 Older to obtain the help of Chailcs II , Louis not only 
engaged to pay him laige sums of money, but also to give to 
England, from the spoils of Holland and Belgium, Walehcren, 
Slui s, and Cadsand, and c\en the islands of Goiee and Voorn , 
the control, that is, of the mouths of the great commercial 
nveis the Scheldt and the Meuse With regard to the united 
fleets of the two nations, it was agiccd that the oflicer bear- 
ing the admiral’s flag of England should command in chief. 
The question of naial piccedence was reserved, by not 
sending the admiral of Prance afloat , but it was practically 
yielded It is evident that in his eagerness for the lum of 
Holland and hts own continental aggrandizement Louis was 
playing directly into England’s hand, as to power on the sea 
A French historian is justified in saying “These negotia- 
tions ha\e been wrongly judged. It has been often repeated 
that Charles sold England to Louis XIV This is true only 
of internal policy Charles indeed plotted the political and re- 
ligious subjugation of England with the help of a foreign 
power , but as to external interests, he did not sell them, for 
the greater share in the profit from the ruin of the Dutch was 
to go to England ” ^ 

During the years preceding the war the Dutch made every 
diplomatic effort to avert it, but the hatred of Charles and 
Louis prevented any concession being accepted as final An 
English royal yacht was ordered to pass through the Dutch 
ships-of-war in the Channel, and to fire on them if they did 

I Martin , Historjr of France 
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not strike tlieir flags In January, 1672, England sent an 
ultimatum, summoning Holland to acknowledge the right of 
the English crown to the sovereignty of the Biitish seas, and 
to order its fleets to lower their flags to the smallest English 
man-of-war, and demands such as these leceived the support 
of a French king The Dutch continued to yield, but seeing at 
length that all concessions were useless, they in February 
01 dered into commission seventy-five ships-of-the-line, besides 
smaller vessels On the 23d of March the English, without 
declaration of war, attacked a fleet of Dutch merchantmen ; 
and on the 29th the king declared war This was followed, 
April 6th, by the declaration of Louis XIV. , and on the 28th 
of the same month he set out to take command in person of 
his army 

The war which now began, including the third and last of 
the great contests between the English and Dutch upon the 
ocean, was not, like those before it, purely a sea war, and it 
will be necessarf to mention its leading outlines on the land 
also, not only in order to clearness of impression, but also 
to bring out the desperate straits to which the republic was 
1 educed, and the final deliverance through its sea power in 
the hands of the great seaman De Buytei 

The naval war differs from those that pieceded it in more 
than one respect ; but its most distinctive feature is that the 
Dutch, except on one occasion at the very beginning, did not 
send out their fleet to meet the enemy, but made what may 
properly be called a strategic use of their dangerous coast and 
shoals, upon which were based their sea opeiations To this 
course they weie forced by the desperate odds under which 
they were fighting , but they did not use their shoals as a 
meie shelter, — the warfare they waged was the defensive- 
offensive. When the wind was fair for the allies to attack, 
Ruyter kept under cover of his islands, or at least on ground 
where the enemy dared not follow , but when the wind served 
so that he might attack in his own way, he turned and fell 
upon them There are also apparent indications of tactical 
combinations, on his part, of a higher order than have yet 
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been met, though it is possible that the pailiculai acts re- 
ferred to, consisting in partial attacks amounting to little 
more tlian dcmoii'sti ations against the French contingent, may 
ha\c sprung fioin political motnes This solution for the 
undoubted fact that the Dutch attacked the Ficiich lightly 
has not been met nitli elseivheic b) the n liter, but it seems 
po'jsiblc tliat the rulers of the United Pi ounces may liaic 
nislicd not to incicasc the eKaspciation of then most dan- 
gerous cncim by humiliating his fleet, and so making it less 
easy to his pride to accept their ofTcis Thcic is, howevei, 
an equally satisfactoiy mihtaiy e-^planation m the supposition 
that the French being }ct incxpeiienced, Rujter thought 
it oiilv necessary to contain them uhile falling in foice upon 
the English The latter fought thioughont uith their old 
gallantry, but less than their old discipline, uhcrcas the 
attacks of the Dutch ucrc made with a sustained and unani- 
mous vigor that showed a gicat military adiancc Tlic action 
of the French was at limes suspicious , it has been alleged 
that Louis 01 dered his admiral to economuo his fleet, and 
there is good reason to believe that toward the end of the 
two years that England remained in his alliance he did 
do so 

The authorities of the United Provinces, knowing that the 
French fleet at Brest was to join the English in the Thames, 
made great exertions to fit out then squadron so as to attack 
the latter before the junction was made, but the wretched 
lack of centralization m their naval administration caused 
this project to fail The pi ounce of Zealand was so back- 
ward that its contingent, a large fiaction of the whole, was 
not ready m time , and it has been charged that the delay 
was due, not merely to mismanagement, but to disaffection 
to the party in control of the government A blow at the 
English fleet in its own waters, by a superior force, before its 
ally arrived, was a correct military conception, judging fiom 
the aftei -history of this war, it might well have produced a 
profound effect upon the whole course of the sti uggle Ruyter 
finally got to sea and fell in with the allied fleets, but though 
10 
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fully intending to fight, fell back before them to his own coast. 
The allies did not follow him there, but ictiied, apparently in 
full sccuiity, to Southwold Bay, on the east coast of England, 
some ninety miles north of the mouth of the Thames There 
they anchoicd in tliiec divisions, — two English, the reai and 
ceiitie of the allied line, to the noitliwaid, and the van, com- 
posed of Ficnch ships, to the south waid Eujtcr followed 
them, and on the caily morning of June 7, 1672, the Dutch 
fleet was signalled by a Ficncli lookout fiigate in the north- 
ward and eastward, standing down befoie a noitheast wind 
for the allied fleet, fiom "which a large number of boats and 
men wcie ashore in watcimg parties. Tlic Dutch oidei of 
battle was in two lines, the ad\ anced one containing eighteen 
ships with fiic-ships (Plate III, A). Then total foicc was 
ninety-one ships-of-thc-lmc j that of the allies one hundicd 
and one 

The wind was blowing towaid the coast, "which hcie tiends 
neaily noith and south, and the allies were m an aw’kward posi- 
tion They had liist to get under way, and they could not 
fall back to gam time or loom to establish then oidei Most 
of the ships cut their cables, and the English made sail on 
the staiboaid tack, heading about north-noi thwest, a couise 
"wdiich foiccd them soon to go about , whereas the Fiench 
took the othei tack (Plate III , B) The battle began theiefore 
by the separation of the allied fleet Ruyter sent one division 
to attack the Fiench, or rathci to contain them, foi these 
opponents exchanged only a distant cannonade, although the 
Dutch, being to windwai d, had the choice of closei action it 
they wished it As then commander, Bankcit, was not cen- 
sored, it may be supposed he acted under orders , and he was 
certainly in command a ycai later, and acting with gieat 3 udg- 
ment and gallantry at the battle of the Texel Meanwhile 
Ruyter fell furiously upon the two English divisions, and ap- 
parently with supeiioi forces ; foi the English naval historians 
claim that the Dutch w'ere in the proportion of three to two ^ 

1 Ledjard, Tol n p 599, Campbell Lives of the Admirals See also letter 
of Sir ]Richard Haddock, Nai ol Chronicle, vol xvii p 121 
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If this can he accepted, it gives a maiked endence of Ruy- 
tcr’s high qualities as a gcncial officer, in adiance of any 
other who appears in this centuiy 
The lesults of the battle, consideied simply as an engage- 
ment, were indecisive , both sides lost lieaMl} , hut the honois 
and the substantial adiantagcs all belonged to the Dutch, 
or lather to De Riiyter He had outgcncralled the allies by 
his appaient reti eat, and then leturiiing had surpiiscd them 
n holly unprepared The false moie by which the English, 
two thirds of the whole, stood to the north waid and wcstwaid, 
while the other thud, the French, went off to the cast and 
south, separated the allied fleet . Ru} ter threw his n hole 
force into the gap, showing fioiit to the Ficncli with a divi- 
sion probably smaller m numbeis, but which, fiom its position 
to windward, had the choice of coming to close action or not, 
while with the remainder he fell in much superior sticngth 
upon the English (Plate III , B) Paul Hoste says ^ that Vice- 
Admiial d’Estrdes, commanding the French, had taken meas- 
ures for tacking and bicaking through the Dutch diMsion 
opposed to him so as to icjoin the Duke of Yoik, the allied 
commandcr-iii-chicf It may be so, for D’Estidcs was a lery 
brave man, and not enough of a seaman to appreciate the 
dangers of the attempt, but no such move was begun, and 
both the English and Ru}tei thought that the French rather 
a^olded than sought close action Had D’Estrees, howevei, 
gone about, and attempted to bieak through the line of expe- 
nenced Dutchmen to windward of him with the still raw sea- 
men of France, the result would have been as disastrous as 
that which overtook the Spanish admiral at the battle of St 
Vincent a bundled and twenty-five years later, when he tried 
to leunite his bioken fleet by bieaking through the close order 
of Jervis and Nelson (See Plate III , a ) The truth, which 
gradually dawns thiough a mass of conflicting statements, is, 
that the Duke of York, though a fair seaman and a brave 
man, was not an able one, that his fleet was not in good 
order and was thus surprised, that his orders beforehand 


1 TTnefo Tiro,rn1 TV,„f „„ 
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wcic not so piccisG as to make the Ficucli atliniial iechni- 
call} (liso])C(licnt in taking the opposite lack fioiii the com- 
maiidci-in-chicf, and so scpaiatiiig the squiidions , and tliat 
Kinlci piohicd most nhh b\ thc&urpiisc which lie had him- 
solf picpared, and In the fiiithci ojipoitiiiiit} gi\cn liiin b} 
the iiicptncss of his eneiiiics Unless foi ciiciimstaiiccs that 
aic not stated, the Fieiich adiniial took the light tack, ivith 
a noilheast wind, foi it led out to sea and would gi\c looin 
foi inanccuMimr. had the Duke of Yoik chosen the same, the 
alhtd tleet would ha\c gone out togcthei . w itli onh the dis- 
ad\antage of the wind and li.ul oidci In that ease, howe\cr, 
Riutei could, and piobabK would, have done just what he did 
at the Texcl a jeai latei, — check the van, the Ficiich, with 
a small containing foi ce, and fall Avilh the mass of his fleet 
upon the ccntic and leai It is the similaiity of his action in 
both cases, under \ci\ dificicnf conditions, that pIO^cs he 
intended at Soiithwold Da\ ineieh to keep the Ficncli in 
check while he dcstioied the Fiiglish 

In this battle, called indiflcicnth Soiithwold Raj and Sole- 
bay, Rinter showed a dcgice of skill combined with Mgoi 
which did not appeal upon the sea, aftci his death, until the 
da^s of Snfficn and Nelson Ills battles of the wai of 1G72 
weic no “alTaiis of ciicuinspection ” though thc\ wcic fought 
ciicuinspectl} , his aim was no less than the encmj’s total 
oveithiow*, b} joining good combinations to fiiij of attack 
At Solcba} he w'as somewhat, though not gicath, infciior to 
Ins enemies, aftci w aid much moic so. 

The substantial icsults of Solcbay fight were wholly favoia- 
ble to the Dutch. The allied fleets wcic to have assisted the 
opciations of the Ficncli aimy by making a descent iijion the 
coast of Zealand Rujtcrs attack had inflicted an amount of 
damage, and caused an expcndituic of ammunition, which 
postponed the sailing of the fleet for a month ; it w’as a diver- 
sion, not onlj important, but vital in the ncaily desperate 
condition to which the United Piovmccs wcie reduced aslioie 
It may be added, as an instructive comment on the tlieoiy ofi 
commerce-destroying, that after tins staggeimg check to the 
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enemy’s superior foicc's, Euyter met and convoyed safcl} to 
port a fleet of Dutch merchantmen 

The progicss of the land campaign must now be biiofly 
described^ Eaily in May the Ficncli army in scveial coips 
moved foi wai d passing through the outskirts of the Spanish 
Xctheilands, and directing their attack upon Ilolland from 
the south and cast. The lepubhcan part} which was in 
power in Ilolland had neglected the aimy, and now made 
the mistake of scattciing the force they had among many for- 
tified towns, tiusting that each would do something towaid 
dcla} mg the French Louis, however, undci the advice of 
Turenne, simply obsened the more impoitant places, while 
the second-rate towns surrendered neaily as fast as they 
were summoned, the aimy of the Piovmccs, as well as then 
terutoiy', thus passing rapidly, by fi actions, into the power of 
the enemy, "Within a month the Fiench were m the hcait 
of the countiy, having cairied all before them, and with no 
organized foice icmaining in tlieir front suflicient of itself 
to stop them In the fortnight following the battle of 
Solebay, terror and disoiganuation spiead thioughout the 
republic On the 15th of June the Grand Pensionary ob- 
tained permission of the States-Gencral to send a deputation 
to Louis XIV , begging him to name the terms on which he 
would grant them peace, any humiliation to the foreigner 
was better m the eyes of the politician than to see the oppo- 
site paity, the House of Oiange, come into power on his 
downfall While negotiations were pending, the Dutch towns 
continued to surrender , and on the 20th of June a few French 
soldiers enteied Mu}den, the key to Amsterdam They were 
only stragglers, though the large body to which they belonged 
was near at hand , and the burghers, who had admitted them 
under the influence of the panic prevailing throughout the 
land, seeing that they were alone, soon made them drunk and 
put them out The nobler feeling that animated Amsterdam 
now made itself felt in Muyden , a body of troops hurried up 
from the capital, and the smaller city was saved. “ Situated 
1 See Map, p 107 
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■sreie not so precise as to make the Freneli admiial techni- 
cally disobedient in taking the opposite tack fiom the com- 
maiidei-in-chief, and so sepaiatmg the squadions; and that 
Ru} ter profited most ably by the sui prise which he had him- 
self piepaied, and by the further opportunity given him by 
the iiieptness of Ins enemies. Unless for circumstances that 
aie not stated, the Fiench admiral look the right tack, with 
a noithcast wind, for it led out to sea and vould give loom 
for manoeiivriiig; had the Duke of Yoik chosen the same, the 
allied fleet would have gone out together, with only the dis- 
advantage of the wind and bad older In that case, howe\er, 
Euyter could, and piobably would, have done just what he did 
at the Tcxel a year latei, — check the van, the Ficnch, with 
a small containing foi ce, and fall with the mass of his fleet 
upon the centie and reai It is the similarity of his action in 
both cases, under veiy difCoient conditions, that proves he 
intended at Southwold Bay merely to keep the Fiench in 
check while he destioyed the English 
In this battle, called indifferently Southwold Bay and Sole- 
bay, Ruyter showed a degree of skill combined with vigoi 
which did not appear upon the sea, aftei his death, until the 
days of Suffien and Nelson His battles of the war of 1C72 
were no “affairs of ciicumspection,” though they weie fought 
circumspectly , his aim was no less than the enemy’s total 
overthrow, by joining good combinations to fuiy of attack. 
At Solebay he was somewhat, tliough not gieatly, infeiior to 
his enemies , afterward much more so 

The substantial results of Solebay fight were wholly favora- 
ble to the Dutch The allied fleets were to have assisted the 
operations of the Fiench army by making a descent upon the 
coast of Zealand. Ruyter’s attack had inflicted an amount of 
damage, and caused an expenditure of ammunition, which 
postponed the sailing of the fleet for a month ; it was a diver- 
sion, not only important, but vital in the neaily desperate 
condition to which the United Provinces were redueed ashore 
It may be added, as an instructive comment on the theory of 
commerce-destroying, that after this staggering check to the 
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enemy’s superior forces, Ruyter met and convoyed safely to 
port a fleet of Dutch merchantmen 

The progress of the land campaign must now be briefly 
described^ Eaily in May the Fieuch aimy m seveial coips 
moved forward, passing through the outskirts of the Spanish 
Netheilands, and directing their attack upon Holland from 
the south and cast The lepubliean party which was in 
power in Holland had neglected the army, and now made 
the mistake of scattering the force they had among many foi- 
tified towns, trusting that each would do something toward 
delaying the French Louis, however, under the advice of 
Turenne, simply observed the more important places, while 
the second-rate towns surrendered neaily as fast as they 
were summoned ; the army of tlie Provinces, as well as their 
teriitory, thus passing lapidly, by fiactions, into the powei of 
the enemy. Within a month the French were in the heart 
of the country, having carried all before them, and with no 
organized force remaining m their front sufficient of itself 
to stop them In flie fortnight following the battle of 
Solebay, terror and disorganization spread thioughout the 
republic On the 16th of June the Grand Pensionary ob- 
tained permission of the States-Geneial to send a deputation 
to Louis XIV , begging him to name the terms on which he 
would grant them peace, any humiliation to the foreigner 
was bettei in the eyes of the politician than to see the oppo- 
site party, the House of Orange, come into power on his 
downfall While negotiations were pending, the Dutch towns 
continued to surrender, and on the 20th of June a few French 
soldiers entered Muyden, the key to Amsterdam They were 
only stragglers, though the large body to which they belonged 
was near at hand , and the burghers, who had admitted them 
under the influence of the panic prevailing throughout the 
land, seeing that they were alone, soon made them drunk and 
put them out The nobler feeling that animated Amsterdam 
now made itself felt in Muyden , a body of troops burned up 
from the capital, and the smaller city was saved Situated 

1 See Min n 107 
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on the Zuyder Zee, two hours distant fiom Amsterdam, at the 
junction of a number of rivers and canals, Muj den not only 
held the key of the principal dykes by which Amsteidam 
could surround herself with a piotecting inundation, it also 
held the key of the haibor of this great city, all the ships 
which went from the North Sea to Amsteidam by the Zuyder 
Zee being obliged to pass under its guns. Muyden saved and 
its dykes open, Amsterdam had time to bieathe, and remained 
fiee to bleak off her communications by land and to maintain 
them by sea ” ^ It was the turning-point of the invasion , but 
what would have been the effect upon the spirit of the Dutch, 
oppiessed by defeat and distracted m council, if in that fateful 
foitnight which went befoie,the allied fleet had attacked their 
coasts ? Piom this they were saved by the battle of Solebay. 

Negotiations continued The burgomasters — the party rep- 
resenting wealth and commerce — favored submission, they 
shiank from the destruction of then property and trade. 
New advances were made ; but while the envoys were still in 
the camp of Louis, the populace and the Oiange party lose, 
and with them the spiiit of resistance On the 25th of June 
Amsterdam opened the dykes, and her example was followed 
by the other cities of Holland , immense loss was entailed, 
but the flooded country and the cities contained therein, 
standing like islands amid the waters, wei e safe from attack 
by land forces until freezing weather. The revolution con- 
tinued William of Orange, afterward William III of Eng- 
land, was on the 8th of July made stadtholder, and head of 
the army and navy ; and the two De Witts, the heads of the 
lepublican party, were murdered by a mob a few weeks later. 

The resistance born of popular enthusiasm and pride of 
country was strengthened by the excessive demands of Louis 
XIV. It was plain that the Piovinces must conquer or be 
destroyed. Meanwhile the other States of Europe were wak- 
ing up to the danger, and tiie Empeior of Germany, the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and the King of Spam declared for 
Holland , while Sweden, though nominally in alliance with 

^ Martin History of France 
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Pi ancc, iras unwilling to see the destruction of the Prorinces, 
because that isould be to the advantage of England’s sea 
power Nc\crthelcss the next 3 ear, 1673, opened ^Mth pioin- 
ise for Fiance, and the English king was prepared to fulfil 
his part of the compact on the seas , but the Dutch, under 
the firm leadeiship of "William of Orange, and with their 
hold on the sea unshaken, now lefused to accept conditions of 
peace Inch had been offered b}' Ihemsch es the 3 ear before 
Three naval battles were fought in 1673, all near the coast 
of the United Provinces , the fiist two, June 7 and June 14, 
off Schoncveldt,fiom which place thc 3 r ha\c taken then name , 
the thud, knoiMi as the battle of the Tcxel, August 21 In 
all three Ru} tci attacked, choosing his own time, and retir- 
ing when it suited him to the protection of his own shores 
Foi the allies to carrj out their objects and make any dn er- 
sion upon the seaboard, or on the other hand to cripple the 
sea lesourccs of the hard-pressed Pi ounces, it was necessary 
first to deal successfully with Ruyter’s fleet The great ad- 
miral and his government both felt this, and took the reso- 
lution that “the fleet should be posted in the passage of 
Schoneieldt, or a little farther south toward Ostond, to ob- 
serve the enemy, and if attacked, or seeing the enemy’s fleet 
disposed to make a descent upon the shoies of the United 
Provinces, should resist vigorously, by opposing lus designs 
and destroj'ing his ships’’^ From this position, with good 
lookouts, any movement of the allies would be known 
The English and French put to sea about the 1st of June, 
under the command of Pnnee Rupert, first cousin to the 
king, the Duke of York having been obliged to resign his 
office on account of the passage of the Test Act, directed 
against persons of the Roman Catholic faith holding any 
public employment The Piench were under Yice Admiral 
d’Estrdes, the same who had commanded them at Solebay A 
force of SIX thousand English troops at Yarmoutli was ready 
to embark if De Ruyter was worsted On the 7th of June the 
Dutch were made out, ndmg withm the sands at Schoneveldt 

I Brandt Lifo of De Bn} ter 
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A detached sqiiadion was sent to diaw them out, but Ru^ icx 
needed no ln^ italion , the wind served, and he followed the 
detached squadion with such impetuosity as to attack belorc 
the allied line was faiily formed On this occasion the Fiench 
occupied the centre The affair was indecisive, if a battle can 
be called so in winch an iiiferioi foice attacks a superior in- 
flicts an equal loss, and fnistrates the mam object of the 
enemy A week later Ruyter again attacked, uitli results 
which, though indecisive as before as to the particular action, 
forced the allied fleet to leturn to the English coast to refit j 
and for supplies The Dutch in these encounters had fifty- 
five ships-of-the-linc , their enemies eighty-one, fifty-four of 
which wcie English. 

The allied fleets did not go to sea again until the latter part 
of July, and this tunc they cairied with them a body of troops 
meant for a landing On the 20th of August the Dutch fleet 
was seen under way between the Texel and the Meuse Hu- 
pei t at once got leady to fight, but as the wind was fiom the 
northward and westwaid, giving the allies the weather-gage, 
and with it the choice of the method of attack, Kuyter 
availed himself of his local knowledge, keeping so close to 
the beach that the enemy dared not approach, — the more 
so as it was late in the day. Dining the night the wind 
shifted to east-southeast off the land, and at daybieak, to use 
the woids of a Fieiich official nariative, the Dutch “ made 
all sail and stood down boldly into action” 

The allied fleet was to leeward on the port tack, heading 
about south, — the French in the van, Rupert in the centre, 
and Sir Edwaid Spragge commanding the lear De Ruyter 
divided his fleet into three squadrons, the leading one of 
which, of ten or twelve ships only, he sent against the 
French; while with the rest of his force he attacked the 
English in the centre and rear (Plate IV , A, A', A"). If we 
accept the English estimate of the foices, which gives the Eng- 
lish sixty ships, the French thirty, and the Dutch seventy, 
Ruyter’s plan of attack, by simply holding the French m 
check as at Solebay, allowed him to engage the English on 
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equal terms The battle took on several distinct phases, 
•which it IS instriictne to follow M dc Slaitel, commanding 
the lan of the Fiench, and consequently the leading sub- 
division of the allied fleet, was oidered to stietch ahead, go 
about and gam to windward of the Dutch van, so as to place 
it between two files This he did (B) , but as soon as 
Bankert — the same who had mancemred so judiciously at 
Solebay the year before — saw the danger, he put his helm up 
and ran through the remaining twenty ships of D’Estrdes’ 
squadioii with his own twelve (G), — a feat as creditable to 
him as it was discreditable to the Fiench , and then wearing 
round stood down to De Ruyter, who was hotly engaged with 
Rupeit (O') He was not followed by D Estrdes, who suf- 
fered him to carry this important reinforcement to the Duten 
main attack undisturbed. This practically ended the Fieuth 
share in the fight 

Rupert, during his action with De Ruyter, kept off con- 
tinually, with the object of drawing the Dutcli faither away 
fiom thoir coast, so that if the wind shifted they might not 
be able to regain its shelter De Ruyter follow ed him, and 
the consequent separation of the centre from the van (B, B') 
was one of the reasons alleged by D’Estrdes for his delay 
It does not, however, seem to have pievented Bankert from 
joining his chief 

In the lear an extraordinary action on the pait of Sir 
Edward Spragge increased the confusion in the allied fleet 
For some leason this oflicer considered Tromp, who com- 
manded the Dutch lear, as his peisonal antagonist, and in 
order to facilitate the lattei’s getting into action, he hove- 
to (stopped) the whole English rear to wait for him This 
ill-timed point of honor on Spragge’s part seems to haie 
sprung from a promise he had made to the king that he 
would bring back Tromp alive or dead, or else lose his own 
life. The stoppage, which recalls the irresponsible and insub- 
ordinate action of the junior Dutch flag-officers in the former 
war, of course sepaiated the rear (A", B", C"), which also 
drifted rapidly to leeward, Spragge and Tromp carrying on a 
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hot pnvate action on their own account. These two 3unior 
admirals sought each other peisonally, and the battle be- 
tween their flags was so severe that Spragge twice had to 
shift his own to another ship; on the second occasion the 
boat in which he was embaiked was sunk by a shot, and he 
himself drowned. 

Rupert, thus foisaken by his van and rear, found himself 
alone with Ruyter (B') , who, lemforced by his lan, had the 
addiess further to cut o£E the rear subdiMsioii of the allied 
centie, and to suiiound the remaining twenty ships with 
probably thirty or foity of his own (O’) It is not ci editable 
to the gunneiy of the day that moie substantial results did 
not follow, but it is to be lemembeied that all Ruytei’s 
skill could secure, except for probably a very short time, was 
an action on equal teims with the English, his total mfeii- 
oiity in numbers could not be quite overcome. The damage 
to the English and Dutch may therefore have been great, and 
was probably neaily equal 

Rupert finally disengaged himself, and seeing that the 
English rear (C") was not replying well to its immediate 
opponents, ran down towaid it, Ruyter following him , the 
two opposing centres steering paiallel courses, and within 
cannon-shot, but by mutual consent, induced peihaps by 
ammunition lunning shoi t, refraining fiom filing At four 
p M. the centres and rears united, and towaid file a fresh 
engagement began, which continued till seven, when Ruyter 
withdrew, probably because of the approach of the French, 
who, by their own accounts, ie30ined Rupert about that 
time. This ended the battle, winch, like all that preceded 
it in this war, may be called a drawn fight, but as to v Inch 
the veidict of the English naval historian is doubtless coi- 
rect . “ The consequences which the Dutch, through the 
prudence of their admiral, drew from this battle were ex- 
ceedingly great; for they opened their ports, which were 
entii’ely blocked up, and put an end to all thoughts, by re« 
moving the possibility, of an invasion.”' 

^ Campbell: Lncsof the Admirals 
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The militaiy features of the action hare sufficiently ap- 
peared in the account that has been given, — the skill of De 
Ruytci , the fiimncss and promptness of Baukert, first in 
checking and then in passing through the French division , 
the appaient disloyalty oi, at the best, inefficiency of the lat- 
ter, the insuboidmation and militaiy blundering of Spiagge ; 
the seeming lack of evciy thing but hard fighting on Rupert’s 
pait The allies indulged m bittcz mutual recriminations. 
Rupert blamed both D’Estrdcs and Spragge , D’Estrdes found 
fault until Rupeit for running to Iceiraid , and D’Estrdcs’ own 
second, Martel, roundly called his chief a cowai d, in a letter 
which earned him an imprisonment in the Bastille The 
French king ordered an inquiry by the mtendant of the navy 
at Brest, who made a report ^ upon uhicli the account heie 
given has mainly rested, and which Icai es little doubt of the 
dishonoi of the Fiench arms in this battle “ M d’Estr^es 
gave it to be undei stood,” says the French naval histoiian, 
“that the king uished his fleet spaied, and that the English 
should not be trusted Was he wiong in not lelying upon 
the sinceiity of the English alliance, when he uas leceiving 
fiom all quarteis warnings that the people and the nobles 
were muimuiing against it, and Chailes II was perhaps 
alone m his kingdom in wishing it ’ ” ^ Possibly not , but be 
was surely wrong if he wished any military man, or body of 
men, to play the equivocal pait assigned to the Fiench admiral 
on this day , the loss of the fleet would have been a lighter 
disaster So evident to eye-witnesses was the bad faith or 
cowardice (and the latter supposition is not admissible), that 
one of the Dutch seamen, as they discussed among themselves 
why the French did not come down, said “ You fools i they 
have lured the English to fight for them, and all their business 
here is to see that they earn their wages” A moie sober- 
minded and significant utterance is tliat with which the in- 
tendant at Brest ends the official report before mentioned* 
“It would appear in all these sea-fights Ruyter has never 
cared to attack the French squadron, and that in this last 


1 Troude Batailles Naralss de la France, j ear 1673 


2 Ibid 
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action he had detached ten ships of the Zealand squadron to 
keep it in play ” ^ No stionger testimony is needed to Ituyter’s 
opinion of the inefficiency or faithlessness of that contingent 
to the allied foices 

Another chapter in the history of maritime coalitions was 
closed, on the 21st of August, 1673, by the battle of the 
Tesel. In it, as in otheis, were amply justified the woids 
with which a modern French naval officer has stamped 
them • “ United by momentary political interests, but at bot- 
tom divided to the veige of hatied, never following the same 
path in counsel oi in action, they have nevei produced good 
lesults, or at least results propoitioned to the effoits of the 
poweis allied against a common enemy. The naiies of 
Fiance, Spam, and Holland seem, at several distinct times, 
to have joined only to make moie complete the tiiumph of 
the British arms.” ^ When to this well-ascertained tendency 
of coalitions is added the equally well known jealousy of 
every country over the increasing power of a neighbor, and 
the consequent unwillingness to see such increase obtained 
by crushing anothei member of the family of nations, an 
appioach is made to the measure of naval strength leqiiiied 
by a State It is not necessary to be able to meet all others 
combined, as some Englishmen have seemed to think; it 
is necessaiy only to be able to meet the stiongest on favoi- 
able terms, sure that the otheis will not join in destrojing a 
factor in the political equilibrium, even if they hold aloof. 
England and Spain weie allies in Toulon in 1793, when 
the excesses of Revolutionaiy Fiance seemed to threaten the 
social Older of Euiope, but the Spanish admiral told the 
English flatly that the rum of the Fiench navy, a large part of 
which was there m their hands, could not fail to be injurious 
to the interests of Spam, and a pait of the French ships 
was saved by his conduct, which has been justly character- 
ized as not only full of firmness, but also as dictated by the 
highest political reason.^ 

1 Troude BataiUes Navales de la France, year 1673 

2 Chabaud-Amault Bevne Mar et Col July, 1885. 

B Jurien de la Granbre Gnerres Mantimes 
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The battle of the Tescl, closing the long senes of wais in 
which the Dutch and English contended on equal terms for 
the mastery of the seas, saw the Dutch navy in its highest effi- 
ciency, and its greatest ornament, De Ruyter, at the summit 
of his glory. Long since old in years, for he was now sixty- 
sis, he had lost none of his maitial vigoi , his attack was as 
furious as eight years before, and his ]udgment apparently 
had ripened rapidly through the expencnce of the last war, 
for tliere is far more evidence of plan and military insight 
than before To him, nndei the government of the great 
Pensionary De "Witt, with whom he was in close sympathj', 
the increase of discipline and sound military tone now ap- 
paient in the Dutch navy most have been largely due He 
went to this final sti ife of the two great sea-peoples m the 
fulness of his own genius, with an admiiably tempered instru- 
ment in his hands, and with the gloiious disadvantage of 
iiumbeis, to save his countiy The mission was fulfilled not 
by courage alone, but by courage, forethought, and skill 
The attack at the Texel was, in its geneial lines, the same 
as that at Trafalgar, the enemy’s van being neglected to fall 
on the centre and rear, and as at Trafalgar the van, by fail- 
ing to do its duty, more than justified the conception , but as 
the odds against Do Ruytei were greater than those against 
Nelson, so was his success less The part played by Bankert 
at Solebay was essentially the same as that of Nelson at St 
Vincent, when he tliiew himself across the path of the Span- 
ish div ision with his single ship (see Plate HI , c, c'} ; but 
Nelson took his course without orders from Jervis, while 
Bankert was carrying out Ruyter’s plan Once more, still 
himself in his bearing, but under sadly altered surroundings, 
will this simple and heroic man come before us , and here, 
in contrast with his glory, seems a proper place to insert a 
little description by the Comte de Guiche ^ of his bearing in 
the Pour Days’ Fight, which bnngs out at once the homely 
and the heroic sides of his character 

“ I never saw him [during those last three days] otlier than even- 
tempered , and when victory was assured, saying always it was the 
1 M€inoire3 
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good God that gives it to us Amid the disorders of the fleet and 
the appearance of loss, he seemed to be moved only by the misfor- 
tune to his country, hut always submissive to the will of God 
Finally, it may be said that he has something of the frankness and 
lack of polish of our patriarchs , and, to conclude what I have to 
say of him, I wdl relate that the day after the victory I found him 
sweeping his onn room and feedmg his chickens.” 

Nine days after the battle of the Texel, on the 30th of 
August, 1673, a formal alliance tvas made between Holland 
on the one hand, and Spam, Lorraine, and the emperor of 
Germany on the other, and the French ambassador was 
dismissed from Vienna Louis almost immediately offered 
Holland comparatively moderate terms , but the United 
Provinces, with their new allies by their sides and with their 
backs boine firmly upon the sea which had favored and sup- 
ported them, set then face steadily against him In England 
the clamor of the people and Parliament became louder; 
the Piotestant feeling and the old enmity to Fiance were 
daily glowing, as was the national distrust of the king. 
Charles, though he had himself lost none of his hatred of the 
republic, had to give way, Louis, seeing the gathering storm, 
made up his mind, by the counsel of Turenne, to withdraw 
from his dangerously advanced position by evacuating Hol- 
land, and to try to make peace with the Provinces separately 
while continuing tlie war with the House of Austria in Spam 
and Germany. Thus he returned to Richelieu’s policy, and 
Holland was saved. February 19, 1674, peace was signed 
between England and the Provinces The latter recognized 
the absolute supremacy of the English flag from Cape Finis- 
terie in Spam to Norway, and paid a war indemnity. 

The withdrawal of England, which remained neutral during 
the remaining four years of the war, necessarily made it less 
maritime. The King of France did not think his navy, either 
in numbers or efl&ciency, able to contend alone with that of 
Holland; he therefore withdrew it from the ocean and con- 
fined his sea enterprises to the Mediterranean, with one or two 
half -privateering expeditions to the West Indies The United 
Provinces for their part, being freed from danger on the side 
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of the sea, and not having, except for a short time, any 
serious idea of opoiahng against the Ficncli coast, diminished 
then OMii fleets The -nai became moic and moio conti- 
nental, and dieiv in moic and moic the othei powers of 
Euiopo Giadually the German States cast then lot with 
Austiia, and on May 28, 1G74, the Diet pioclaimcd war 
against Fiance The great woik of French policy in the last 
genciations was undone, Austiia had lesiimed her supiemacy 
in Geimany, and Holland had not been dcstiojed On the 
Baltic, Denmaik, seeing Sweden inclining towaid Fiance, 
hastened to make common cause with the Gciman Empiie, 
sending fifteen thousand tioops Theie remained m Geimany 
onlj Bavaria, Hano\ci, and Wuitembeig faithful still to then 
French alliance The land war had thus diawn in neaily 
all the powers of Europe, and, fiom the nature of the case, 
the principal theatre of the conflict was bc} oiid the eastern 
boundary of Franco, towaid the Rhine, and in the Spanish 
Ncthci lands , hut iihile this was i aging, a maiitime episode 
was introduced hy the fact of Denmaik and Sweden being 
engaged on opposite sides Of this it will not be neces- 
sary to speak, beyond mentioning that the Dutch sent a 
squadion under Tromp to join the Danes, and that the united 
fleets won a groat Mctoiy ovci the Swedes in 1676, taking 
flora them ten ships It is therefore evident that the sea 
superiority of Holland detracted greatly from Sweden’s value 
as an ally to Louis XIV 

Another maritime strife arose in the Mediterranean hy the 
revolt of the Sicilians against the Spanish rule ^ The help 
they asked from Fiance was granted as a diversion against 
Spain, but the Sicilian enterprise never became more than a 
side issue Its naial inteicst spiings from bringing Ruyter 
once more on the scene, and that as the antagonist of 
Duquesne, the equal, and by some thought even the superior, 
of Tourville, whose name has always stood far above all 
others in the French navy of that day 

Messina revolted in July, 1674, and the French king at 

1 See £Iap of Mediterranean, p 15 
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once took it under Ins protection. The Spanish nayy thiough- 
out seems to have behaved badly, certainly inefficiently , and 
eaily in 1675 the French -vreie safely established in the city 
During the year their naval power in the Mcditeiiancan was 
much increased, and Spam, unable to defend the island hei self, 
applied to the United Pi ounces for a fleet, the expenses of 
which she would bear The Piovinces, “fatigued by the 
war, iinolved in debt, suffering ciuelly in then commeice, 
exhausted by the necessity of paying the empeioi and all the 
Geiman piinces, could no longei fit out the enoimoiis fleets 
which they had once opposed to Fiance and England ” They 
however lieaikened to Spam and sent De Rujtei, with a 
squadron of only eighteen ships and foiii fiie-ships The 
admit al, uho had noted the giowth of the French naiy, said 
the foice was too small, and depaitcd oppiessed m spiiit, but 
with the calm icsignation which w'as habitual to him Ho 
reached Cadiz in Septcmbei, and m the mean time the Fiench 
had fuither stiengthened themsehes by the captuie of 
Agosta, a poit commanding the southeast of Sicily De 
Buyter was again delayed by the Spanish goveinment, and 
did not reach the noith coast of the island until the end of 
December, when head winds kept him fiom entering the 
Stiaits of Messina He ciuiscd between Messina and the 
Lipari Islands m a position to mteiccpt the Fiench fleet 
convoying troops and supplies, which w'as expected under 
Duquesne 

On the 7th of January, 1676, the Fiench came in sight, 
twenty ships-of-tlie-lme and six fiie-ships, the Dutch had but 
nineteen ships, one of which was a Spaniaid, and four fiie- 
ships , and it must be icmembered that, although theie is no 
detailed account of the Dutch ships m this action, they weie 
as a lule mfeiior to those of England, and 3 ’et moie to those of 
France The first day was spent m manamviing, the Dutch 
having the weather-gage , but during that night, which was 
squally and diove the Spanish galleys accompanying the 
Dutch to take refuge under Lipaii, the wind shifted, and com- 
ing out at west-southwest, gave the Fiench the weather-gage 
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and the poorer to attack. Duqiicsnc resolved to use it, and 
sending the convoy ahead, foimed his line on the starboard 
tack standing south , the Dutch did the same, and waited for 
him (Plate V , A, A, A) 

An emotion of surprise must be felt at seeing the great 
Dutch admiral surrender the choice of attack on the 7th At 
daybreak of that day he saw the enemy and steeied for him; 
at three P M a French account sa} s, he hauled his wind on the 
same tack as themselves, but out of cannon-shot to u indward 
How account for the seeming reluctance of the man who 
three years before had made the desperate attacks of Solebay 
and the Tcxel ’ His reasons have not been handed down , it 
may be that the defensive advantages of the lee-gage had been 
recognized by this thoughtful seaman, especially when pre- 
panng to meet, with inferior forces, an enemy of impetuous 
gallantry and imperfect seamanship If any such ideas did 
influence him they were ]ustificd by the result The battle of 
Stromboh presents a partial anticipation of the tactics of the 
French and English a hundred years later, but in this case 
it 18 the French who seek the weather-gage and attack with 
fury, while the Dutch take the defensive The results were 
very much such as Clerk pointed out to the English in his 
celebrated work on naval tactics, the accounts here followed 
being entirely French* 

The two fleets being drawn up in line-of-battle on the star- 
board tack, lieading south, as has been said, De Ruyter 
awaited the attack which he had refused to make. Being be- 
tween the French and their port, he felt they must fight At 
nine a m the French line kept away all together and ran down 
obliquely upon the Dutch, a manoeuvre difficult to be per- 
formed with accuracy, and during which the assailant re- 
ceives his enemy’s fire at disadvantage (A', A", A'") In 
doing this, two ships in the French van weie seriously dis- 
abled “ M de la Fayette, in the ‘ Prudente,’ began the action , 
but having rashly thrown himself into the midst of the 
enemy’s van, he was dismantled and forced to haul off ” (a). 

1 Lapeyioiise, Bonfils Hist, de la Marne I'ian 9 aise 
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Confusion ensued in the French line, fi om the difficult char- 
acter of the manoeuvre “ Vice-Admiial dc Preuilli, com- 
manding the van, in keeping away took too little room, so 
that 111 coming to the n ind again, the ships, in too close order, 
lapped and intcifcicd with one another’s fire [A']. The 
absence of M dc la Fayette fiom the line threw the ‘Parfait’ 
into peril. Attacked by two ships, she lost her maintopmast 
and had also to haul off for repaiis ” Again, the French 
came into action in succession instead of all together, a usual 
and almost inevitable result of the manoeuvre in question. 
“ In the midst of a tcriible cannonade,” that is, after part of 
his ships wcie engaged, “ Duquesne, commanding the centie, 
took post on the beam of Ruytci’s division ” The French rear 
came into action still later, after the centre (A", A'"). “ Lan- 
geron and Bcthunc, commanding leading ships of the French 
centic, aic ciushcd by supciior foices” How can this be, 
seeing the French had the more ships’ It was because, as 
the iiaiiative tells us, “the French had not yet repaired the 
disordci of the fiist movement” However, all at last got 
into action (B, B, B), and Duquesne gradually restored order. 
The Dutch, engaged all along the line, lesisted ei cry where, 
and theie was not one of their ships which was not closely 
engaged , more cannot be said for the admii al and captains 
of the infciior fleet. The remaining part of the fight is not 
veiy cleaily related Ruyter is said to have given way con- 
tinually with his two leading divisions , but whether this was 
a confession of weakness or a tactical move does not appear. 
The rear was sepaiatcd (O'), in peimitling which eithei 
Ru3ter or the immediate commander was at fault; but the 
attempts made by the French to surioiind and isolate it 
failed, probably because of damaged spars, for one French 
ship did pass entirely around the separated division. The 
action ended at 4 30 p m , except m the rear, and the Span- 
ish galleys shortly after came up and towed the disabled 
Dutch ships away. Their escape shows how injured the 
French must have been. The positions, C, O', are mtended 
to show the Dutch rear far separated, and the disorder in 
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Trhicli a fleet action under sail necessarily ended from loss 
of spars 

Those who are familiar wifli Clerk’s work on naval tac- 
tics, published about 1780, will recognize in this account of 
the battle of Stromboh all the features to winch he called the 
attention of English seamen in his thesis on tlie methods 
of action employed by them and their adversaries in and be- 
foie his time Clerk’s thesis started from the postulate that 
English seamen and officers weie supeiior m skill or spirit, 
or both, to the French, and their ships on the whole as fast ; 
that they were conscious of this superiority and therefore 
eager to attack, while the French, equally conscious of in- 
feriority, or for other reasons, were averse to decisive engage- 
ments "With these dispositions the latter, feeling they eould 
rely on a blindly furious attack by the English, had evolved 
a crafty plan by which, while seeming to fight, they really 
avoided doing so, and at the same time did the enemy much 
harm This plan was to take the lee-gage, the characteristic 
of which, as has before been pointed out, is that it is a defen- 
sive position, and to await attack The English eiror, accord- 
ing to Clerk, upon winch the French had learned by experience 
that they could always count, was in drawing up their line 
parallel to the enemy, or nearly so, and then keeping away 
all together to attack, ship for ship, each its opposite in the 
liostile line By standing down in this manner the assailant 
lost the use of most of his artillery, while exposed to the full 
fire of his opponent, and invariably came up in confusion, be- 
cause the order of attack was one diflScult to maintam at any 
time, and much more so in the smoke under fire, with torn 
sails and falling masts This was precisely the attack made 
by Duquesne at Stromboh, and it there had precisely the 
consequences Clerk points out, — confusion in the line, the van 
arriving first and getting the brunt of the fire of the defence, 
disabled ships in the van causing confusion in the real, etc. 
Clerk further asserts, and he seems to be right, that as the 
action grew warm, the French, by running off to leeward, in 
their turn, led the English to repeat the same mode of at- 
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tack,^ and so vc find, at Stromboli, Ruyter giving ground in 
the same way, though his motive docs not appear Clcik 
also points out that a necessaiy coiollary of the lee-gage, 
assumed for tactical reasons, is to aim at the assailant’s spars, 
his motive power, so that his attack cannot be pushed far- 
ther than the defendant chooses, and at Stiomboli the crip- 
pled condition of the French is evident , for after Ruyter had 
fallen to lecuaid, and could no longei help his scpaiated rear, 
it was piactically unmolested by the French, although none 
of these had been sunk While therefore tlieie cannot with 
ccitainty be attiibutcd to Ru}ter the deliberate choice of 
the Ice-gagc, for which tlicic was as yet no pieccdent, it is 
evident that he reaped all its benefits, and that the character 
of the French olTiceis of his day, inexpciicnccd as seamen and 
of impetuous valor, offeicd just the conditions that ga\e most 
advantage to an infeiior force standing on the defensive. 
The qualities and chaiactcrislics of the enemy arc among the 

1 Tins movement, .iccording to CleA, was not made by the whole of a rrench 
line together, hut in a \\ aj much more scientific and military A group of two 
or three ships vithdren at a time, being cohered hj the smoke and the con- 
tinued fire of the rest of their line In time a second line was partly formed, 
which in Its turn protected the ships ■which hid remained on the first, as they 
CNecuted the somew hat eNposed moi cment of falling hack In Plan V , Dutch 
ships at b, b, b, arc represented as thus withdrawing English official reports of 
the eighteenth century often speak of French ships acting thus, the English 
officers attributing to their superior aalora moa cment which Clerk more plau- 
sihh considers a skilful military manoeua^rc, well calculated to give the defence 
sea cral opportunities of disabling the assailants as thca bore doavn on a course 
which impeded the use of their artillery In 1812 the frigate “United States," 
commanded ha Decatur, emploa ed the same tactics in her fight avith the “ hlacc- 
donian , ” and the Confederate gunboats at Mobile by the same means inflicted 
on Farragut’s flagship the greater part of the heaay loss which she sustained 
In its essential features the same line of action can now bo followed by a 
defendant, baa ing greater speed, when the ardor of the attack, or the necessities 
of the case, force the assailant to a direct approach An indirect cause of a 
lee lino falling farther to leeward has neaer been noticed 'When a ship 
in that lino (as at c) found itself without an opponent abeam, and its next 
ahead perhaps heaaily engaged, the natural impulse would bo to put up the 
helm so as to bring the broadside to bear This advantage would bo gained by 
a loss of ground to leeward and consequent disorder in the lino, which, if the 
act were repeated by several ships, could only be restored by the whole Ime 
keeping away 
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principal factors irliich a man of genius considers, and it was 
to this as much as to anr other one trait that Nelson owed 
his dazzling successes On the other hand, the Fi ench ad- 
miral attacked in a wholl} unscientific mannei, ship against 
ship, without an attempt to concentrate on a part of the 
enemj, or even trving to keep him in play until the French 
squadron of eight ships-of-the-line in Messina, near bj’-, could 
join Such tactics cannot be named beside that of Sole- 
bay oi the Texel, but as Duquesiie was the best French 
officer of the century, Tilth the possible exception of Tour- 
Tille, this battle has a value of its own m the histoiy of tac- 
tics, and may by no means be omitted The standing of the 
commander-iu-chief is the wan ant that it marks the highest 
point to Tillich French naval tactics has as yet attained 
Before quitting this discussion, it may be noted that the 
remedy Clerk proposed was to attack the rear ships of the 
enemy’s line, and preferably to leeward ; the remainder of 
the fleet must then either abandon them or stand doivn for 
a general action, Tvliich according to his postulate was all 
that the English seamen desired 
After the fight De Euyter sailed to Palermo, one of his 
ships sinking on the way Duquesne was joined outside 
Messina by the French division that had been lying there 
The remaining incidents of the Sicilian war are unimpoitant 
to the general subject On the 22d of Apnl, De Ruyter and 
Duquesne met again off Agosta Duquesne had twenty-nine 
ships, the allied Spaniards and Dutch twenty-seven, of which 
ten were Spanish Unfortunately the Spaniard commanded 
in chief, and took the centie of the line Tvith the ships of 
his country, contrary to the adince of Ruyter, who, know- 
ing how inefficient his allies were, wished to scatter tliem 
through the line and so support them better Ruyter himself 
took the van, and the allies, having the wind, attacked , but 
the Spanish centre kept at long cannon range, leaving the 
brunt of the battle to fall on the Dutch van The rear, 
following the commander-m-chiefs motions, was also but 
slightly engaged In this sorrowful yet still glorious fulfil- 
ment of hopeless duty, De Rujrter, who never before in his 
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long career had been stiuck by an enemy’s shot, leceived a 
mortal wound He died a week later at Syracuse, and with 
him passed away the last hope of resistance on the sea. A 
month later the Spanish and Dutch fleets weie attacked at 
anchor at Paleimo, and many of them destioyed, while a 
division sent fiom Holland to reinforce the Mediteiranean 
fleet was met by a Piench squadron in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and foiced to take lefuge in Cadiz 

The Sicilian enterpiise continued to be only a diversion, 
and the slight impoitance attached to it shows clearly how 
entii ely Louis XIV was bent on the continental war. How 
diffeiently would the value of Sicily have impiessed him, had 
his eyes been fixed on Egypt and extension by sea As the 
years passed, the tempei of the English people became moie 
and moie excited against France; the trade rivalries with 
Holland seemed to fall into the shade, and it became likely 
that England, which had entered the war as the ally of Louis, 
would, before it closed, take up aims against him In addi- 
tion to other causes of jealousy she saw the Ficnch navy 
inci eased to a numbei supeiior to hei own Charles for a 
while lesisted the piessuie of Pai Lament, but in January, 
1678, a tieaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was made 
between the two sea countries ; the king recalled the English 
tioops which until now had been solving as part of the 
Flench aimy. and when Parliament opened again in Feb- 
ruary, asked for money to equip ninety ships and thiity 
thousand soldiers Louis, who was expecting this result, at 
once ordeied the evacuation of Sicily He did not fear Eng- 
land by land, but on the sea he could not yet hold his own 
against the union of the two sea powers. At the same time 
he ledoublcd his attacks on the Spanish Netherlands As 
long as there was a hope of keeping the ships of England out 
of the fight, he had avoided touching the susceptibilities of 
the English people on the subject of the Belgian sea-coast ; 
but now that they could no longer be conciliated, he thought 
best to terrify Holland by the sharpness of his attack in the 
quarter wheie she dreaded him most 

T’he United Provinces weie m truth the mainspring of the 
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coalition. Though among the smallest in extent of the coun- 
tries arrayed agamst Louis, they weie stiongcst in the chai- 
acter and purpose of then lulei, the Piinee of Oiange, and 
in the vrealth uliich, vrhile supporting the aimics of the con- 
federates, also kept the poor and greedy German princes 
faithful to their alliance Almost alone, by dint of mighty 
sea poiver, by commercial and maritime ability, they bore the 
burden of the ivai , and though they staggered and com- 
plained, they still bore it As in latei centuries England, so 
at the time ive are now speaking of Ilolland, the gieat sea 
powei, suppoitcd the Mar against the ambition of France, 
but her suffeiings were great Her commeice, preyed upon 
b} French piivateers, lost lieaMl} , and there was added an 
immense indiiect loss m the tiansfei of the caiiymg-tiade 
between foieign countries, which had contiibuted so much to 
the prosperity of the Dutch Wlicn the flag of England be- 
came neutral, this rich business went to her ships, Mdnch 
crossed the seas the moie securely because of the eager desire 
of Louis to conciliate the English nation This desiie led 
him also to make very large concessions to English exigencies 
in the matter of commercial treaties, undoing much of the 
woik of protection upon which Colbert sought to nourish the 
yet feeble growth of French sea power These sops, however, 
only stayed for a moment the passions which weie diiving 
England , it was not self-inteiest,but stronger motives, which 
impelled her to a break with Fiance 

Still less was it to the interest of Holland to piolong the 
war, aftei Louis showed a wish for peace A continental 
war could at best be but a necessary evil, and source of weak- 
ness to hei The money she spent on her own and the 
allied armies was lost to her navy, and the sources of her 
prosperity on the sea were being exhausted How far the 
Prince of Orange was justified, by the aims of Louis XIV , in 
that unyielding attitude of opposition towaid him which he 
always maintained, may be uncertain, and there is heie no 
need to decide the question , but there can be no doubt that 
the strife sacrificed the sea power of Holland through sheer 
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exhaustion, and with it destroyed her position among the 
nations of the woild “ Situated between Fiance and Eng- 
land,” says a histoiian of Holland, “ by one oi other of them 
wcie the United Piovinccs, aftci they had achieved their 
independence of Spain, constantly engaged in wars, which 
exhausted then finances, annihilated then naiy, and caused 
the lapid decline of then tiadc, manufactuies,and commerce; 
and thus a peace-loving nation found hei self ci ushed by the 
weight of unplo^oked and long-continued hostilities Often, 
too, the fiiendship of England was scaicely less harmful to 
Holland than her enmity As one incieased and the other 
lessened, it became the alliance of the giant and the dwaif 
Hitheito we have seen Holland the open enemy or hcaity 
rival of England; henceforwaid she appeals as an all}, — in 
both cases a suffeiei fiom hci smaller size, weaker numbeis, 
and less favoicd situation 

The exhaustion of the United Piovmces and the clamor of 
their mei chants and peace paity on the one hand, aided on 
the othci by the suffeiings of Fiance, the embaiiassment of 
her finances, and the thieatened addition of England’s navy 
to her alieady numeious enemies, inclined to peace the two 
principal paities to this long war Louis had long been will- 
ing to make peace with Holland alone , but the States had 
been withheld, at fiist by fidelity to those who had joined 
them in their hour of tiouble, and latteily by the film pur- 
pose of 'William of Orange Hifiiculties were gradually 
smoothed away, and tlie Peace of Nimeguen between the 
United Provinces and Fiance was signed August 11, 1678 
The other powers shoitly afleiwaid acceded to it The 
piiiicipal sufferer, as was natuial, was the oveigiowii but 
feeble monaichy whose centie was Spain, which gave up to 
France Fianche Comt6 and a number of foitified towns in 
the Spanish Nethei lands, thus extending the boundaries of 
France to the east and northeast Holland, for whose de- 
struction Louis began the wai , lost not a foot of gi ound in 
Eui ope , and beyond the seas only her colonies on the M*est 

1 Da^ icb Histoiy of Holland 
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coast of Afiica and in Guiana She owed lici safety at fiist, 
and the final successful issue, to hei sea powei That de- 
livered her in the hour of extreme danger, and enabled her 
afterwaid to keep alne the geiieial wai It may be said to 
have been one of the chief factors, and infciior to no other 
one singly, in detci mining the event of the great war which 
11 as formall} closed at Nimegnen 

The effort none the less sapped her stiength, and being 
followed by many years of similai strain biokc her down 
But what was the effect upon the vastlj gi eater state, the 
extieme ambition of whose king was the piincipal cause of 
the exhausting wars of this time ’ Among the many activi- 
ties which illustrated the biilhant opening of the reign of the 
then youthful king of France, none was so impoitaiit, none so 
intelligently directed, as those of Colbert, who aimed first at 
restoring the finances from the confusion into ivhich they had 
fallen, and then at establishing them upon a firm foundation 
of national wealth This w'calth, at that time utteily beneath 
the possibilities of France, was to be developed on the lines 
of production encouiaged, trade stimulated to healthful ac- 
tivity, a laige merchant shipping, a great navy, and colonial 
extension Some of these aie souices, others the actual con 
stituents, of sea power , which indeed may be said in a sea- 
board nation to be the invariable accompaniment, if it be not 
the chief souice, of its strength Foi nearly twelve years all 
went well ; the development of the greatness of France in 
all these directions went forward rapidly, if not in all with 
equal stiides, and the king’s revenues increased by bounds. 
Then came the hour in which he had to decide whether the 
exertions which his ambition natmally, perhaps properly, 
prompted should take the direction which, while imposing 
great efforts, did nothing to sustain but rather hindered the 
natural activities of his people, and broke dowm commeice by 
making control of the sea uncertain , or whether he should 
launch out in pursuits which, while involving expense, would 
keep peace on his borders, lead to the control of the sea, and 
by the impulse given to trade, and all upon which trade de- 
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pends, would bung in money neaily if not quite equal to that 
wlncli the State spent Tins is not a faneiful jneture , by 
Ins attitude toward Holland, and its consequences, Louis gave 
the first impulse to England upon the path winch icalizcd 
to her, within Ins own day, the lesulls nlncli Colbcit and 
Leibnitz had hoped foi Fiance. He diove the Dutch carry- 
ing-tiade into the ships of England, allowed hei to settle 
peacefully Pcnnsjhania and Caiolina, and to seize New Yoik 
and New Jcisey, and he saciificcd, to gam her ncutrahtj’, 
the gioiMiig commcicc of Fiance Not all at once, but 
vciy lapidly, England picsscd into the front place as a sea 
powei , and however gicat hei suffeiings and the suffeiings 
of indnidual Englishmen, it icinaincd tiiic of her that eicn 
in wai hei piospcnty was gieat Doubtless Fiance could 
not foiget hci continental position, noi i\ holly keep fice 
fiom continental wais; but it ma) be believed that if she 
had chosen the path of sea pouci, she might both liaie 
escaped many conflicts and home those that wcio unaioid- 
ablo with gi eater ease At the Peace oi Niineguen the 
injuiics were not iiiepaiablc, but “the agiicultuial classes, 
commcicc, manufactuies, and the colonics had alike been 
smitten by the wai , and the conditions of peace, so advan- 
tageous to the temtoual and militaiy powci of Fiance, wcie 
much less so to manufactuies, the piotcctive taiiffs haiing 
been loweicd in favoi of England and Holland,” ^ the two 
sea powers. The nici chant shipping nas stiickcn, and the 
splendid giowth of the loyal navy, that excited the jealousy 
of England, was like a ticc without loots, it soon iMthcied 
away under the blast of wai 

Before finally quitting this wai with Holland, a short notice 
of the Comte d’Estides, to whom Louis committed the chaige 
of the Ficncli contingent of the allied fleet, and who com- 
manded it at Solebay and the Texcl, will tliiow some light 
upon the qualifications of the Fiench naval officeis of the day 
befoie experience had made seamen of many of them D’Es- 
trdes went to sea for the fiist time in 1667, being then a man 

1 Martin Uuitoij' of Fiance 
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of mature years , but m 1672 \re find him in the chief com- 
mand of an important squadron, having under him Duquesne, 
•nho -was a seaman, and had been so for neaily forty jears 
In 1677, D’Estrdcs obtained from the king a bodj of eight 
ships ivliich ho undertook to maintain at his oirn expense, 
upon the condition of receiving half the prizes made With 
this squadron he made an attack upon the then Dutch island 
of Tobago, ivith a lecklessncss -fthicli showed that no lack of 
courage prompted his cquii ocal conduct at the Texel The 
next year he went out again and contiivcd to lun the whole 
squadron ashoic on the Aies Islands The account given by 
the flag-captain of this transaction is amusmg as well as 
instructive In his leport hesa 3 s — 

“ The day that the squadron was lost, the sun having been taken 
bv the pilots, the vicc-adnural as usual had them put down the posi- 
tion in his cabin As I u is entering to learn what was going on, I 
met the third pilot, Bourdalouc, who was going out cr^ung I asked 
him what the matter was, and he answered ‘ Because I find more 
drift than the other pilots, the admiral is threatening me and abusing 
me, as usual , yet I am only a poor lad who does the best he can ’ 
When I had entered the cabin, the admiral, who was very angry, said 
to me, ‘That scoundrel of a Bourdiloue is always coming to me 
with some nonsense or other , I will drive him out of the ship He 
makes us to be running a course, the devil knows where, I don’t ’ 
As I did not know which was right,” says the captain of the ship, 
rather naively, “ I did not dare to say anything for fear of bringing 
down a like storm on my own head ” ^ 

Some hours after this scene, which, as the French officer 
from whom the extract is taken says, “appeals now almost 
grotesque, but which is only an exact poitiayal of the sea 
manners of the day, the whole squadion was lost on a group 
of rocks known as the Aves Islands Such were the officers ” 
The flag-captain, in another part of his report, says “ The 
shipwreck resulted from the general line of conduct held by 
Vice-Admiral d’Estrdes It was always the opinion of his 
servants, or others than the proper officers of the ship, which 
1 Gongeatd Marme de Guerre 
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jDrevailcd. This manner of acting may be understood in the 
Comte d’Estrdes, who, without the necessary knowledge of 
a profession he had embiaccd so late, always had with him 
obscure counsellors, in order to appropiiate the opinions 
they gave him so as to blind the ship’s company as to his 
capacity.” ^ D’Estidcs had been made \icc-admiial two years 
after he first went aboaid ship. 

1 Troude Bataillcs Karalcs 
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ExGLisn Revolution —’War or the League or Augsburg, 1C88- 
1C97 — Sea Battles or Beacht Head and La Hougue 

Peace of Nimeguen was followed by a period of ten 
years m which no extensive war broke out They 
were however, far from being years of political quiet Louis 
XIY was as intent upon pushing on his frontiers to the east- 
waid in peace as m war, and grasped in quick succession 
fiagments of territory which had not been gi\en him by the 
peace Claiming this and that in virtue of ancient feudal 
ties, this and that other as implicitly suriendeied by the 
treaty, because dependent upon something else that had been 
explicitly sui rendered 5 purchasing at one time, using bare 
foice 111 other cases, and backing up all the so-called peaceful 
methods of obtaining his asseited lights by the presence of 
armed powei, he carried on this piocess of extension between 
1679 and 1682 The aggression most startling to Europe, 
and aboi e all to the German Empire, was the seizure of the 
then impel lal city of Strasburg on the 30th of September, 
1681 , and on the same day Casale, in Italy, was sold to him 
by the Duke of Mantua, showing that his ambitions were 
directed that way as well as to the north and east Both of 
these were positions of great strategic importance, thieaten- 
ing, the one Germany, the other Italy, in case of war 
The excitement throughout Europe was very great , in 
every direction Louis, serenely tiusting to his power, was 
making new enemies and alienating former friends The 
king of Sweden, directly insulted, and in]ured in his duchy 
of Deux-Fonts, turned agamst him, as did the Italian States , 
and the Pope himself sided with the enemies of a king 
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who was already showing his zeal for the conversion of the 
Protestants, and was preparing for the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. But the discontent, though deep and geneial, 
had to he organized and directed , the spirit necessary to 
give it form and final effective expression was found again 
m Holland, in William of Orange. Time, however, was 
needed to mature the woik. “No one yet armed himself, 
but every one talked, wrote, agitated, from Stockholm to 
Madrid. . . . The war of the pen preceded by many yeais 
the war of the sword , incessant appeals were made to Euro- 
pean opinion by indefatigable publicists, under all forms 
was diffused the terror of the New TJniveisal Monarchy,” 
which was seeking to take the place once filled by the House 
of Austria It was known that Louis sought to make himself 
or his son emperor of Germany. But complications of differ- 
ent kinds, private interests, lack of money, all combined to 
delay action. The United Provinces, despite William’s wishes, 
weie yet unwilling to act again as banker for a coalition, 
and the emperor was so threatened on his eastern frontier 
by the rebel Hungarians and the Tuiks that he dared not 
risk a western war. * 

Meanwhile the aimed navy of Prance was daily gi owing 
in strength and efficiency under Colbert’s care, and acquiiing 
the habit of war by attacks upon the Baibaiy piiates and 
their ports During the same years the navies both of Eng- 
land and of Holland weie declining in numbers and efficiency. 
It has already been said that in 1688, when William needed 
Dutch ships foi his expedition to England, it was objected that 
the navy was in a far different condition flora 1672, “ being 
incalculably decreased in strength and deprived of its most 
able commanders.” In England, the decline of discipline had 
been followed by an economical policy as to mateiial, grad- 
ually lessening the numbers and injuring the condition of 
the fleet ; and after the little flare-up and expected war with 
France in 1678, the king gave the care of the navy to a new 
body of men, concerning whom an English naval historian 
says- “This new administration lasted five years, and if 
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it had continued five years longer -would m all probability 
have remedied even the numerous and mighty evils it had 
intioduced, by -wearing out the whole loyal navj, and so 
leaving no room for future mistakes Ho\sever, a just sense 
of this induced the king, in 1684, to resume the management 
of the fleet into his own hands, restoiing most of the old 
officers, but before any great progress in the woik of res- 
toration could be made, his Majestj died,” * — in 1685 The 
change of soiereigns was of vast importance, not merely to 
the English navy, but from the ultimate effect it was to have 
upon the designs of Louis XIV and the fortune of the gen- 
eral war which his aggressions were prepaimg James II 
was peculiarly interested m the navy, being himself a sea- 
man and having commanded in chief at Lowestoft and South- 
wold Bay Ho knew its actual depressed condition ; and the 
measures he at once took to restoie it, both in numbers 
and efficiency, were thoughtful and thorough In the three 
years of his reign very much indeed was done to prepare 
a weapon which was first proved against himself and Ins 
best friend 

The accession of James II, which promised fairly for 
Louis, precipitated the action of Europe against him The 
House of Stuart, closely allied to the King of France, and 
sympathizing with his absolutist rule, had used the still 
great power of the soveieign to check the political and re- 
ligious enmity of the English nation to France. James II. 
added to the same political sympathies a strength of Roman 
Catholic fervor which led him mto acts peculiarly fitted to 
revolt the feeling of the English people, with the final 
result of driving him from the throne, and calling to it, by 
the voice of Parliament, his daughter Mary, whose husband 
was "William of Orange 

In the same year that James became king, a vast diplo- 
matic combination against Prance began. This mov’ement 
had two sides, religious and political The Protestant States 
were enraged at the inci easing persecutions of the French 
1 Campbell laves of the Admirals 
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Piotestants, and their feelings became stionger as the policy 
of James of England showed itself more and moie bent 
toward Rome. The Piotestant northern States, Holland, 
Sweden, and Brandenbuig, diew together in alliances, and 
they counted for support upon the Emperor of Austiia and 
Geimany, upon Spain and other Roman Catholic States whose 
motives were political apprehension and anger The empeior 
had latteily been successful against the Turks, thus fiecing 
his hands for a move against France July 9, 1686, there 
was signed at Augsbuig a seciet agreement between the 
cmpei or, the kings of Spam and Sweden, and a number of 
German princes. Its object was at fii&t defensive only 
against Fiance, but it could readily be tinned into an of- 
fensive alliance. This compact took the name of the League 
of Augsbuig, and fiom it the general war which followed two 
yeais later was called the Wai of the League of Augsbuig 
The next year, 1687, saw yet greater successes of the 
Einpiie over the Tuiks and Hungaiians It was evident 
that Fiance could expect no more fiom diveisions in that 
quarter At the same time the discontent of the English and 
the ambitions of the Piince of Orange, who hoped fiom his 
accession to the throne of England no oidinaiy personal 
aggrandizement, but the fulfilment of his strongest politi- 
cal wish and conviction, m curbing forever the power of 
Louis XIV , became moie and more plain But for his 
expedition into England, William needed ships, money, and 
men fiom the United Piovinces, and they hung back, know- 
ing that the result would be war with the French king, who 
proclaimed James his ally. Their action was at last decided 
by the cour.se of Louis, who chose tins moment to revoke 
concessions made at Niraeguen to Dutch trade The serious 
injuiy thus done to Holland’s material interests turned the 
wavering scale “ This violation of the conventions of Nime- 
guen,” says a French historian,' “ by giving a severe blow to 
Dutch commerce, reducing her European trade more than 
one fourth, removed the obstacle that religious passions still 
1 Martin . Histoiy of JTiance. 
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encountered in mateiial mteiests, and put all Holland at the 
disposition of ■William, none having icason longer to concili- 
ate riaiice ” This was m Xoi ember, 16S7 In the summer 
of the folloMiiig icar the birth of an heir to the English 
throne hi ought things to an issue English loialtj might 
haic put up Mitli the reign of the fathci now ad%anccd in 
years, but could not endure the piospect of a continued 
Roman Catholic rojalt} 

^latteis liad at last reached the ciisis to which thcj had 
been tending for ycais Louis and William of Orange, long- 
standing enemies, and at the moment the two chief figuies 
in European politics, alike fiom then ow'n stiong peisonali- 
ties and the cause which either icpresentcd, stood on the 
blink of gicat actions, whose effects weio to be felt through 
many generations William, despotic m temper himself, 
stood on the shoics of Holland looking hopefully towaid fiee 
England, from which he was sepaiatcd by the naiiow belt 
of watci that was the defence of the island kingdom, and 
might yet he an impassable bairier to his own high aims , for 
the French king at that moment could contiol the sea if he 
would Louis, holding all the pow ci of France in Ins single 
grasp, facing eastward as before, saw the continent gatheimg 
against him , while on his flank was England heartily hostile, 
longing to enter on the stiife against him, but as yet without 
a leader It still remained with him to decide w'hethei he 
would leave the road open for the head to join the w'aiting 
body, and to bring Holland and England, the two sea poweis, 
under one rule H he attacked Holland by land, and sent 
his superior navy into the Channel, he might well keep 
William in his own country, the more so as the English 
navy, beloved and petted by the king, was likely to have more 
than the usual loyalty of seamen to their chief Faithful 
to the bias of his life, perhaps unable to free himself from 
it, he turned toward the continent, and September 24, 1688, 
declared war against Germany and moved his armies tow'ard 
the Rhine William, overjoyed, saw lemoved the last ob- 
stacle to his ambition Delayed for some weeks by contiary 
12 
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winds, he finally set sail from Holland on the 30th of October. 
Moie than five hundred transports, with fifteen thousand 
troops, escorted by fifty mcn-of-war, formed the expedition , 
and it IS typical of its mingled political and religious char- 
acter, that the larger part of the army officers weie French 
Protestalits who liad been diiven from Fiance since the last 
war, the commander-in-chief under William being the Hu- 
guenot Schombeig, late a marshal of France The first stait 
was foiled by a violent storm , but sailing again on the 10th 
of November, a fresh, fair breeze carried the ships through 
the Stiaits and the Channel, and William landed on the 15th 
at Torbay Before the end of the 3 'ear, James had fled from 
his kingdom On the 21st of the following Api il, William and 
Maiy were proclaimed sovcieigns of Great Britain, and Eng- 
land and Holland were united for the war, which Louis had 
doclaied against the United Piovmces as soon as he heaid of 
William’s invasion Duiing all the weeks that the expedi- 
tion was piepaimg and delayed, the French ambassador at 
the Hague and the minister of the navy were praying the 
king to stop it with his great sea pow er, — a power so great 
that the French fleet in the fiist yeais of the war oiitnum- 
beied those of England and Holland combined, but Louis 
would not Blindness seems to have struck the kings of 
England and France alike , for James, amid all his apprehen- 
sions, steadily refused any assistance from the Fiench fleet, 
trusting to the fidelity of the English seamen to his peison, 
although his attempts to have Mass celebrated on board the 
ships had occasioned an upioar and mutiny which nearly 
ended m the crews throwing the priests overboard 

Fiance thus entered the War of the League of Augsburg 
without a single ally “ What her policy had most feared, 
what she had long averted, was come to pass England and 
Holland were not only allied, but united under the same 
chief , and England entered the coalition with all the eager- 
ness of passions long restrained by the Stuart policy ” As 
regards the sea war, the different battles have much less 
tactical value than those of De Ruyter. The chief points 
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of strategic interest are the failure of Louis, having a de- 
cided superiority at sea, propeilv to support James II in 
Ireland, vliich remained faithful to him, and the gradual 
disappcaiance from the ocean of the great French fleets, 
vrhich Louis XIV could no longer maintain, owing to the 
cvpcnse of that continental policy which he had chosen for 
himself A third point of rather minor intcicst is the pe- 
culiar character and large propoitions taken on b}' the 
commercc-dcstroi ing and prnatccring warfare of the French, 
as their large fleets were disappearing This, and the great 
effect produced by it, will appeal at first to contradict what 
has been said as to the general inadequacy of such a waifare 
when not supported b} fleets, but an examination of the 
conditions, which will be made lalci on, will show that the 
contradiction is rather apparent than real 
Taught by the experience of the last conflict, the chief 
effort of the French king, m the general war he had brought 
upon himself, should have been directed against the sea pow- 
eis, — against 'William of Oiaiigc and the Anglo-Diitch alli- 
anee Tlie weakest point in William’s position was Ii eland, 
though in England itself not only were there many parti- 
sans of the exiled king, but even those who had called in 
William fenced his kingship about with jealous restiictions 
His pouer was not secure so long as Ireland was not sub- 
dued James, having fled fiom England in Januaiy, 1689, 
landed in Ireland in the following March, accompanied by 
French troops and a French squadron, and was enthusias- 
tically welcomed everjwheic but in the Protestant North 
He made Dublin his capital, and remained in the country 
until July of the next year During these fifteen months 
the French were much superior at sea, they landed troops 
in Ireland on more than one occasion , and the English, at- 
tempting to prevent this, were defeated in the naval battle 
of Bantry Bay^ But although James was so well estab- 
lished, and it was of the utmost importance to sustain him , 
although it was equally important to keep William from get* 
1 See Map of English Channel, etc , p 107 
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tmg a foothold till James was further strengthened and Lon- 
dondeiry, then passing through its famous siege, reduced , 
and although the Ficnch weie superior to the united Eng- 
lish and Dutch on the seas m 1689 and 1690 , nevertheless, 
the English admiral Rooke was able, unmolested, to tliiow 
succois and tioops into Londonderi)’-, and afterward landed 
Maishal Schombcrg, with a small army, near Carrickfergus. 
Rooke stopped intei course between Ireland and Scotland, 
where were many Stuart paitisaus, and then with his small 
squadron passed along the cast coast of Ii eland, attempted 
to burn the shipping in Dublin haiboi, failing only through 
lack of wind, and finally came off Coik, then occupied by 
James, took possession of an island in the harbor, and re- 
tuined in safety to the Downs in October. These services, 
which raised the siege of Londonderry and kept open the com- 
munications between England and Ireland, extended thiough- 
out the summer months, noi was any attempt made by the 
French to stop them. There can be little doubt than an 
effective co-operatioii of the Fiench fleet in the summer of 
1689 would have broken down all opposition to James in 
Ii eland, by isolating that countiy fiom England, with cor- 
responding injury to 'W'llliam’s power 
The following year the same strategic and political mis- 
take was made It is the nature of an enterprise such as 
James’s, dependent upon a weaker people and foreign help, 
to lose stiength if it does not progress, but the chances were 
still in his favor, piovided France co-operated heartily, and 
above all, with her fleet. It is equally the nature of a merely 
military navy like that of Fiance to be stiongest at the begin- 
ning of hostilities ; whereas that of the allied sea powers grew 
daily stronger, drawing upon the vast lesources of their mer- 
chant shipping and their wealth The disparity of force was 
still in favor of France in 1690, but it was not as great as the 
year before The all-impoitant question was where to direct 
it There were two principal courses, involving two views of 
naval strategy. The one was to act against the allied fleet, 
whose defeat, if sufficiently severe, might imolve the fall of 
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W ilham’s throne in England , the other was to make the fleet 
subsidiaiy to the Irish campaign The French king decided 
upon the former, -nhich was undoubtedly the proper course, 
but there was no reason foi neglecting, as he did, the impoi« 
tant duty of cutting off the communications between the two 
islands As carh as Maich he had sent a large fleet with six 
thousand troops and supplies of war, which were landed y. ith- 
ont any trouble in the sonthein ports of Ii eland, but after 
performing that sen ice, the ships emplojed letuined to Brest, 
and theic remained inactnc duiing Maj and June while the 
grand fleet under the Comte de Tounille was assembling 
During those two months the English weio gatheiing an array 
on their west coast, and on the 21st of June, William em- 
barked Ins forces at Clicstei on board two bundled and oighty- 
cight transports, escoited by onlj* six meii-oi-war On the 
24th ho landed in Cariickfeigus, and the ships-of-war weie 
dismissed to join the English grand fleet, winch, howcier, 
they were not able to do, Tounillc’s ships having in the 
mean time got to sea and occupied the ehannel to the east- 
ward There is nothing mote striking than the carelessness 
shown bj both the contending parties, during the time that 
Ireland was in dispute, as to the communications of their 
opponents with the i‘?land, but this was especially stiange in 
the French, as they had the largei foiccs, and must liaie re- 
ceived prett}- accurate information of what was going on fiom 
disaffected persons in England It appeals that a squadron 
of twenty-five frigates, to be supported by ships-of-the-line, 
were told off for duty in St George’s Channel, but they 
never reached their station, and only ten of the fiigates had 
got as far as Kinsale by the time James had lost all at the 
battle of the Boj ne The English communications were not 
even threatened for an hour 

Tourville’s fleet, complete in numbers, having seventy-eight 
ships, of which seventy were in the Ime-of-battle, with twenty- 
two fire-ships, got to sea June 22, the day after William em- 
barked. On the 30th the Prencli were off the Lizaid, to the 
dismay of the English admiral, who was lying off the Isle 
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of Wight m such an unprepared attitude that he had not even 
lookout ships to the westward He got undei way, standing 
off-shoie to the southeast, and was joined fioni time to time, 
during the next ten days, by othei English and Dutch ships. 
The two fleets continued moving to the eastwaid, sighting 
each othei from time to time 

The political situation in England was critical. The Jaco- 
bites weie growing more and moie open iii their demonstra- 
tions, Ii eland had been in successful re\ olt for over a year, 
and William was now theie, leaving only the queen in Lon- 
don The uigency of the case was such that the council 
decided the Fiench fleet must be fought, and orders to that 
effect weie sent to the English admiial, Herbert In obedi- 
ence to his instructions he went out, and on the 10th of July, 
being to windwaid, with the wind at noitheast, formed his hne- 
of-battle, and then stood down to attack the French, who 
waited for him, with their foretopsails aback ^ on the star- 
boaid tack, heading to the noithward and westward 

The fight that followed is known as the battle of Beachy 
Head The ships engaged were, French seventy, English and 
Dutch according to their own account fifty-six, according to 
the Fiench sixty In the allied hue of battle the Dutch were 
111 the 1 an, the English, commanded in peison by Herbert, 
in the centre ; and the rear was made up partly of English 
and partly of Dutch ships The stages of the battle were as 
follows — 

1. The allies, being to windward, bore down together in 
line abieast. As usual, this manoeuvre was ill performed, 
and as also generally happens, the van came under fire be- 
fore the centie and rear, and bore the biunt of the injury 

2 Admiial Hcibeit, though commander-in-chief, failed to 
attack vigorously with the eentre, keeping it at long range. 
The allied van and rear came to close action (Plate VI , A). 
Paul Hoste’s ^ account of this manoeuvre of the allies is that 
the admiral intended to fall mainly on the Fiench rear To 
that end he closed the centre to the rear and kept it to wind 
1 That iSj nearly motionless. ® Hoste Naval Tactics. 
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pt long cannon-shot (icfuscdit) so a« to pmcnt the 
I’lcuch from lacking niii doubling on the leai If that were 
111;- imipo-c, his jilan, though tolcialih conceived m the mam, 
n IS faulh m detail, foi tins inanocmte of the centre left a 
great gaj) between it and the van lie should rathci have 
attacked, as Riivler did at the Tcxcl as mam of (he leai 
ships as he thought he could deal with, and refused his van, 
assigning to it the ]nrt of checking the Ficnch van It ma}' 
b(' conceded that an atliAT.il who, fioni inferior nunibois, can- 
not spread as long and close a line as his enemy, should not 
let tlic hitter ovcilap the c\tiomitics of Ins fleet , but he 
should attain his end not, as Iloihcrt did, b\ leaving a gi cat 
opening in the ccntic, but bv inci casing each interval between 
the ships refused. The allied fleet was thus exposed to be 
doubled on at two points, both van and ccntic, and both 
points were attacked 

0 The commander of the French van. seeing (he Dutch 
close to his line and more disabled than liimsclf, (iicsscd six 
of Ins leading ships ahead, wlicrc the} went about, and so put 
the Dutch between two fires (Plate VI 15 ) 

At the same lime Tounillc, finding himself without adver- 
saries in the ccntic, having beaten off the leading division 
of the encm3’s ccntic, pushed foiwaid Ins own leading ships, 
winch Hcrbcifs dispositions had left without opponents, and 
these fresh ships strengthened tlic attack upon the Dutch in 
the van (B) 

This brought about a mCIcc at the head of tlie lines, m 
winch the Dutch, being infciior, sufrered heavily Luckily 
for the allies the wind fell calm, and while Tounillc him- 
self and other French ships got out then boats to tow 
into action again, the allies were shrewd enough to drop 
anchor with all sail set, and before Tourvillc took in the 
situation the ebb-tide, setting southwest, had earned liis 
fleet out of action. lie finally anchored a league from his 
enemy 

At nine p. m , when the tide changed, the allies •weighed and 
stood to the eastward. So badly had many of them been 
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mauled, that, by English accounts, it was decided rather to 
destroy the disabled ships than to risk a general engagement 
to preseive them 

Tourville pursued , but instead of ordering a general chase, 
he kept the hne-of-battle, i educing the speed of the fleet to 
that of the slower ships. The occasion was precisely one of 
those in which a m^Ue is permissible, indeed, obligatory. An 
enemy beaten and in flight should be pursued with ardor, and 
with only so much regaid to order as will pi event the chas- 
ing vessels fiom losing mutual support, — a condition which by 
no means implies such relative beaiings and distances as aie 
required in the beginning or middle of a well-contested action 
The failure to order such general pursuit indicates the side 
on which Tourville’s military character lacked completeness; 
and the failure showed itself, as is apt to be the case, at the 
supreme moment of his career. He never had such another 
oppoitunity as in this, the first great geneial action in which 
he commanded m chief, and which Hoste, who was on board 
the flag-ship, calls the most complete naval victory ever gained 
It was so indeed at that lime, — the most complete, but not the 
most decisive, as it perhaps might have been The Frencli, 
accoidmg to Hoste, lost not even a boat, much less a ship, 
which, if true, makes yet more culpable the sluggishness of 
the puisuit, Tihile the allies fled, casting sixteen of their ships 
ashore and burning them in sight of the enemy, who pursued 
as far as the Downs The English indeed give the allied loss 
as only eight ships, — an estimate probably full as much out 
one way as the French the other. Herbei t took his fleet to 
the Thames, and baffled the enemy’s further pursuit by remov- 
ing the buoys ^ 

Tourville’s is the only great historical name among the 
seamen of this war, if we except' the renowned privateersmen 
at whose head was Jean Bart Among the English, extraor- 
dinary merit cannot be claimed for any one of the gallant 
and enterprising men who commanded squadrons. Tourville, 

1 Ledyard sajs the order to remote the buoys was not carried out (Na\al 
History, lol ii p 636) 
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■who bv tins time bad sciicd afloat for ncailj thnty }cais, 
was at once a seaman and a military man With superb 
courage, of •which he had gnen dar/hng cxam])les in his 
youth, he had seen sciiicc whcrcici the French fleets had 
fought. — in the Anglo-Diitch i\ai, in the Mediterranean, and 
against tlic Faibary pirates Reaching the lankof adiniial, 
he commanded in person all the largest fleets sent out dui ing 
the earlier }ears of this uai, and he brought to the command 
a scientific knowledge of tactics, based upon both theoiy and 
experience, joined to that piactical acquaintance with the 
seaman’s business which is ncccs'^ary in order to apply tac- 
tical piinciplcs upon the ocean to the best adiantagc But 
with all these high qualities he seems to haic failed, where 
so many warriors fail, in the ability to nssiirac a great ic- 
sponsibiliti ^ The caution m his puisuit of the allies after 
Bcachy Head, though so dilTcrcnt in appeal ance, came from 
the same trait which impelled him two jears latci to lead 
his fleet into almost ccitain destruction at La Houguc, hc- 
caubchc had the king’s order in his pocket lie was biavo 
enough to do anything, but not strong enough to bear the 
heaviest burdens Totinillc was in fact the forerunner of 
the careful and skilful tacticians of the coming era, but 
with the savor still of the impetuous hard-fighting which 
characterired the sea commanders of the sc^ cntcciith cen- 
tury He doubtless felt, after Beachy Head, that he had done 
very well and could be satisfied , but he could not have acted 
as he did had he felt, to use Nelson’s woids, that “if wo 
had taken ten ships out of the enemy’s eleven, and let the 
eleventh escape, being able to take her, I could nevci call 
such a good daj.” 

TIic day after the sea fight off Bcachy Head, w ith its great 
but still partial results, the cause of James II was lost ashoie 
in Ireland The army which ‘William had been allowed to 
transport there unmolested was superior m numbei and quality 
to that of James, as William himself was superior as a leader 

^ Scigneh}, tlio rrench muiutor of motmo of the day, called him “poUron 
do tCte, mats pas do coeur" 
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to the ex-kmg. The counsel of Louis XIY -was that James 
should avoid decisive action, letiring if neccssaiy to the Shan- 
non, m the midst of a countiy wholly devoted to him It 
was, however, a good deal to ask, this abandonment of the 
capital after more than a year’s occupancy, with all the 
consequent moral effect, it wmuld have been much more to 
the puipose to stop William’s landing James undeitook to 
cover Dublin, taking up tlie line of the river Boyne, and 
there on tlie 11th of July the ti\o aimies met, with the 
result that James was wholly defeated The king himself 
fled to Kinsale, whore he found ton of those fiigates that had 
been meant to contiol St George’s Channel lie embaiked, 
and again took refuge in France, begging Louis to improve 
the victory at Beachy Head by landing him with another 
French aimy in England itself Louis angrily refused, and 
duected that the tioops still remaining m Ireland should be 
at once withdrawn 

The chances of a using in favor of James, at least upon 
the shores of the Channel, if they existed at all, wore greatly 
exaggerated by his own imagination After the safe retreat 
of the allied fleet to the Thames, Tourville, in accordance 
with his instructions, made scvcial demonstrations in the 
south of England , but they weie wholly fiiiitless in drawing 
out any show of attachment to the Stuart cause 

In Ireland it was different The Irish aiiny with its 
Fiench contingent tell back, after the battle of the Boyne, to 
the Shannon, and there again made a stand, while Louis, 
receding from his liist angiy impulse, continued to send 
reinforcements and supplies. But the increasing urgency of 
the continental war kept him from affording enough support, 
and the war m Ireland came to a close a little ovei a year 
later, by the defeat at Aghrim and capitulation of Limerick 
The battle of the Boyne, which from its peculiar religious 
coloring has obtained a somewhat factitious celebrity, may 
be taken as the date at which the English crown was firmly 
fixed on William’s head. Yet it would be more accurate to 
say that the success of William, and with it the success of 
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Europe against Louis XIY. in the TTai of the League of Augs- 
buig, ivas due to the mistakes and failure of the Ficncli 
nai al campaign in 1690 , though in that campaign was won 
the most conspicuous single success the Ficncli have ever 
gained at sea over the English As regards the moie strik- 
ing military operations, it is curious to rcmaik that Tourville 
sailed the day after William left Chester, and won Bcachy 
Ilead the day before the battle of the Boyne , but the real 
failure lay iii peimittiiig William to tiansport that solid body 
of men without hindrance It might ha\c been favorable 
to Flench policy to let him get into Ireland, but not with 
such a force at his back The result of the Irish campaign 
u as to settle William safclj on the English throne and estab- 
lish the Anglo-Dutch alliance; and the union of the tuo 
sea peoples under one crown was the pledge, through their 
commercial and maritime ability, and the m calth they drew 
from the sea, of the successful prosecution of the war by their 
allies on the continent. 

The year 1091 was distinguished by only one great maii- 
time oient This was ever afleiward known m Fiance as 
Tounille’s “ deep-sea” or “ off-shore” cruise , and the mem- 
ory of it as a biilliant strategic and tactical display remains 
to this day in the French navy That sta} mg power, which 
has already been spoken of as distinctive of nations wdiose 
sea power is not a mere military institution, but based upon 
the character and pursuits of the people, had now come 
into play with the allies Notvnth standing the defeat and 
loss of Beachy Head, the united fleets took the sea in 1691 
with one hundred slnps-of-thc-lme under the command of 
Admiral Russell Tourville could only gather seventj-two, 
the same number as the year before. "With these he left 
Brest June 25 As the enemy had not yet appeared upon 
the coasts of the Channel, he took up his ciuismg ground 
at the entrance, sending lookout ships in all diicctions In- 
formed that the allies had statidhed themselves near the Scilly 
Islands to cover the passage of a convoy expected from the 
Levant, Tourville did not hesitate to steer for the English 
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coasts, where the approaching ai rival of another merchant 
fleet fiom Jamaica was equally expected. Deceiving the Eng- 
lish cruisers by false courses, he reached the latter fleet, took 
from it several ships, and dispersed it before Russell could 
come up to fight him. When at last Tourville was m pies- 
ence of the allied fleet, he manoeuvred so skilfully, always 
keeping the weather-gage, that the enemy, drawn far out 
into the ocean, lost fifty days without finding an opportunity 
to engage During this time French privateers, scattered 
throughout the Channel, harassed the enemy’s commerce 
and protected convoys sent into Ireland. Worn out by fruit- 
less efforts, Russell steered for the Irish coast. TouiviUe, 
after having protected tlie return of the French convoys, 
anchored again in Brest Roads.” 

The actual captures made by Tourville’s own fleet were 
insignificant, but its service to the commeice-destroying war- 
fare of the French, by occupymg the allies, is obvious , never- 
theless, the loss of English commerce was not as great this 
year as the next The chief losses of the allies seem to have 
been m the Dutch North Sea trade 

The two wars, continental and maritime, that were being 
waged, though simultaneous, were as yet independent of each 
other It is unnecessary in connection with our subject to 
mention the operations of the former. In 1692 there oc- 
cuired the great disaster to the French fleet which is known 
as the battle of La Hougue. In itself, considered tactically, 
it possesses little importance, and the actual results have 
been much exaggerated j but popular report has made it one 
of the famous sea battles of the world, and therefore it can- 
not be wholly passed by. 

Misled by reports from England, and still more by the rep- 
resentations of James, who fondly nursed his belief that the 
attachment of many English naval officers to his person was 
greater than their love of country or faithfulness to their 
trust, Louis XIV. determined to attempt an invasion of the 
south coast of England, led by James in person. As a first 
step thereto, Tourville, at the head of between fifty and sixty 
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Bbips-of-thc-lmej thirteen of •wliieli "were to eome fiom Toulon, 
Tvas to engage the English fleet , from \rhich so manv deser- 
tions were expected as would with the consequent denioiali- 
zation, yield the French an casv and total iictoiy The first 
hitch n as in the failure of the Toulon fleet, dclaj ed by con- 
trary iMnds, to ]oin, and TouimIIc went to sea mth only 
foity-four ships, but with a pciemptoiy order fioin the king 
to fight -nhen ho fell m with the encm 3 ,wcrc the} few or 
many, and come uliat might 

On the 29th of May, Tourvillc saw the allies to the north- 
ward and eastward, they numbered ninety-nmc sail-of-thc- 
linc The wind being southwest, he had the choice of en- 
gaging, but first summoned all the flag-ofiiccrs on boaid Ins 
own ship, and put the question to them w hethcr he ought 
to fight They all said not, and ho then handed them the 
order of the king ^ No one dared dispute that , though, had 
they known it, light vessels with contrary oiders wcie even 
then searching for the fleet The other officers then returned 
to their ships, and the whole fleet kept away together for the 
allies, who waited for them, on the stai boaid tack, heading 
south-southeast, the Dutch occup}mg the van, the English 
the centre and rear Wlien they wcic within easy range, 
the French hauled their wind on the same tack, keeping the 
weather-gage Tourville, being so inferior in numbeis, could 
not wholly avoid the enemy’s line extending to the lear of 

1 The aether hTs followed in tho text the traditional and generally aecepted 
account of Tournllo’s orders and the motiies of his action A French imter, 
H do Cnscnor, in a lery interesting piper npon tho secret history preceding 
and accompanying the event, traierscs many of these traditional statenicuts 
According to him, Louis XIV was not nndcr any illusion as to tho loyalty of 
the English officers to their flag, and the instructions given to Tonriille, nhile 
peremptory under certain conditions, did not compel him to fight in the situa 
tion of tho French fleet on tho day of tho battle The tone of tho instructions, 
bon ever, implied dissatisfaction with tho admiral's action in preiious cruises, 
probably in tho pursuit after Beachy Held, ind i consequent doubt of his vigor 
in the campaign then beginning Mortification therefore impelled him to the 
desperate attack on the allied fleet , and, according to M. do Cnsenoy , the coun- 
cil of war m tho admiral’s cabm, and the dramatic production of the kmg’s 
orders, had no existence in fact 
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Ills own, wliicli was also necessaiily weak from its extreme 
length ; but he avoided Heibcrt’s error at Beachy Head, 
keeping his van refused with long intervals between the 
ships, to check the enemy’s i an, and engaging closely with 
his centie and leai (^Plate VI“ A, A, A) It is not neces- 
sary to follow tlie phases of this unequal fight, the extiaor- 
dinaiy icsult was that when the filing ceased at night, m 
consequence of a thick fog and calm, not a single French 
ship had btiuck her colois nor been sunk No higher pi oof 
of military spiiit and efliciency could be given by any navy, 
and Tourville’s seamanship and tactical ability contiibuted 
laigely to the lesult, which it must also be confessed was not 
Cl editable to the allies The two fleets aiichoied at night- 
fall (B, B, B), a body of English ships (B') lemaining to 
the southward and westwaid of the French Later on, these 
cut their cables and allowed themselves to drift tin ough the 
Flench line in oidei to lojoin their mam body , in doing which 
they were louglily handled 

Having amply vindicated the honor of Ins fleet, and shown 
the uselessness of fuithcr fighting, Tourville now thought of 
retieat, which was begun at midnight with a light northeast 
wind and continued all the next day. The allies pursued, 
the movements of the Fiench being much embairassed by the 
crippled condition of the flag-ship “ Royal Sun,” the finest 
ship m the Ficncli navy, which the admnal could not make 
up his mind to destroy The direction of the mam retieat 
was toward the Channel Islands, thirty -five ships being with 
the admiral, of them twenty passed with the tidal cm lent 
through the dangerous passage known as the Race of Aldei- 
ney, between the island of that name and the mainland, and 
got safe to St Malo. Before the remaining fifteen could 
follow, the tide changed, and the anchois which had been 
dropped diaggmg, these ships wcie earned to the eastward 
and to leeward of the enemy Three sought refuge m Cher- 
bourg, which had then neither bieakwater nor port, the re- 
maining twelve at Cape La Hougue, and they were all 
burned either by their own crews or by the allies. The 
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Frcncli thus lost fifteen of the finest ships in then navy, the 
least of which carried sixty guns but this ^\as little moie 
than the loss of the allies at Bcach\ Head The impression 
made upon tlie public mind, accustomed to the gloiies and 
successes of Louis XIV, nas out of all propoilion to the 
results, and blotted out the memory of the S])lciulid self- 
devotion of Tounillc and his follow eis La Ilougue was 
also the last gcncial action fought by the Ficnch fleet, which 
did rapidl} dwindle awaj m the following years, so that this 
disaster seemed to be its death-blow' As a mattci of fact, 
howe^ cr, Toui villc went to sea the next yeai with sc^ellty 
ships, and the losses weie at the time repaired The decay 
of the French navy was not due to any one defeat, but to 
the exhaustion of Fiance and the gieat cost of the continental 
war, and this wai was mainlj sustained b} the two sea 
peoples wliosc union was secuied b} the success of 'William 
in the lush campaign Without asserting that the result 
would ha^c been different had the na^al opeiations of France 
been otheiwise directed in 1090, it ma} safely be said that 
then misdiicction was tlic immediate cause of things tuining 
out as they did, and the first cause of the decay of the Fieiich 
navy. 

The five remaining jeais of the War of the League of 
Augsburg, m w'hich all Em ope was in arms against Fiance, 
are maiked by no great sea battles, nor any single maritime 
event of the first impoitancc To appreciate the effect of the 
sea power of the allies, it is necessaiy to sum up and condense 
an account of the quiet, steady pressure which it brought to 
hear and maintained in all quarters against France It is 
thus indeed that sea power usually acts, and ]ust because 
so quiet in its working, it is the more likely to be unnoticed 
and must be somewhat carefully pointed out 

The head of the opposition to Louis XIY was William HE , 
and his tastes being military rather than naval combined 
with the direction of Louis’ policy to make the active war 
continental rather than maritime, while the giadual with- 
drawal of the great French fleets, by leaving the alhed 
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navies -svitliout enemies on the sea, woiked in the same 
way Furtheimoie, the efficiency of the English navy, which 
was double m numbois that of the Dutch, was at this tune 
at a low pitch, the dcinoi alizing effects of the leign of 
Charles II could not be \\ holly oveicoine during the thiee 
yeais of his bi other’s lule, and theie ^\as a yet inoie seiious 
eausc of tiouble gi owing out of the political state of England 
It has been said that James believed the na^ al officei s and 
seamen to be attached to his poison, and, whether justly 
or unjustly, this thought was also in the minds of the present 
rulers, causing doubts of the loj'alty and trustwoi thmess of 
many officei s, and lending to hung confusion into the na\al 
administi ation We aie told that “ the complaints made by 
the luci chants wcic exticmcly well supported, and showed the 
folly of piofciiing unqualified men to that board Minch 
diicctcd the iiaial powei of England; and yet the mischief 
could not be amended, because the more cxpeiienced people 
M'ho had been long in the sen ice were thought disaffected, 
and it appealed the icmed} might have pioicd woise than 
the disease ” ^ Suspicion icigncd in the cabinet and the city, 
factions and nicsolnlion among the officei s, and a man 
ivho tvas unfoituiiate oi incajiable in action knew that the 
yet more seiious chaige of tieason might follow his niis- 
ad\cntuie 

Aftci La Ilougue, the diicct military action of the allied 
navies was excited in thiee piincipal wajs, the first being in 
attacks upon the Fiench ports, especially those in the Channel 
and near Biest These had raiely in view more than local 
injuiy and the destruction of shipping, particulaily in the 
poits whence the French piivatcers issued, and although 
on some occasions the numbei of troops embaikcd w'as laige, 
William pioposed to himself little moie than the divcision 
which such threats caused, by foicmg Louis to take tioops 
fiom the field foi coast defence. It may be said geneially 
of all these entei puses against the French coast, in this and 
later wars, that they effeeted little, and even as a diveision 

1 Campbell Lncsof the Admirals 
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did not -weaken tbe Trencli armies to any great extent If 
the Fiench poits had been less -well defended, or French 
natci'-najs open into the heart of the country like our ovn 
Chesapeake and Delaware ba^s and the Southern sounds, 
the icsult might haie been difTcreiit 

In the second place, the allied navies u ere of great direct 
military value, though they fought no battles, \\hcn Louis XIV 
decided m 1G04 to make his wai against Spam offensive 
Spain, though so weak in herself, was 3 et troublesome from 
her position in the rear of France, and Louis finally con- 
cluded to force her to peace by carrying the war into Cata- 
lonia, on the noitheast coast The moiemcnt of his armies 
was seconded b\ his fleet undci Tounille, and the icduction 
of that difficult pi o\ incc went on rapidl} until the approaeh 
of the allied naiics in largel)* superior force eaused Touiville 
to retire to Toulon This saicd Barcelona, and from that 
time until the two sea nations had detei rained to make peace, 
they kept their fleets on the Spanish coast and ariested the 
Flench advance When, 111 1097, William had become dis- 
posed to peace and Spam lefused it, Louis again invaded, 
the allied fleet did not appeal, and Barcelona fell At the 
same time a French naval expedition was successfully di- 
rected against Caitagena in South America, and iindei the 
two blows, both of nhich depended upon the control of the 
sea. Spam yielded 

The thud military function of the allied navies was the 
protection of their sea commeice , and herein, if history may 
be trusted, they greatly failed At no time has war against 
commerce been conducted on a larger scale and with greater 
results than during this penod, and its operations were 
widest and most dei astatmg at the very time that the great 
French fleets were disappearing, in the years immediately 
after La Hougue, apparently contradicting the asseition 
that such a warfare must be based on powerful fleets or 
neighbonng seaports A somewhat full discussion is due, 
inasmuch as the distress to commerce wrought by the pri- 
vateers was a large factor in bnnging the sea nations to wish 
13 
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for peace; just as the subsidies, which their commerce en- 
abled them to pay the continental armies, besides keeping up 
their own, were the chief means by which the war was pro- 
longed and Fiance brought to terms The attack and defence 
of commerce is still a living question 
In the fiist place it is to be observed that the decay of the 
Flench fleet was giadual, and that the moial effect of its ap- 
pearance in the Channel, its victoiy at Beachy Head, and gal- 
lant conduct at La Hougue lemained for some time impressed 
on the minds of the allies. This impiession caused their 
ships to be kept together in fleets, instead of scattering in pur- 
suit of the enemy’s cruisers, and so hi ought to the latter a 
support almost equal to an active warfare on the seas. Again, 
the efficiency of the English navy, as has been said, was 
low, and its admimstiation perhaps worse ; while treason in 
England gave the Fiench the advantage of better information 
Thus in the year following La Hougue, the French, having 
received accurate infoimation of a gieat convoy sailing for 
Smyrna, sent out Tounille m May, getting him to sea bcfoie 
the allies were lead) to blockade him in Biest, as they had 
intended This delay was due to bad administration, as was 
also the further misfoitune that the English government did 
not leain of Tournllc’s depaituie until after its own fleet had 
sailed with the trade. Tourville surprised the convoy near the 
Straits, destroyed or captuied one bundled out of four hundred 
ships, and scatteied the rest. This is not a case of simple 
cruising waifare, foi Tourville’s fleet was of seventy-one ships ; 
but it shows the incompetency of the English administration. 
In truth, it was immediately after La Hougue that the depre- 
dations of cruisers became most ruinous ; and the reason was 
twofold: fiist, the allied fleet was kept together at Spithead 
for two months and more, gathering tioops for a landing 
on the continent, thus leaving the cruisers unmolested , and 
in the second place, the French, not being able to send their 
fleet out again that summer, permitted the seamen to take 
service in private ships, thus largely increasing the num- 
beis of the latter. The two causes working together gave 
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an impunity and extension to commcrcc-destioymg which 
caused a tremendous outciy in England “ It must be con- 
fessed,” says the English naial chronicler, “that oui commeice 
sulTeied far less the year before, when the Piench were 
masters at sea, than in this, when their giand fleet was 
blocked up in port” But the reason was that the Ficnch 
having little commerce and a comparatl^ ely large nuinbei 
of seamen, mainly employed in the fleet, were able, 1^11011 
this lay by, to release them to ci niseis As the pressure of 
the war became greater, and Louis continued to reduce the 
number of his ships in commission, another inciease was 
giien to the commerce-destrojeis “The ships and officers 
of the royal navy were loaned, under certain conditions, to 
pnvate firms, or to companies uho wished to undcitako 
privateering enterprises, in which eien the cabinet ministers 
did not disdain to take shares,” indeed, they wcie urged 
to do so to please tlie king The conditions geneially pro- 
vided that a certain proportion of the piofits should go to 
the king, in retuin for the use of the ships. Such employ- 
ment would be demoiahzuig to any mihtaiy sei vice, but not 
necessarily all at once, and the conditions imparted for the 
time a tone and energy to privateering that it cannot always 
liaie In truth, the public treasuiy, not being able to main- 
tain the navy, associated with itself pi irate capital, risking 
only material otherwise useless, and looking for returns to rob- 
bing the enemy The commerce-destroying of this wmr, also, 
was no mere business of single cruisers, squadions of thiee 
or four up to half a dozen ships acted together under one man, 
and it IS only just to say that under seamen like Jean Bart, 
Forbin, and Duguay-Tiouin, they were even more ready to 
fight than to pillage The largest of these pnvate expeditions, 
and the only one that went far from the Fiench shores, was 
directed in 1697 against Cartagena, on the Spanish Main. 
It numbered seven ships-of-the-lme and six frigates, besides 
smaller vessels, and carried twenty-eight hundred troops. 
The chief object was to lay a contribution on the city of 
Cartagena , but its effect on the policy of Spain was marked, 
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and led to peace. Such a tcmpei and concci t of action went 
fai to supply the place of suppoiting fleets, hut could not 
wholly do so ; and although the allies continued to keep their 
lai go fleets togcthci , still, as the wai went on and eflicicncy 
of adminisliation impiovcd,comnieicc-debtiojing\ias hi ought 
within bounds At the same time, as an evidence of how 
much the unsuppoitcd ciuiscis sulTeicd, c\cn undci these 
faioiablc conditions, it may be mentioned that the English 
icpoil fifti-nmc ships-of-wai captuicd against eighteen ad- 
mitted by the Ficnch dining tlicwai, — a diffeience iiliich 
a Fiencli naial histoiian atliibutcs, -Mith much piobabilitj, 
to the English failmg to distinguish between ships-of-M ar 
piopcil} so called, and those loaned to prnate fiims Cap- 
tmes of actual pinatccis do not appeal in the list quoted 
fiom “ The commcice-destro 3 ing of this war, theiefoic, iias 
maiked by the paiticular chaiactciislics of ci niseis acting 
togcthci ill squadion, not far fiom then base, vliile the enemy 
thought best to keep Ins fleet concent latcd cIscmIicic, not- 
withstanding m Inch, and the bad administration of the Eng- 
lish naij, the CIUISCIS wcie moic and moie conti oiled as the 
gicat Ficnch fleets disappcaicd” The icsiilts of the wai of 
16S9--1G97 do not thciefoie Mtiatc the gcneial conclusion that 
“a cunsing, coinmeicc-dcstioiing waifaic, to be destructne, 
must be seconded by a squadion waifaic, and by divisions of 
ships-of-thc-lme , w Inch, forcing the enem\ to unite his foi ccs, 
pcimit the cruiseis to make fortunate attempts upon Ins tiade. 
Without such backing the icsult will be simph the captuie 
of thcciuisers” Towaid the end of this wai the leal ten- 
dency was becoming manifest, and was still moic plainly seen 
m the next, when the Fiench navy had sunk to a yet lowei 
state of weakness 

Notwithstanding their losses, the sea nations made good 
their cause The war, w Inch began with the Fi ench taking 
the offensiie, ended by i educing them e%eiywhcic to the 
defensne, and foiced Louis to do violence at once to his 
strongest piejudices and Ins most leasonable political wishes, 
by recognizing as king of England him whom he looked upon 
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as a usurper as well as his own inveterate enemy On its 
surface, and taken as a whole, this wai will appear almost 
u holly a land struggle, extending fiom the Spanish Nethei- 
lands down the line of the Ehine, to Savoy in Italy and 
Catalonia in Spain The sea fights in the Channel, the Irish 
struggle receding in the distance, look like mere episodes, 
while the undeiljmg action of trade and commerce is wholly 
disregarded, or noticed only as their outcries tell of their 
suffciings Yet trade and shipping not only bore the burden 
of suffering, but in the mam paid the aimies that weie fight- 
ing the Flench, and this turning of the stieam of wealth 
fiom both sea nations into the coffers of their allies was 
pel haps determined, certainly hastened, by the misdiiection 
of that naial supiemacy with which France began the war 
It was then possible, as it will usually be possible, foi a really 
fine military navy of superioi force to strike an oi erwhelmmg 
blow at a less ready rival , but the opportunity was allowed 
to slip, and the essentially stronger, better founded sea power 
of the allies had time to assert itself 
The peace signed at Ryswick in 1G97 was most disadvanta- 
geous to Franco, she lost all that had been gained since 
the Peace of Nimeguen, mneteen years before, with the single 
important exception of Strasburg All that Louis XIV had 
gained by trick or force durmg the years of peace was given 
up Immense restitutions were made to Germany and to 
Spain In so far as the latter weie made in the Netheilands, 
they were to the immediate advantage of the United Provinces, 
and indeed of all Europe as well as of Spain To the two 
sea nations the terms of the treaty gave commercial benefits, 
which tended to the increase of their own sea power and to 
the consequent injury of that of Prance 
France had made a gigantic struggle , to stand alone as she 
did then, and as she has smee done more than once, against 
all Europe is a great feat Yet it may be said that as the 
United Provinces taught the lesson that a nation, however 
active and enterprising, cannot rest upon external resources 
alone, if intrinsically weak in numbers and territory, so 
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Fiance in its mcasuic shows that a nation cannot subsist in- 
definitely oil itself, lioweiei powciful m numbeis and stiong 
in internal lesoiuces 

It is said that a fiiend once found Colbert looking dreamily 
fiom Ins windows, and on questioning him as to the subject 
of his meditations, loceived this rejily “ In eontemplating 
the foitilc fields before my eyes, I xecall those Avhich I haxe 
seen elsewlieic , what a iich countiy is Fiance ’ ” Tins con- 
viction siippoitcd him amid the many discouiagcmcnts of 1ns 
official life, when stiuggling to meet the financial difficulties 
aiisiiig fiom the cxtiaxagance and wais of the king, and it 
has been justified bj the Avhole com sc of the nation's histoiy 
since Ins dajs. Fiance is rich in natiiial rcsouices as well 
as in tlic mdustiy and tliiift of her people But neither indi- 
vidual nations nor men can thiive when sc\cicd fiom natuial 
Intel com sc w'ith then kind, whatc^cl the native vigor of con- 
stitution, it icqimes healthful smioundings, and fieedom to 
diaw to itself fiom ncai and fiom fai all that is conducnc to 
its giowth and sticngfh and gcnoial welfare Not only must 
the mtcinal oiganism w'oik satisfactoiiU, the pioccsses of 
decay and icnewal, of moicmcnt and cn dilation, go on easily, 
but, fiom somces external to themselves, both mind and body 
must icccne healthful and Aaiicd nouiishmcnt AVith all her 
natuial gifts Fiance w'astcd away because of the want of that 
lively intcicomsc between the diffcient paits of her own body 
and constant exchange with othci people, lyhicli is knowm as 
commcice, intcinal or external To say that war was the 
cause of these defects is to state at least a partial truth , but 
it docs not exhaust the matter War, wutli its many acknowl- 
edged suffei mgs, is aboic all haimful when it cuts a nation 
off fiom otheis and thiows it back upon itself. There may 
indeed be periods when siicli lude shocks have a bracing effect, 
but they arc exceptional, and of short duration, and they do 
not invalidate the geneial statement. Such isolation was the 
lot of France during the later wais of Louis XIV , and it well- 
nigh destroj cd hci , whereas to save her from the possibility 
of such stagnation was the great aim of Colbert’s life. 
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War alone could not entail it, if 011I3 ivar could be post- 
poned until the piocesses of circulation ivitbin and w itlioiit the 
kingdom irerc established and in vigoi ous opci ation Thei' did 
not exist "when he took office, thci had to be both cieatcd and 
firmly rooted 111 oidei to withstand the blast of ivar Time 
iras not gi\ en to accomplish this gi eat woik, nor did Louis XI Y 
support the schemes of his minister by tuiiiing the budding 
eneigies of his docile and devoted subjects into paths fa\ ar- 
able to it So when the great strain came upon the pon ers 
of the nation, instead of di awing strength fiom eiery quai- 
ter and thiough many channels, and lajing the whole outside 
w orld under contribution by the energj of its merchants and 
seamen, as England has done in like straits, it was throwm 
back upon itself, cut off from tlie woild by the navies of Eng- 
land and Holland, and thegiidle of enemies which surrounded 
it upon the continent The only escape fiom this process of 
gradual staivation was by an effectual contiol of the sea , the 
cieation of a strong sea powei which should insure free play 
for the wealth of the land and the industry of the people 
For this, too. Fiance had great natuial advantages in her three 
seaboards, on the Channel, the Atlantic, and the Mediterra- 
nean, and politically she had had the fair opportunity of join- 
ing to her own maritime power that of the Dutch in friendly 
alliance, hostile 01 at least wary tow'ard England In the piide 
of his strength, conscious of absolute contiol m his kingdom, 
Louis cast away this strong leinforcement to his power, and 
proceeded to rouse Europe against him by repeated aggies- 
Bioiis In the peiiod which we have just considered. Fiance 
justified his confidence by a magnificent, and upon the whole 
successful, maintenance of his attitude against all Europe ; 
she did not advance, but neither did she greatly recede But 
this display of power was exhausting , it ate away the life of 
the nation, because it drew wholly upon itself and not upon 
the outside world, wnth which it could have been kept in con- 
tact by the sea In the wai that next followed, the same 
energy is seen, but not the same vitality, and France was 
everywhere beaten back and luought to the verge of rum 
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The lesson of both is the same , nations, like men, ho-vreyer 
strong, decay when cut off from the external activities and 
resources which at once draw out and support their internal 
poweis. A nation, as we have alieady shown, cannot live 
indefinitely off itself, and the easiest way by which it can 
communicate with other peoples and renew its own stiength 
IS the sea. 



CHAPTER V. 


Wab op the Spanish Succession, 1702-1713 — Sea Battie op 
Maxaga 

D uring the last thirty years of the seventeenth century, 
amid all the strifes of aims and diplomacy, there had 
been clearly foreseen the coming of an event which would raise 
new and great issues This was the failure of the direct royal 
line in that branch of the House of Austria which was then on 
the Spanish throne, and the issues to be determined when the 
present king, infirm both m body and mmd, should die, were 
whether the new monarch was to be taken from the House of 
Bourbon or from the Austrian family in Geimany , and whether, 
in either event, the sovereign thus raised to the throne should 
succeed to the entire inheritance, the Empire of Spain, or some 
partition of that vast inheiitauce be made in the interests of 
the balance of Euiopean power But this balance of power 
was no longer understood in the nairow sense of continental 
possessions , the effect of the new arrangements upon com- 
merce, shipping, and the control both of the ocean and the 
Meditenanean, was closely looked to. The mfluence of the 
two sea powers and the nature of their mterests were becom- 
ing more evident 

It IS necessary to recall the various countries that were 
ruled by Spain at that time in order to imderstand the strate- 
gic questions, as they may fairly be called, now to be settled 
These were, in Europe, the Netherlands (now Belgium) , Naples 
and the south of Italy, Milan and other provmces in the north, 
and, in the Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic 
Isles Corsica at that time belonged to Genoa In the west- 
ern hemisphere, besides Cuba and Porto Rico, Spain then 
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held all that pait of the continent now di\ided among the 
Spanish Amciican States, a logion whose last commcicial 
possibilities weie coming to be midci stood , and in the Asian 
archipelago tbcieweie laige possessions that cntcied less into 
the jnesent dispute. The cxcessnc weakness of this empire, 
owing to the deca}' of the ceutial kingdom, had hitlieito caused 
other nations, occupied as they wcic nith moie iimncdiate 
intciests, to legaid Mith indificicncc its cnoimous extent. 
This indilleience could not last nhen tlieic was a piospcct of 
a stionger admmistiation, backed possibly by alliances iiitli 
one of the gicat poMcis of Em ope. 

It Mould be foieign to oui subject to entei into the details 
of diplomatic ariangcmcnt, which, by shifting about peoples 
and tciiitoncs fiom one luler to anothci, sought to icach 
a political balance peacefullj The cardinal points of each 
nation’s policy may be shoitly stated The Spanish cabinet 
and people objected to aiij solution which dismcrabcicd the 
empire The English and the Dutch objected to any exten- 
sion of Fiance in the Spanish Nctlici lands, and to the mo- 
nopoly by the Fiench of the tiade with Spanish Amciica, 
both which they feaicd as the icsults of placing a Bom bon 
on the Spanish thionc Louis XIV. wanted Naples and Sicily 
foi one of his sons, in case of any paitition; thus giving 
France a stiong Mcditeirancan position, but one which would 
be at the meicj of the sea powers, — a fact which induced 
William III. to acquiesce in this demand The Empcioi of 
Austiia pailiculaily objected to those Mediterranean positions 
going awaj' flora his family, and icfused to come into any of 
the paitition ticatios Befoic any airangement w as perfected, 
the actual king of Spam died, but before his death was 
induced by his ministcis to sign a will, bequeathing all his 
States to the grandson of Louis XIV., then Duke of Anjou, 
known afterwaid as Philip V of Spain. By this step it was 
hoped to piescivc the whole, by enlisting in its defence the 
nearest and one of the most powerful States in Eui ope, — near- 
est, if arc excepted the poweis ruling the sea, which aie always 
near any countiy w'hosc poits are open to then ships. 
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Loins XIY accepted the bequest, and in so doing fell bound 
in honor to i esist all attempts at partition The union of the 
ti\o Kingdoms under one famih promised important adian- 
tages to Fiance, hciiccfoith deluded fiom that old cncim in 
the real, 11111011 had balked so manj of her efforts to extend 
her frontieis eastward. As a matter of fact, fiom that time, 
with rare breaks, there existed between the two kingdoms an 
alliance, the result of family tics, which only the iicakncss 
of Spain kept from being dangerous to the rest of Europe 
The other countries at once lealizcd the situation, and nothing 
could have saicd war but some backwaid step on the pait of 
the Ficiich king. The statesmen of England and Holland, 
the two powers on whose wealth the thicatcncd war must 
dcjiend, pioposcd that the Italian Stales should be guen to 
the son of the Austiiaii empcior, Cclgium be occupied by 
tlicnisch cs, and that the new king of Spam should grant 
no commercial piuilegcs in the Indies to Fiance aboic other 
nations To the cicdit of then wisdom it must be said that 
this compromise was the one which after ten jears of war 
was found, on the whole, best , and in it is seen the gi owing 
sense of the 1 alue of extension by sea Louis, however, w ould 
not jield , on the contiaiy, he occupied, by connuanco of the 
Spanish goiciiiois, towns m the Netheilands which had been 
held b} Dutch troops uiidci ticatics with Spain Soon aftci, 
111 February, 1701, the English Pailiament met, and denounced 
ani (icaty which pioiniscd Fiance the dominion of the Medi- 
terranean Uolland began to ai ra, and the Empci 01 of Austi la 
])u»hcd his troops into noilhcrn Itah, where a campaign fol- 
low cd grcatl} to the disadvantage of Louis 

In Seplcmbei of the same 3 car, 1701, the two sea powers 
and the Emperor of Austi la signed a secret tieat^, which 
laid down the chief lines of the coming war, with the ex- 
ception of that waged m the Spanish peninsula itself. Bi- 
ll the allies undeilook to conquer the Spanish Netheilands 
111 ordci to place a hairier between Fiance and the United 
Proi inces , to conquei Milan as a security foi the emperor’s 
other proi iiiccs , and to conquer Naples and Sicily for the 
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same sccuiiiy, and also for the sccuiity of the navigation and 
commerce of the subjects of his Britannic lilajcsty and of the 
United Piovinccs. The sea poivcis should have the light to 
conquci , for the utility of the said navigation and commci ce, 
the countiics and towns of the Spanish Indies , and all that 
they should be able to take there should bo foi them and ic- 
main tliciis The wai begun, none of the allies could ticat 
without the olhcis, noi without having taken just measures — 
fust, to picicnt the kingdoms of Fiance and Spain from ever 
being united under the same king, second, to prevent the 
Ficncli flora ever making themsehes mastcis of the Spanish 
Indies, or flora sending ships thither to engage, directly or 
indiicctly, in commcicc, thud, to secure to the suliject'i of 
his Biitannic iMajesty and of the United Provinces the com- 
mercial piivilcgcs which they enjoyed m all the Spamsh Slates 
undci the late king 

It W’lll be noticed that in these conditions there is no sug- 
gestion of any intention to resist the accession of tlic Bouibon 
king, who was called to the tin one by the Spanish govcin- 
ment and at fust acknowledged by England and Ilolland, but, 
on the other hand, the Einpcior of Austiia docs not withdraw 
the Austrian claim, which centred in his own person The 
■\oice of the sea powers was paiamount in the coalition, as the 
tcims of the ticatj safcguaidmg their commcicial intciests 
show, though, as they w'cic about to use Gciraan aimics for 
the land w^ar, Gciman claims also had to be considcicd As 
a Flench histoiian points out — 

“ Tins was really a new treaty of partition. . . . TTiIliam III , who 
bad conducted all, bad taken care not to cvbaust England and Ilolland, 
in order to restore tbe Spanish monarchy, intact, to the emperor , bis 
final condition was to reduce the new' king, Philip V, to Spun proper, 
and to secure to England and Ilolland at ouce the commercial use of 
all the regions that had been under the Spanish monarchy, together 
with important military and maritime positions against France ” ^ 

But though w'ar was imminent, the countries about to en- 
gage hesitated Ilolland would not move without England, 
1 Martin History of Tranco 
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and despite the strong feeling of the lattci country against 
Franco, the mamifactuicrs and merchants still icmcmbeied 
the terrilile sufferings of the la‘?t n ai J ust then, as the scales 

■vrere ivai ei mg, James IT died Louis, % iclding to a sentiment 
of sympatli} and uiged by his ncaicst intimates, formally rec- 
ognized the son of James as king of England , and the English 
people, enraged at what they looked on as a threat and an in- 
sult, threw aside all meicly prudential considerations The 
Ilouse of Loids dcclaied that “thcic could be no sccniity till 
the usurpci of the Spanish monaichy was brought to icason,” 
and the House of Commons -voted fiftv thousand soldicis and 
thii t^'-five thousand seamen, besides subsidies for German and 
Danish au\iliarics William HI died soon aftei, in ^ifaich, 
1702; blit Queen Anne took up his policy, -which had become 
that of the English and Dutch peoples 
Louis XIV tiled to break part of the on-commg storm by 
forming a league of neutrals among the other Geiman States, 
but the empcior adioitlj made use of the German feeling, and 
won to his side the Elcctoi of Biandenburg by acknowledging 
him as king of Prussia, thus creating a North-Geiman Piotes- 
tant royal house, around which the other Protestant States 
naturally gatlieied, and which was m the future to piove a 
formidable rival to Austria The immediate result was that 
Fiance and Spam, whose cause was thencefoith known as 
that of the two crowns, went into the war without any ally 
save Bavaria War was declaied in May by Holland against 
the kings of Fiance and Spain , by England against Prance 
and Spam, Anne refusing to recognize Philip Y even in de- 
claring wai, because he had recognized James III as king of 
England, while the emperor was still moie outspoken, declar- 
ing against the King of France and the Duke of Anjou Thus 
began the great War of the Spanish Succession 
It IS far from easy, in dealing with a war of such propor- 
tions, lasting for more than ten years, to disentangle from 
the general narrative that part which particularly touches 
our subject, without at the same time losing sight of the 
relation of the one part to the whole. Such a loss, however. 
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IS fatal to the end in new, which is not a mere chronicle 
of naval events, nor even a tactical or stiategic discussion 
of certain naval problems divorced from their surroundings of 
cause and effect in general histoiy, hut an appreciation of 
the effect of sea power upon the geneial result of the wai and 
upon the piospenty of nations It will conduce to clearness, 
however, to point out again that the aim of William III was 
not to dispute the claim of Philip Y to the tin one, — a matter 
of comparative indiffeicnce to the sea powers, — but to seize, 
to the benefit of their commeice and colonial cmpiie, such 
portions of the Spanish American possessions as he could, 
and at the same tune to impose such conditions upon the new 
monarchy as would at least pi event any loss, to English and 
Dutch commerce, of the pinilegcs they had had under the 
Austiian line Such a policy would not diiect the mam 
effoit of the sea nations upon the Spanish peninsula, but 
upon America; and the allied fleets might not have entered 
the Stiaits. Sicily and Naples were to go, not to England, 
but to Austiia Subsequent causes led to an entiie change 
in this general plan A new candidate, a son of the Enipeior 
of Germany, was set up in 1703 by the coalition under the 
name of Carlos III., and the peninsula became the scene of 
a doubtful and bloody war, keeping the Anglo-Dutch fleets 
hoveling louiid the coasts; with the lesult, as legaids the sea 
powers, that iiothing of decisive importance was done in 
Spanish America, but that England issued from the stiife 
with Gibraltar and Port Mahon in her hands, to be thenee- 
foith a Mediterranean power. At the same time that Cailos 
III. was proclaimed, a treaty was negotiated with Portu- 
gal, known as the Methuen Ticaty, which gave England the 
practical monopoly of Poituguese trade, and sent the gold of 
Brazil by way of Lisbon to London, — an advantage so gieat 
that it aided mateiially in keeping up the war on the continent 
as well as in maintaining the navy. At the same time the 
efficiency of the latter so increased that the losses by French 
cruisers, though still heavy, were at no time unendurable 
When the war broke out, in pursuance of the original 
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polic}, Sii George Rookc, -vntli a fleet of fifty sliips-of-tlie- 
Iine and transports can} ing foui teen thousand troops, as sent 
against Cadi 2 , winch was the great European centre of the 
Spanish-Amcncan tiadc, there came the specie and products 
of the TVest, and thence they were dispersed through Europe 
It had been the purpose of 171111010 III also to seize Carta- 
gena, one of the principal centres of the same trade in the 
other hemisphere , and to that end, si^ months before Ins 
death, in September, 1701, he had despatched there a squadron 
under that traditional seaman of the olden time, Benbow 
Benbow fell in with a French squadion sent to supply and 
strengthen the place, and brought it to action noith of Carta- 
gena, but though superior in force, the treason of scveial 
of his captains, who kept out of action, defeated Ins purpose, 
and after fighting till his ship was helpless and he himself 
had recened a mortal wound, the French escaped and Caita- 
gena was saved Before his death Benbow recened a let- 
tei from the Ficncli commodore to this effect “Yesterday 
morning I had no hope but I should haie supped m your 
cabin As for those cowardly captains of yours, hong them 
up, for, by God ’ they deserve it” And hanged two of them 
were Booke’s expedition against Cadiz also failed, as it was 
nearly certain to do , for his instructions were so to act as 
to conciliate the Spanish people and disincline them to the 
Bourbon king Such doubtful orders tied his hands, but 
after failing there, he learned tliat the galleons from the 
West Indies, loaded with silvdr and mcichandise, had put 
into Vigo Bay under escort of French ships-of-war He 
went there at once, and found the enemy in a liaibor whose 
entrance was but three quarters of a mile wide, defended by 
fortifications and a heavy boom, but a passage was forced 
through the boom under a hot fire, the place seized, and all 
the shipping, with much of the specie, either taken or sunk. 
This affair, which is known in histoiy as that of the Vigo 
galleons, was a brilliant and interesting feat of arms, but 
has no military features calling for mention, except the blow 
it gave to the finances and prestige of the two crowns. 
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The affair at Vigo had, however, important political re- 
sults, and helped to that change in the general plan of the 
sea powers which has been mentioned The King of Poi- 
tugal, moved by fear of the French, had acknowledged 
Philip V , but his heart was against him, for he dreaded 
French influence and power bi ought so near his little and 
isolated kingdom. It had been a part of Rooke’s mission 
to detach him fiom the alhance of the two crowns; and the 
affair of Vigo, happening so near his own frontiers, impressed 
him with a sense of the power of the allied navies In tiuth, 
Portugal IS nearer to the sea than to Spain, and must fall 
natuially under the influence of the power controlling the 
sea Inducements were offered, — by the Emperor of Austiia 
a cession of Spanish territory, by the sea powers a subsidy , 
but the king was not willing to declare himself until the 
Austiian claimant should have landed at Lisbon, fairly com- 
mitting the coalition to a peninsular as well as a continental 
war The emperor transferred his claims to his second son, 
Chailes, and the latter, after being pioclaimed in Vienna 
and acknowledged by England and Holland, was taken by 
the allied fleets to Lisbon, where he landed in Maich, 1704 
This necessitated the important change in the plans of the 
sea powers. Pledged to the support of Cailos, their fleets 
were thenceforth tied to the shores of the peninsula and the 
protection of commerce , while the war in the West Indies, 
becoming a side issue on a small scale, led to no results. 
From this time on, Portugal was the faithful ally of England, 
whose sea power during this war gained its vast preponder- 
ance over all rivals Her ports weie the refuge and support 
of English fleets, and on Portugal was based in later days 
the Peninsular war with Napoleon. In and thiough all, 
Portugal, for a hundred years, had more to gam and more 
to fear from England than from any other power. 

Great as weie the effects of the maiitime supremacy of the 
two sea powers upon the general result of the war, and espe- 
cially upon that undisputed empire of the seas which Eng- 
land held for a century after, the contest is marked by no 
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one naval action of military mteiest Once only did great 
fleets meet, and then with lesults that weic mdccisne , after 
iihich the Flench ga\c up the stiuggle at sea, confining them- 
selves wholh to a commcice-destioung warfare This fea- 
ture of the "War of the Spanish Succession characterizes 
nearly the whole of the eighteenth ccntuij,with the excep- 
tion of the American Revolutionary stiuggle Tlie noiseless, 
steady, exhausting piessuie •nilh which sea powei acts, cut- 
ting off the resources of the enemy while maintaining its 
own, suppoi ting war in scenes wheie it docs not appeal itself, 
or appeals only in the background, and striking open blows 
at rare mtei \ als, though lost to most, is emphasized to the 
careful reader by the events of this war and of the half- 
century that followed The overwhelming sea power of 
England was the determining factor in European histoiy 
during the period mentioned, maintaining w ar abroad w bile 
keeping its own people in prosperity at home, and building 
up the great cmpiio which is now seen, hut from its vciy 
greatness its action, by escaping opposition, escapes attention. 
On the few occasions in which it is called to flght, its supe- 
riority is so marked that the allaiis can scaicely be called 
battles, with the possible exceptions of Bang’s action at 
Minorca and Hawke’s at Quibcion, the latter one of tho 
most brilliant pages in naval histoiy, no decisive encounter 
between equal forces, possessing military interest, occurs 
between 1700 and 1778 

Owing to this chaiacteristic, the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, from the point of view of our subject, has to he 
blocked out in general outline, avoiding narrative and in- 
dicating general beaiings, especially of tlie actions of the 
fleets With the war in Flanders, in Germany, and in Italy 
the navies had naturally no concern , when they had so pro- 
tected the commerce of the allies that there was no serious 
check to that flow of subsidies upon which the land war 
depended, their part toward it was done In tho Spanish pen- 
insula it was different Immediately aftei landing Carlos HI 
at Lisbon, Sir George Rooke sailed for Barcelona, which it 
14 
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^\as understood -would be banded o\er when the fleets ap- 
peared; but the go\einor-ttas faithful to his king and kept 
down the Ausliian paity Rookc then sailed for Toulon, 
wlieie a Fioncli fleet was at anchor On his way he sighted 
anotlici Flench fleet coming fiom Biest, -nliich he chased but 
Mas unable to o\cilakc, so that both the cncm}’s squadrons 
Meie united in the jioit It is worth mIiiIc to note here that 
the English na\y did not as yet attempt to blockade the French 
poits in M'lntcr, as they did at a later date At this period 
fleets, like armies, Mcnt into m inter quaiters Another Eng- 
lish admiial. Sir Cloudcsley Shovel, had been sent in the 
spiiiig to blockade Brest, but aiming too late, he found his 
bud tloMn, and at once kept on to the Mcditeirancan. Rookc, 
not tliinking himself stiong enough to resist the combined 
Ficncli squadions, fell back loMaid the Straits, for at this 
tunc England had no ports, no base, in the Mediterranean, no 
useful ally , Lisbon was the ncaicst icfugc Rookc and Shovel 
met ofi Lagos, and there held a council of war, in which the 
foiincr. Mho Mas senior, dcclaicd that his instructions forbade 
his undci taking an} thing without the consent of the kings of 
Spain and Poitugal This M'as indeed tying the hands of the 
sea poM CIS , but Rookc at last, chafing at the humiliating inac- 
tion, and ashamed to go homo without doing somctliing, de- 
cided to attack Gibi altar foi tliicc icasons because he heard 
it Mas insufiiciently gaiiisoncd, because it M'as of infinite 
importance as a port foi the picsent M-ar, and because its 
captuie would reflect credit on the queen's arms The place 
M’as attacked, bombaidcd, and then earned by an assault 
111 boats. The English possession of Gibraltar dates from 
August 4, 1704, and the deed rightly keeps alive the name 
of Rookc, to M’liose judgment and fearlessness of responsi- 
bility England om’cs the key of the ^Mediterranean 

The Bouibon king of Spain at once undertook to retake 
the place, and called upon the French fleet in Toulon to sup- 
poit his attack Tourville had died in 1701, and the fleet 
was commanded by the Count of Toulouse, — a natural son 
of Louis XIV , only twenty-six years old Rooke also sailed 
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eastxvard, and the two fleets met on the 24th of August oft 
Tclcz Malaga The allies \rcie to Tvmdward with a noitheast 
ind both fleets on the port tack heading to the southii ai d and 
eastwaid There is some iincertaiiih as to the numbeis , the 
French had fifty-two slnps-of-the-lmc, their enemy piobably 
half a dozen more The allies kept away together, each ship 
for its opposite, thcie nas appaiently no attempt on Rooke’s 
part at any tactical combination The battle of Malaga pos- 
sesses indeed no mihtaiy interest, except that it is the fiist 
in which we find fully dc\ eloped that ■wholly unscientific 
method of attack by the English which Clerk criticised, and 
which pi ei ailed throughout the century It is mstiuctive 
to notice that the result m it was the same as in all others 
fought on the same pimciple The van opened out from the 
centre, leaving quite an mtenal, and the attempt made to 
penetrate this gap and isolate the van was the only tactical 
move of the French TVe find in them at Malaga no trace 
of the cautious, skilful tactics which Clerk rightly thought 
to lecogiiizo at a later day. The dcgenciacy fiom the able 
combinations of Monk, Rujter, and Tounillc to the epoch of 
mere seamanship is clearly marked by the battle of Malaga, 
and gives it its only historical impoitancc In it was real- 
ized that piimitivo mode of fighting wdiich Macaulay has 
sung, and w Inch remained for many years the ideal of the 
English navy — 

“ Then on both sides tho lenders 
Ga\e signal for tho charge , 

And on both sides the footmen 
Strode forth anth lance and targo, 

And on both sides the horsemen 
Stmek their spurs deep in gore, 

And front to front the nrmies 
Met with a mighty roar " 

Human movement is not always advance; and there are 
traces of a somewhat similar ideal m the naval periodical 
literature of our own day The fight was severe, lasting fiom 
ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, but was en- 
tirely indecisive The next day the wind shifted, giving the 
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wcathcr-gagc to the Ficncli, bnt they did not use the oppor. 
tuiiily to attack, for winch they wcic much to blame, if 
then claim of the adianlagc the day bcfoic is mcII founded 
Rookc could not have iought, ncaily half his fleet, twentj- 
fi\c ships, it IS said, had used up all then ammunition. Eien 
duimg the battle itself seicral of the allied ships weic towed 
out of line, because they had not powdci and ball for a single 
bioadsidc This was doubtless due to the attack upon Gibral- 
tai, ill which hftcen tliousand shot wcic expended, and to the 
lack of any port sciMiig as a base of supplies, — a deficiency 
which the new possession would hoieaftci icmoic Hooke, in 
sci/ing Gibialtai, had the same object in new that piomptcd 
the United States to sci/e Poit Rojal at the beginning of 
the Civil War, and which made the Duke of Raima uigc 
upon his king, bcfoie sending the Spanish Gi eat Armada, to 
SC 17 C Flushing on the coast of ITolland, — adiice which, had 
it been followed, would haic made unnecessaiy that dreary 
and disastrous voyage to the noith of England The same 
reasons w'ould doubtless lead any nation intending serious 
operations against our scaboaid, to sci 70 points remote from 
the gi cat centres and susceptible of defence, like Gaidinei’s 
Bay or Poit Royal, wdiich in an incllicicnt condition of our 
navy they might hold with and foi their fleets 

Rooke retired in peace to Lisbon, bestowing by the way on 
Gibraltai all the victuals and ammunition that could be spai ed 
from the fleet Toulouse, instead of following up his victoiy, 
if it w as one, went back to Toulon, sending only ten ships- 
of-the-linc to support the attack on Gibialtai All the at- 
tempts of the Ficnch against the place wcie earned on in a 
futile manner , the investing squadron w as finally destroyed 
and the land attack conveited into a blockade. “With this 
reverse,” says a French naval officer, “ began in the Fiencli 
people a regrettable reaction against the navy The wonders 
to which it had given birth, its immense services, were for- 
gotten Its value w'as no longer believed The army, moie 
directly in contact with the nation, had all its favor, all its 
sympathy. The prevailing error, that the gicatness or decay 
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of Fiance depended upon some Micnisli positions, could not 
but fn^or these ideas adAei<5e to the sea service, which haic 
made England’s sticngth and our weakness ” ' 

During this jear 1704, the battle of Blenheim was fought, 
m which the Ficnch and Baa-anan tioops were whollj' over- 
thrown by the English and German under llarlborough and 
Pi nice Eugene The result of this battle was that Bavaiia 
forsook the French alliance, and Gci many became a second- 
ary theatre of the general wai, which was waged thereafter 
mainly in the Xcthei lands, Italy, and the Peninsula 
The following vear, 1705, the allies moved against Philip V 
by two roads — from Lisbon upon Madiid, and by way of Bar- 
celona The former attack, though based upon the sea, was 
manilj b\ land, and rcsultless ; the Spanish people in that 
quarter showed unmistakablj that tliey would not welcome 
the king set up by foreign powers It was different in Cata- 
lonia Carlos III went there in person with the allied fleet 
The French navy, inferior lu numbers, kept in poit The 
French army also did not appear The allied troops invested 
the town, aided by three thousand seamen and supported by 
supplies landed from the fleet, which was to them both base 
of supplies and line of communications Barcelona suiicn- 
deicd on the 9th of October, all Catalonia welcomed Cailos, 
and the movement spread to Aragon and Valencia, the capital 
ot the latter pi ounce declaring for Carlos 
The following year, 1706, the French took the offensive in 
Spam on the borders of Catalonia, while defending the passes 
of the mountains toward Poitugal In the absence of the 
allied fleet, and of the succors which it brought and main- 
tained, the resistance was weak, and Barcelona was again 
besieged, this time by the French party supported by a French 
fleet of thiity sail-of-the-line and numerous transports with 
supplies from the neighboring port of Toulon. The siege, 
begun April 6, was going on hopefully , the Austrian claim- 
ant himself was within the walls, the prize of success , but 
on the 10th of May the allied fleet appeared, the French ships 
^ Lapejronse Bonfils Hist de la Marine Fran9aise 
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letiied, and the siege was raised in disoider The Bouibon 
claimant dared not rctieat into Aragon, and so passed by 
Roussillon into France, leaving his iival in possession At 
the same time there moved fonvard from Portugal — that 
other base which the sea powci of the English and Dutch at 
once controlled and utiliycd — another aimy maintained by 
the subsidies eai ned from the ocean This time the western 
attack was moic successful , man}’^ cities in Esticmaduia and 
Leon fell, and as soon as the allied geneials learned the rais- 
ing of the siege of Baicclona, they picsscd on by way of 
Salamanca to Madiid Philip V , aftci escaping into Fiance, 
had 1 etui ned to Spam by the western P} i cnees , but on the 
approach of the allies he had again to fly, leaving to them 
his capital The Poituguese and allied tioops entcicd Ma- 
drid, June 26, 1706 The allied fleet, after the fall of Bai- 
cclona, seized Alicante and Caitagena 
So far success had gone , but the inclinations of the Spanish 
people had been mistaken, and the strength of then purpose 
and pride, suppoited by the natuial featuies of their country, 
was not yet understood The national hatred to the Portu- 
guese was aroused, as well as the lehgious dislike to here- 
tics, the English gencial himself being a Huguenot refugee. 
Madiid and the surrounding country were disaffected, and 
the south sent the Bouibon king assurance of its fidelit}-. 
The allies were not able to remain in the hostile capital, pai- 
ticulaily as the region aiound was empty of supplies and full 
of guerillas They retired to the eastward, diav mg towai d the 
Austrian claimant m Aragon. Reverse followed reveise, and 
on the 25th of April, 1707, the allied army was disastrously o^ er- 
thiown at Almansa, losing fifteen thousand men All Spam 
fell back again into the power of Philip V , except the prov- 
ince of Catalonia, part of which also was subdued The next 
year, 1708, the French made some progress m the same quar- 
ter, but were not able to attack Baicclona, Valencia and 
Alicante, however, were reduced 

The year 1707 was not maikcd by any naval event of 
importance. During the summer the allied fleets in the 
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Mediterranean ivere diverted from the coast of Spam to 
siippoit an attack upon Toulon made by the Austiiaus and 
Piedmontese Tlie latter mo\cd from Itah along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, the fleet suppoiting the flank on the 
sea. and contiibuting supplies Tlie siege, hoiievcr, failed, 
and the campaign vas inconclusive Kctiiining home, the 
admiral. Sir Cloudesley Shoicl, Tilth several ships-of-thc-hne, 
■was lost on the Scilly Islands, in one of those shipwrecks 
Tvhich hare become histoiical 

In 1708 the allied fleets seized Saidinia, which from its 
fruitfulness and nearness to Barcelona hccamc a rich stoic- 
house to the Austrian claimant, so long as by the allied help 
he controlled the sea The same 3 ear IMinorca, with its valu- 
able harbor. Port Mahon, was also taken, and from that tune 
for fifty years remained m English hands Blocking Cadiz 
and Cartagena by the possession of Gibraltar, and facing 
Toulon with Port Mahon, Great Britain was now as strongly 
based m the Mediterranean as either Fi ance or Spam , Tvhile, 
with Portugal as an ally, she conti oiled the two stations of 
Lisbon and Gibraltar, watching the trade routes both of the 
ocean and of the inland sea By the end of 1708 the dis- 
asters of France by land and sea, the frightful suffeiings of 
the kingdom, and the almost hopelessness of cariymg on a 
strife which was destroying France, and easily borne by Eng- 
land, led Louis XIV to offer most humiliating concessions 
to obtain peace He undertook to surrender the whole Span- 
ish monarchy, reserving onl}' Naples for the Bouibon king. 
The allies refused , they demanded the abandonment of the 
whole Spanish Empiie without exception by the Duke of 
Anjou, refusing to call him king, and added thereto luinous 
conditions for France herself Louis would not yield these, 
and the war went on 

During the remaining years the strenuous action of the sea 
power of the allies, which had by this time come to be that 
of Great Britain alone, with little help from Holland, was less 
than ever obtrusive, but the reality of its effect remained. 
The Austrian claimant, confined to Catalonia for the most 
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pai t, Tvas kept in communication with Sardinia and the Ital- 
ian proTinces of Germany by the English fleet, but the entiie 
disappearance of the French navy and the evident intention 
on the pait of Louis to keep no squadrons at sea, allowed 
some diminution of the Mediterranean fleet, with the result 
of greater pi otection to trade. In the years 1710 and 1711 
expeditions were also made against the French colonies in 
Noith America Nova Scotia was taken, but an attempt on 
Quebec failed 

Duiing the winter of 1709 and 1710 Louis withdrew all the 
Flench troops fiom Spam, thus abandoning the cause of his 
giandson But when the cause of France was at the very 
lowest, and it seemed as though she might be driven to con- 
cessions which would reduce her to a second-class power, the 
existence of the coalition was thieatened by the disgrace of 
Marlboiough, who lepiesentcd England in it His loss of 
favor with the queen was followed by the accession to power 
of the party opposed to the wai, or rather to its further con- 
tinuance This change took place m the summer of 1710, 
and the inclination towaid peace was sticngthened both by 
the favorable position in which England then stood for treat- 
ing, and by the heavy burden she was beaiing; which it 
became evident could bring in no fuither advantages coni- 
mensuiato to its weight The weaker ally, Holland, had 
giadually ceased to contiibute her stipulated share to the sea 
forces ; and although far-sighted Englishmen might see with 
complacency the disappearance of a rival sea power, the imme- 
diate increase of expense was more looked to and felt by the 
men of the day. The cost both of the continental and Span- 
ish wars was also largely defrayed by England’s subsidies ; 
and while that on the continent could bung her no further 
gam, it was seen that the sympathies of the Spanish people 
could not be overborne m favor of Carlos III without paying 
more than the game was worth. Secret negotiations between 
England and Fiance soon began, and received an additional 
impulse by the unexpected death of the Emperor of Germany, 
the brother of the Austrian claimant of the Spanish tlirone. 
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There being no other male heir, Carlos became at once 
emperor of Austria, and \ras soon after elected empeior of 
Germany England had no more Tvish to see tiro crowns 
on an Austrian head than on that of a Bouibon 

The demands made by England, as conditions of peace in 
1711, showed her to have become a sea power in the purest 
sense of the word, not only in fact, but also m her own con- 
sciousness She required that the same person should never 
be king both of France and Spam , that a barrier of fortified 
towns should be granted her allies, Holland and Germany, 
as a defensive Ime against France, that French conquests 
from her allies should be restored , and for herself she de- 
manded the formal cession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
whose strategic and maritime value has been pointed out, the 
destruction of the port of Dunkirk, the home nest of the pri- 
vateers that preyed on English commerce, the cession of the 
Fiench colonies of Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and Nova 
Scotia, the last of which she held at that time, and finally, 
treaties'of commerce with France and Spam, and the conces- 
sion of the monopoly of the slave trade with Spanish Amer- 
ica, known as the Asiento, which Spam had given to France 
in 1701 

Negotiations continued, though hostilities did not cease, 
and in June, 1712, a four months’ truce between Great Britain 
and France removed the English troops from the allied armies 
on the continent, their great leader Mailborough having been 
taken from their head the year before The campaign of 1712 
was favorable to France; but in almost any event the with- 
drawal of Great Britain made the end of the war a question of 
but a short time The remonstrances of Holland were mot 
by the reply that since 1707 the Dutch had not furnished 
more than one third their quota of ships, and taking the war 
through, not over one half The House of Commons m an 
address to the throne m 1712 complained that — 

“ The service at sea hath been carried on through the whole course 
of the war in a manner highly disadvantageous to your Majesty’s 
kingdom, for the necessity requinng that great fleets should be fitted 
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out every year for mamtainuig a superiority in tlie Mediterranean 
and for opposing any force which the enemy might prepare either at 
Dunkirk or in the ports of west France , your Majesty’s readiness, 
in fitting out your proportion of ships for all parts of that service, 
hath not prevailed with Holland, which has been greatly deficient 
every year in proportion to what your Majesty hath furnished . . . 
Hence your Majesty hath been obliged to supply those deficiencies 
with additional reinforcements of your own ships, and your Majesty’s 
ships have been forced in greater numbers to continue in remote seas, 
and at unseasonable times of the year, to the great damage of the 
navy This also hath straitened the convoys for trade , the coasts 
have been exposed for want of cruisers , and you have been disabled 
from annoying the enemy in their most beneficial commerce with the 
West Indies, whence they received those vast supplies of treasure, 
without which they could not have supported the expenses of the 
war.” 

In fact, between 1701 and 1716 the commerce of Spanish 
America had brought into France forty million dollars in 
specie. To these complaints the Dutch envoy to England 
could only i eply that Holland was not in a condition to fulfil 
her compacts The reverses of 1712, added to Gieat Brit- 
ain’s fixed purpose to have peace, decided the Dutch to the 
same ; and the English still kept, amid their dissatisfaction 
with then allies, so much of then old feeling against Fiance 
as to support all the reasonable claims of Holland April 
11, 1713, an almost general peace, known as the Peace of 
Utrecht, one of the landmarks of histoiy, was signed be- 
tween France on the one hand, and England, Holland, Prus- 
sia, Portugal, and Savoy on the other. The emperor still 
held out, but the loss of British subsidies fettered the move- 
ments of his armies, and with the withdrawal of the sea 
powers the continental war might have fallen of itself , but 
France with her hands fieed earned on during 1713 a bril- 
liant and successful campaign in Germany On the 7th of 
March, 1714, peace was signed between France and Austria. 
Some embers of the war continued to burn in Catalonia and 
the Balearic Islands, which peisisted m their rebellion against 
Philip V. ; but the revolt was stifled as soon as the arms of 
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France were turned against them Baicelona was taken by 
storm in September, 1714 , the islands submitted m the follow- 
ing summer 

The changes effected by this long war and sanctioned by 
the peace, neglecting details of lesser or passing importance, 
may be stated as follows 1 The House of Bourbon was 
settled on the Spanish throne, and the Spanish empiie 
letamed its West Indian and Ameiican possessions, the 
purpose of William III against hei dominion there was fius- 
tiated when England undeitook to siippoit the Austiian 
prince, and so fastened the greater pait of her naval foice 
to the Mediterranean 2 The Spanish empire lost its pos- 
sessions in the Netherlands, Geldeiland going to the new 
kingdom of Prussia and Belgium to the emperoi , the 
Spanisli Nethei lands thus became the Austrian Netherlands. 
3 Spam lost also the principal islands of the Mediterranean ; 
Sardinia being given to Austiia, Minorca with its line harbor 
to Great Britain, and Sicily to the Duke of Savoy 4 Spam 
lost also her Italian possessions, Milan and Naples going to 
the emperor. Such, m the mam, were the results to Spam of 
the light over the succession to her throne 

France, the backer of the successful claimant, came out 
of the strife worn out, and with considerable loss of teiii- 
tory She had succeeded in placing a king of her own loyal 
house on a neighboring throne, but her sea strength was ex- 
hausted, her population dimimshed, her financial condition 
ruined The European teriitory surrendeied was on her 
northern and eastern boundaries , and she abandoned the use 
of the port of Dunkirk, the centre of that piivateermg warfare 
so dreaded by English merchants In America, the cession 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland was the first step toward 
that entire loss of Canada which befell half a century lator ; 
but for the present she retained Cape Breton Island, with its 
port Louisbuig, the key to the Gulf and River St Lawrence 

The gams of England, by the treaty and the war, corre- 
sponded very nearly to the losses of France and Spam, and were 
all in the direction of extendmg and strengthening her sea 
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poAver. Gibraltar and Port Mahon in the Mediterranean, and 
the colonics alieady mentioned m Noith America, afforded 
ncAv bases to that powei, extending and protecting her tiade 
Second only to the expansion of her own was the injury to 
the sea powei of France and Holland, by the decay of their 
navies in consequence of the immense diain of the land war- 
faie, further indications of that decay will be given later 
The very neglect of Holland to fill up her quota of ships, and 
the had condition of those sent, wliilc imposing extra bur- 
dens upon England, may be consideied a benefit, forcing the 
Biitish navy to greater dei'clopment and effort The dispro- 
poition in militaiy power on the sea was fuither inci eased 
by the destiuction of the works at Dunkirk, for though not 
in itself a first-class poit, nor of much depth of water, it had 
great aitificial militaiy strength, and its position was pecu- 
liaily adapted to annoy English tiade. It was but foity 
miles flora the South Foi eland and the Downs, and the 
Channel abieast it is but twenty miles wide Dunkiik 
was one of Louis’ eailiest acquisitions, and m its dci-elop- 
ment was as Ins own child; the dismantling of the woiks 
and filling-in of the poit show the depth of his humiliation 
at this tune But it was the wisdom of England not to base 
her sea poiver solely on military positions noi even on fighting- 
ships, and the commeicial advantages she had now gained 
by the war and the peace weie very great The grant of the 
slave tiade with Spanish America, in itself lucrative, became 
yet more so as the basis foi an immense smuggling intei- 
course with those countiies, which gave the English a par- 
tial lecompense for then failure to obtain actual possession; 
while the cessions made to Portugal by Fiance in South 
Ameiica were mainly to the advantage of England, which 
had obtained the control of Portuguese trade by the treaty 
of 1703 The North Ameiican colonies ceded weie valuable, 
not merely nor chiefly as military stations, but commercially; 
and treaties of commerce on favorable teims were made both 
with France and Spain A mimster of the day, defending the 
treaty in Parliament, said : “ The advantages from this peace 
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a2)pcar in the addition made to oui wealth, in the gieat 
quantities of bullion lately coined in oui mint , by the vast 
increase in our shipping employ cd since the peace, in the fish- 
eries, and in merchandise, and bj the remarkable growth of 
tlie customs upon imports, and of our manufactiii es, and 
the grow th of our country upon export , ” in a word, by the 
impetus to trade in all its blanches 

TVIiile England thus came out from the war in good run- 
ning condition, and fairl}' placed in that position of mari- 
time supremacy which she has so long mamlained, her old 
rival 111 trade and fighting was left hopclcssl} behind As 
the result of the war Holland obtained nothing at sea, — 
no colony, no station The commercial treaty with Prance 
placed her on the same terms as England, but she received 
no concessions giving her a footing in Spanish America lilce 
that obtained by her ally Indeed, some years before the 
peace, while the coalition was still maintaining Carlos, a 
treaty was made with the latter by the British minister, 
unknown to the Dutch, practically giving the Biitish mo- 
nopoly of Spanish trade in America, shaiing it only with 
Spaniards, which was pietty much the same as not sharing 
it at all This treaty accidentally became known, and made 
a great impression on the Dutch ; but England was then so 
necessary to the coalition that she ran no iisk of being left 
out by its other membeis The gam which Holland made 
by land was that of military occupation only, of certain for- 
tified places in the Austrian Netherlands, knoivn to his- 
tory as the “ barrier tmvns , ” nothing was added by them 
to her revenue, population, or resources , nothing to that 
national strength which must undeilie military institutions 
Holland had forsaken, perhaps unavoidably, the path by 
which she had advanced to wealth and to leadership among 
nations The exigencies of her continental position had led 
to the neglect of her navy, which in those days of war and 
privateering involved a loss of carrying-trade and commerce , 
and although she held her head high through the war, the 
symptoms of weakness were apparent in her failing arma 
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mcnts Therefore, though the United Provinces attained 
the gicat object for ivhich they began the war, and saved 
the Spanish Ncthci lands fiom the hands of Fiance, the 
success was not woith the cost. Thcncefoith they withdiew 
for a long pciiod fiom the vais and diplomacy of Em ope; 
paitly, pci haps, because they saw how little they had gained, 
but yet moic fiom actual weakness and inability After the 
strenuous exertions of the war came a reaction, i\ Inch showed 
painfully the inhcicnt weakness of a State nairow in ter- 
ritory and small in the number of its people The visible 
decline of the Pioiinccs dates fiom the Peace of Utrecht, the 
real decline began cailici Uolland ceased to be numbered 
among the gicat powcis of Euiope, hci naiy was no longer 
a militaiy factoi in diplomacy, and hei commerce also shaied 
in the gcncial decline of the State 

It remains only to notice biicfly the results to Aiistiia, 
and to Germany gcncially Fiance yielded tlic baiiicr of 
the Rhine, with foi tided places on the cast bank of the iivci 
Austna received, as has been mentioned, Belgium, Sardinia, 
Naples, and the Spanish possessions m northcin Italy ; dis- 
satisfied in other icspccts, Austiia was especially discontented 
at her failui o to obtain Sicily, and did not cease negotiating 
afterward, until she had sccuicd that island A ciicumstance 
more important to Germany and to all Europe than this tiansi- 
toiy acquisition of distant and alien countiics by Austria was 
the zise of Prussia, which dates fiom this war as a Piotestant 
and military kingdom destined to weigh in the balance against 
Austna 

Such were the leading lesults of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, “ the vastest yet witnessed by Europe since the 
Crusades” It was a war whose chief militaiy inteiest was 
on the land, — a war m which fought two of the gieatest 
generals of all times, Marlborough and Piince Eugene, the 
names of whose battles, Blenheim, Ramillics, Malplaquet, 
Turin, are familiar to the most casual reader of history; 
while a multitude of able men distinguished themselves on 
the other theatres of the strife, in Flanders, in Germany, in 
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Italy, in Spain On the sea onl}' one great battle, and that 
scarcely worthy of the name, took place Yet looking only, 
for the moment, to immediate and evident results, who reaped 
the benefit’ YTas it Prance, whose only gam was to scat a 
Bourbon on the Spanish tliione ’ Was it Spam, whose only 
gam was to have a Bourbon king instead of an Austrian, 
and thus a closer alliance with France ’ Was it Holland, 
with its barrier of fortified towns, its ruined navy, and its ex- 
hausted people ’ Was it, lastly, Austria, even though she had 
fought with the money of the sea powers, and gamed such 
maritime States as the Netheilands and Naples’ Was it with 
these, who had waged war more and more exclusively by land, 
and set their eyes more and more on gams on the land, oi was 
it not rather with England, who had indeed paid for that con- 
tinental war and even backed it with hei troops, but who mean- 
while was building up her navy, strengthening, extending, 
and protecting her commerce, seizmg maritime positions, — m 
a word, founding and rearing her sea power upon the rums 
of that of her rivals, friend and foe alike ’ It is not to de- 
preciate the gains of others that the eye fixes on England’s 
naval growth, their gams but bring out more clearly the 
immenseness of hers It was a gam to France to have a 
friend rather than an enemy m her rear, though her navy 
and shipping were ruined It was a gam to Spam to be 
brought m close intercourse with a hying country like 
France after a century of political death, and she had saved 
the greater part of her threatened possessions It was a 
gam to Holland to be definitively freed from French aggres- 
sion, with Belgium in the hands of a strong instead of a 
weak State And it doubtless was a gam to Austna not 
only to have checked, chiefl^y at the expense of others, the 
progress of her hereditary enemy, but also to have received 
provinces like Sicily and Naples, which, under wise gov- 
ernment, might become the foundation of a respectable sea 
power. But not one of these gams, nor all together, com- 
pared m greatness, and much less in solidity, with the gam 
to England of that unequalled sea power which started ahead 
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during the War of the League of Augsburg, and leceived its 
completeness and seal duimg that of the Spanish Succession 
By it she coiiti oiled the great commerce of the open sea vrith 
a military shipping that had no ii\al, and in the exhausted 
condition o± the othci nations could have none , and that 
shipping was now secuiely based on stiong positions in all 
the disputed quarteis of the woild. Although her Indian 
empnc was not }ot begun, the vast supeiioiity of hei navy 
would enable hei to contiol the communications of other 
nations with those iich and distant legions, and to asseit 
hci will in any disputes aiising among the tiading-stations 
of the diffcieiit nationalities The commerce vhich had sus- 
tained hci in piospcrity, and hei allies in military efficiency, 
duiiiig the war, though checked and haiassed by the enemy’s 
ciuiscis (to which she could pay only partial attention amid 
the many claims upon her), started with a bound into new 
life when the wai was o\ci. All over the woild, exhausted 
by then shaio of the common suffering, people weie long- 
ing for the letuin of piospenty and peaceful commeice, and 
theie was no country ready as England was in wcaltli, capital, 
and shipping to foiwaid and reap the adiantages of eveiy 
cntcrpiise by which the interchange of commodities was pro- 
moted, eithei by lawful or unlawful means In the War of 
the Spanish Succession, by hci own wise management and 
through the exhaustion of other nations, not only hei navy 
but her trade was steadily built up , and indeed, in that 
dangerous condition of the seas, tiaveised by some of the 
most lecklcss and restless ci niseis France e\ei sent out, the 
efficiency of the navy meant safer voyages, and so moie em- 
ployment for the mci chant-ships. The Biitish mei chant- 
ships, being better protected than those of the Dutch, gained 
the reputation of being far safer carrieis, and the caiiying- 
tiade naturally passed more and more into their hands , while 
the habit of employing them in preference, once established, 
was likely to continue 

‘^Taking all things together,” says an historian of the British 
navy, “1 doubt whether the credit of the English nation ever 
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stoorl higher tlnn it tins period or the spirit of the people higher 
The success of our imis at sea, the necessity of protecting our 
tr lile 111(1 the popularity of e\ eri step taken to increase our mari- 
time pouer, occasioned «ucli measures to he pur-iied as annually 
added to our force Iloncc arose thit mights dilTcrcnce uliiclt at 
the close of the sear 170 C appeared m the l?o\al X113 , tins, not 
onl\ in the number but in the qualita of the ships, u is iiiutli supe- 
rior to uliat it had been at the time of the lies oliitioii or eicn bcfoii. 
Hence it avis th it our trade rather increased than dnininshed during 
the list liar and that ue gained so signalh h} our strict intercourse 
avitli Portugal ’ ^ 

Tlic sea poavci of England therefore aras not merely in the 
great navy, aiitli tvlnch ate loo commonl} and evelusiarel}' 
associate it, France had Ind such a naay m 1C8S, and it 
sliuacllcd atraylike a leaf in the fire. Kcithcr avas it 111 a 
piospcrous commerce alone, a fear years after the date at 
at Inch arc haa*o arriTcd, the commerce of Fiance took on fair 
proportions, but the first blast of war sat opt it off the seas 
as the nary of Cromatcll had once stvept that of Ilolland 
It avas in the union of the tavo, carefully fostered, that Eng- 
land made the gam of sea poaver oaer and beyond all other 
States , and this gam is distinctly associated anth and dates 
from the War of the Spanish Succession Before that avar 
England avas one of the sea poaieis, after it she avas the sea 
poaver, avitliout any second This poavci also she held alone, 
unshared by friend and unchecked by foe She alone was 
rich, and in her control of the sea and her extensive ship- 
ping had tlie souices of wealth so much in her hands that 
there was no present danger of a rival on the ocean Thus 
her gam of sea power and wealth was not only great but 
solid, being aa holly in her oavn bands , while the gams of the 
other States were not merely inferior in degree, but weaker 
m kind, in that they depended more or less upon the good 
avill of other peoples 

Is it meant, it maybe asked, to attribute to sea power alone 
the greatness or wealth of any State ’ Certainly not The 
1 Campbell Liaes of the Admirala 
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due use and couU'ol of the sea is but one link in the chain of 
cxcliangc by Inch ircalth accumulates , but it is the central 
link, Inch lays undei contiibution other nations foi the bene- 
fit of the one holding it, and which, histoiy seems to assert, 
most suiely of all galhors to itself iichcs. In England, this 
contiol and use of the sea seems to aiise naturally, from the 
concuiience of many cn cumslanccs ; the years immediately 
preceding the "War of the Spanish Succession had, moi cover, 
fuithcrcd the advance of her prospentj by a senes of fiscal 
incasuics, winch Macaulay speaks of as “ the deep and solid 
foundation on vhicli was to rise the most gigantic fabric of 
commeicial piospcrity Minch the M'oild had ever seen” It 
may be questioned, hoivei cr, m liether the genius of the people, 
inclined to and dcieloiied by ti ado, did not make easier the 
taking of such measures , m liether their adoption did not at 
least paitiall} spiing fiom, as well as add to, the sea power 
of the nation Hom over that may be, there is seen, on the 
opposite side of the Channel, a nation winch stai ted ahead of 
England in the race, — a nation peculiaily veil fitted, by situa- 
tion and resources, for the contiol of the sea both by nai and 
commeicc. The position of Fiance is in tins peculiai , that 
of all the great pov ers she alone had a free choice , the others 
were inoio or less constiamcd to the land chiefly, or to the 
sea chiefly, for any movement outside their on n boi ders , but 
she to her long continental fiontier added a seaboard on 
three seas In 1G72 she definitely chose expansion by land. 
At that time Colbert had adininisteied her finances for twelve 
lears, and from a state of leriible confusion had so restored 
tliem that the revenue of the King of Prance was more than 
double that of the King of England In those days Prance 
paid the subsidies of Europe , but Colbert’s plans and hopes 
for Piancc rested upon making her powerful on the sea. The 
war with Holland arrested these plans, the onwaid movement 
of prosperity ceased, the nation M'as thrown back upon itself, 
shut off from the outside world. Many causes doubtless 
Mmrked together to the disastrous result which marked the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. : constant wars, bad adminis- 
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tiation in the latter half of the period, extravagance through- 
out, hut France -was practically nc^ ci invaded, the war was 
kept at or beyond her own frontiers with slight exceptions, 
her home industries could suffer little from direct hostili- 
ties In these i cspects she was nearly equal to England, and 
under better conditions than her other enemies "What made 
the difference in the results ’ Trii} was Fiance misciable and 
exhausted, while England n as smiling and prosperous ’ Why 
did England dictate, and France accept, tci ins of peace ’ Tlie 
reason apparently was the diffeience in Mcalth and credit 
France stood alone against manj enemies , but those ene- 
mies were raised and kept moiing by Eiiglisli subsidies 
The Lord Treasurer of England, writing m 1706 to Mail- 
horough, says — 

“ Tliongh tlio land and trade of both England and Holland have 
exccssn o burthens upon them, j et the credit continues good both of 
them and us , nhercas the finances of France are so much more ex- 
hausted that they are forced to gne twenty and tnentj-five per cent 
for every penny they send out of the kingdom, unless they send it in 
specie.” 

In 1712 the expenditure of Prance was 240,000,000 fiancs, 
while the taxes brought in only 113,000,000 gross, of which, 
after deducting losses and necessaiy expenses, only 37,000,000 
remained in the treasury , the deficit was sought to be met 
by anticipating parts of the revenue for j ears ahead, and by 
a senes of extraordinary transactions tedious to name or to 
understand 

“In the summer of 1715 [two years after the peace] it seemed 
as if the situation could not grow worse, — no more public nor private 
credit, no more clear revenue for the State, the portions of the 
revenue not pledged, anticipated on the following years Neither 
labor nor consumption could be resumed for want of circulation , 
usury reigned on the mins of society The alternations of high 
prices and the depreciation of commodities finally crashed the people 
Provision riots broke out among them, and even in the army Manu- 
factures were languishmg or suspended , forced mendicity was prey- 
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lug ujion the cities Tlie fields were deserted, the lands fallow foi 
lack of lusti umeiits, for lack of manure, for lack of cattle , the houses 
weie falling to nun Monarchical France seemed readj to expire 
with Its aged king”^ 

Thus it was 111 Fiance, with a population of nineteen mil- 
lions at that tunc to the eight millions of all the Biitish 
Islands; Mith a land lastl}' moie fcitile and pioductne, be- 
foie the gicat da} s, too, oi coal and non “ In England, on tlie 
coiitiai}, the immense giants of Pailiamciit in 1710 stiuck 
the Ficncli piodigiously , foi mIiiIc then ciedit was low, oi 
m a mainiei quire gone, ouis was at its xenith ” Dining that 
same iiai “tlicie appealed that mighty spiiit among our 
uiei chants mIiicIi enabled them to caiiy on all their schemes 
with a vigoi that kept a constant cn dilation of money 
thioughoiit the kingdom, and aCfoidcd such might} cncoui- 
agemeiit to all manufactuies as has made the lemembiance 
of those times giatcful m woise” 

“ B} the treaty w ith Portugal w e were prodigious gamers . The 
Portuguese beg.m to feel the comfortable ellccts of their Brazil gold 
mines, and the prodigious commerce that follosscd uith us made their 
good fortune in great measure ours, and so it has been e\er since, 
otherwise I know ndt how the expenses of the war bad been 
borne . The running cash in the kingdom increased s ery consuler- 
abl}, nhich must be attributed in gre it measure to our Portuguese 
trade, and this, as I have made manifest, nc owed n holly to our 
power at sea [which took Portugal from the alliance of the two 
crowns, and threw her upon the protection of the maiitime poners] 
Our trade with the Spanish "West Indies by way of Cadiz was cer- 
tainly much inteirupted at the beginning of this nai , but afterward 
It was in great measure restored, as well by direct communication 
with several provinces when undei the Archduke, as through Portu- 
gal, by which a very great though contraband trade n as earned on 
We were at the same time very great gainers by our commerce with 
the Spaniards in the West Indies [also contraband] . . . Our colonies, 
though complaining of neglect, grew nehei, more populous, and 
carried their trade farther than in former times . Our national 
1 Martin Historj' of France 
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end Tvitb respect to England was in this war particularly in great 
measure ansn ered, — I mean the destruction of the French power it 
sea for, after the battle of Maliga, ue hear no more of their great 
fleets and though by this the number of their prii ateers w as ver}’- 
much increased, j et the losses of our merchants were far less in the 
latter than in the former reign . . . It is certainly a matter of great 
satisfaction that . setting out at first u ith the sight of so grc it 
a naval power as the French king had assembled in 1688, while we 
struggled under such difficulties, and when we got out of that tiouble- 
Bome war, in 1697, found ourselves loaded with a debt too heavy 
to be shaken off in the short interval of peace, yet by 1706, mstead 
of seeing the navy of Frince riding upon our coast, we sent every 
year a powerful fleet to insult theirs, superior to them not only in 
the ocean, but in the Mediterranean, forcing them entirely out of 
that sea by the mere sight of our flag By this we not only 

secured our trade with the Levant, and strengthened our interests 
with all the Italian princes, but struck the States of Barbary with 
terror, and awed the Sultan from listening to any proposals from 
France Such were the fruits of the increase of our naval power, 
and of the manner in wludi it was employed Such fleets were 
necessary, they at once protected our flag and our allies, and at> 
tached them to our interest , and, what is of greater importance than 
all the rest, they established our reputation for mantime force so 
effectually that we feel even to this day [1740] the happy effects 
of the fame thus acquired.”^ 

It IS needless to add more Thus stood the Power of the 
Seas during the years in which the French histomus tell us 
that their cruisers were battening on her commerce The 
English writei admits heavy losses In 1707, that is, in the 
space of five years, the returns, according to the report of a 
committee of the House of Lords, “ show that since the 
beginning of the war England had lost 30 ships-of-war and 
1146 merchant-ships, of which 300 were retaken , whereas 
we had taken from them, or destroyed, 80 ships-of-war, 
and 1346 merchantmen , 176 privateers also were taken ” 
The greater number of the ships-of-war were probably on 
private venture, as has been explained But, be the relative 
1 Campbell Lues of the Admirals 
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nunibeis what they may, no argument is needed beyond the 
statements just gnen, to show the inability of a mere ciuismg 
waifare, not based upon large fleets, to break down a great 
sea powei. Jean Bart died m 1702 , but in Foibin, Du Casse, 
and otheis, and above all in Duguay-Tiouin, lie left woilliy 
successois, the equals of any commerce-destroyers the woild 
has e^er seen 

The name of Duguay-Tiouin suggests the mention, before 
finally leaving the Wai of the Spanish Succession, of his 
gieatcst pinateenng expedition, earned to a distance flora 
home laiely readied by tlie seamen of his occupation, and 
which illustiates cuiiously the spiiit of such cntci puses m 
that day, and the shifts to which the Ficnch govcinment was 
1 educed A small French squadion had attacked Rio Janeiro 
in 1710, but being repulsed, had lost some piisoners, who 
were said to have been put to death. Diiguay-Tioum sought 
pci mission to avenge the insult to Fiance The king, con- 
senting, advanced the ships and fuimshcd the crews, and 
a legiilai coiitiact was diawn up between tlic king on the 
one hand and the company employing Duguay-Trouin on the 
other, stipulating the expenses to be boiiie and supplies fur- 
nished on eithci hand , among which we find the odd, busi- 
ness-like pro^ ision that for cveiy one of the troops embaikcd 
who shall die, be killed, or deseit dm mg the ciuise, the 
company should pay a foifeit of thirty fiancs The king 
was to receive one fifth of tlie net pi ofits, and was to bear 
the loss of any one of the vessels that should be wrecked, or 
destioyed in action Under these provisions, enumeiated in 
full in a long contract, Duguaj-Tiouin leceivcd a foice of 
SIX ships-of-the-line, seven fiigates, and over two thousand 
tioops, with which he sailed to Rio Janeiro in 1711 , captuied 
the place after a senes of operations, and allowed it to be 
ransomed at tlie puce of something under four hundred thou- 
sand dollais, probably ncaily equal to a million in the present 
day, besides five hundred cases of sugar The pnvateering 
company cleared about ninety-two per cent on their venture 
As two of the ships-of-the-lme were never heard from after 
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sailing on the return voyage, the king’s profits were probably 
small 

While the "War of the Spanish Succession was engaging 
all western Em ope, a strife which might have had a profound 
influence upon its issue was going on in the east Sweden 
and Russia were at war, the Hungarians had revolted against 
Austria, and Turkey was finally drawn in, though not till 
the end of the year 1710 Had Tuilcey helped the Hun- 
garians, she would haie made a poweiful diversion, not for 
the fiist tune in history, m favor of France The English 
histoiian suggests that she was deteried by fear of the 
English fleet , at all events she did not move, and Hungary 
was reduced to obedience The war between Sweden and 
Russia was to lesult in the prepondeiance of the latter upon 
the Baltic, the subsidence of Swreden, the old ally of Fiance, 
into a second-rate State, and the entiance of Russia defini- 
tively mto Euiopean politics 
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The Eegekct ik Fraxce — ALBrnoxi ix Spain — Policies of 
Walpole axe Fllubi — War or the Polish Succlssiox — 
Exgli&h Contraband Trade ix Spanish America — Gri at 
Britain declares War against Spain — 1715-1739 

*' I "'HE Peace of Utrecht iras soon follovred bj’- the deaths 
of the rulcis of the two countries which had played 
the foremost part m the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Queen Anne died August 1, 1714, Louis XIV on the 1st 
of vSeptcmbei, 1715. 

The successor to tlie English throne, the Gei man George I , 
though undoubtedly the choice of the English people, was 
far fiom being their faroiite, and was lathei enduicd as a 
nccessaiy evil, giving them a Piotestaut instead of a Roman 
Catholic king. Along with the coldness and dislike of his 
own paitisans, he found a very coiisidciable body of dis- 
affected men, who wished to see the son of James II on the 
throne There was therefore a lack of solidity, more ap- 
parent than real, but still real, in his position In Fiance, 
on the contrary, the succession to the throne was undis- 
puted ; but the heir was a child of five years, and there was 
much jealousy as to the possession of the regency, a power 
more absolute than that of the King of England The re- 
gency was obtained and exeicised by the next in succession 
to the till one, Philip, Duke of Orleans; but he had to appre- 
hend, not only attempts on the part of iivals in Fiance to 
shake his hold^ but also the active enmity of the Bouibon 
king of Spain, Philip V, — an enmity which seems to have 
dated from an intrigue of Orleans, during the late war, to 
supplant Philip on the Spanish throne There was therefore 
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a feeling of instability, of appieliension, in the governments 
of England and Fiance, nliicli influenced the policy of both 
As reg.iids the relations of Fiance and Fpain, the mutual 
Intred of the actual rulcis stood for a while in the way of 
the friendly accord Louis XIV had hoped from family ties, 
and was injurious to the true inteicsts of both nations 
Tlie Regent Oilcans, undci the adiicc of the most able 
and celebrated Fiencji statesman of that day, the Abbd Dubois, 
made oici tines of alliance to the King of Gieat Biitain lie 
began fust by commercial concessions of the kind generally 
acceptable to the English, foi bidding Fionch shipping to trade 
to the South Seas under penalty of death, and loweimg the 
duties on tlic importation of English coal England at (list 
rcccncd these adianccs ward} , but the regent would not 
be discouraged, and otfered, fui llicr, to compel the Pretender, 
James III , to wnthdiawr bc}ond the Alps lie al&o undertook 
to fill up the poit at Mardjck, a new excavation by which the 
French goveinment was trying to indemnify itself for the loss 
of Dunkirk Tlicsc concessions, all of which but one, it will 
he noted, w ere at the expense of the sea power oi commercial 
interests of France, induced England to sign a ticaty by 
which the two countiics mutually guaranteed the execution 
of the ticatics of Uticchtas fai as tlicir respective inteiests 
w ere concerned , especially the clause by w Inch the Ilouse of 
Oilcans was to succeed to the French tlironc, if Louis XV. 
died childless The Piotestant succession m England was 
likewise guaiantced Holland, exhausted by the war, was 
unwilling to enter upon new engagements, but w'as at last 
brought 01 er to this by the remission of certain dues on her 
merchandise entering Prance The treaty, signed in Janu- 
ary, 1717, was knowm as the Tuple Alliance, and bound 
Fiance to England for some years to come 
Willie Franco was thus making overtuics to England, 
Spain, under the guidance of another able churchman, was 
seeking the same alliance and at the same time developing 
her national stieiigth with the hope of recovering her lost 
Italian States. The new immster, Cardinal Alberom, promised 
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Philip Y. to put him in a position to reconquer Sicily and 
Naples, if granted five yeais of peace. He worked haid 
to bung up the revenues, rebuild the navy, and le-establish 
the army, while at the same time piomoting manufactuies, 
commerce, and shipping, and the advance made in all these 
was remarkable ; but the moie legitimate ambition of Spain 
to recover her lost possessions, and with them to establish 
her power m the Mediterranean, so grievously wounded by 
the loss of Gibraltar, was hampered by the ill-timed puipose 
of Philip to ovei throw the legency of Orleans in Fiance. 
Alberoni was compelled to alienate Prance, whose sea power, 
as well as that of Spam, was concerned in seeing Sicily 
in friendly hands, and, instead of that iiatui al ally, had to 
conciliate the maritime powers, England aud Holland This 
he also sought to do by commeicial concessions , piomismg 
promptly to put the English in possession of the piivileges 
granted at Utrecht, concerning which Spain had so far 
delayed. In return, he asked favoiable action from them 
in Italy. Geoige I., who was at heart Geiman, leceived 
coldly advances which weie unfiicudly to the Geiman em- 
peror in his Italian dominions; and Albeioni, offended, mth- 
diew them The Tuple Alliance, by guaranteeing the exist- 
ing aiiangement of succession to the Fiench thione, gave 
fuithei offence to Philip V , who di earned of asseiting his 
own claim The result of all these negotiations was to 
bind England and France together against Siiam, — a blind 
policy for the two Bouiboii kingdoms. 

The gist of the situation created by these different aims 
and feelings, was that the Empeior of Austiia and the King 
of Spain both wanted Sicily, which at Utiecht had been 
given to the Duke of Savoy , and that France and England 
both wished for peace in western Europe, because wai would 
give an opportunity to the malcontents m either kingdom 
The position of George, however, being moie secure than 
that of Oileans, the policy of the latter tended to yield 
to that of the former, and this tendency was increased by the 
active ill-will of the King of Spain Geoige, as a German, 
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wished the emperor’s success; and the English statesmen 
naturally preferied to see Sicily m the hands of then late 
ally and well-assured friend rather than in Spain’s France, 
contraiy to her true policy, hut under the urgency of the 
regent’s position, entei tamed the same views, and it was 
proposed to modify the Tieaty of Utrecht by transferring 
Sicily from Savoy to Austria, giving the former Sardinia 
instead It was necessaiy, however, to consider Spain, 
which under Alberoni had alieady gained a degree of mili- 
tary power astounding to those who had known her weakness 
during the last war She was not yet ready to fight, for only 
half of the five years asked by the cardinal had passed , but 
still less was she ready to foiego her ambitions A trifling 
incident piecipitated an outbreak A high Spanish ofiicial, 
tiaielling from Eome to Spain by land, and so passing through 
the Italian States of the empeior, was anested as a rebellious 
subject by order of the latter, who still styled himself King 
of Spain At this insult, Alberoni could not hold Plulip 
back An expedition of twelve ships of war and eighty-six 
hundred soldieis was sent against Sardinia, the transfer to 
Savoy not having yet taken effect, and reduced the island in a 
few months This happened in 1717 
Doubtless the Spaniaids would at once have moved on 
against Sicily , but Fi ance and England now intervened more 
actively to prevent the general war that seemed threaten- 
ing. England sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, and negotia- 
tions began at Pans, Vienna, and Madrid The outcome 
of these conferences was an agreement between England and 
Prance to effect the exchange of Sardinia and Sicily just 
mentioned, recompensing Spam by giving her Parma and 
Tuscany m northern Italy, and stipulating that the emperor 
should renounce forever his absurd but irntatmg claim to the 
Spamsh crown This ariangement was to be enforced by 
arms, if necessary The emperor at first refused consent; 
but the increasing greatness of Alberoni’s preparations at 
last decided him to accept so advantageous an offer, and the 
accession of Holland to the compact gave it the historical 
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title of the Quadruple Alliance. Spain \ras obstinate ; and 
it IS significant of Alberoni’s aduevenients in developing her 
povrei, and the eagerness, not to say anxiety, of George I , that 
the offer was made to purchase her consent by ceding Gib- 
raltar. If the Regent Orleans knew this, it would partly 
justify his forwarding the negotiations 

Albeioni tried to back up his military power by diplomatic 
efPoits extending all over Euiope Russia and Sweden were 
bi ought together in a project for invadmg England in the 
mteiest of the Stuaits, the signing of the Quadiuple Alli- 
ance in Holland was delayed by his agents , a couspiracj’ was 
started m France against the regent , the Tuiks were stiried 
up against the emperor ; discontent was fomented through- 
out Great Biitain , and an attempt was made to gam over the 
Duke of Savoy, outraged by being deprived of Sicily. On the 
1st of July, 1718, a Spanish army of thirty thousand troops, 
escorted by twenty-two ships-of-the-lmo, appeared at Palermo. 
The troops of Savoy evacuated the city and pietty neaily 
the whole island, resistance being concentrated in the citadel 
of Messina. Anxiety was felt m Naples itself, until the Eng- 
lish admiral, Byng,^ anchored there the day after the invest- 
ment of Messina The King of Sicily having now consented 
to the terms of the Quadiuple Alliance, Byng received on 
board two thousand Austiian tioops to be landed at Messina. 
When he appeared before the place, finding it besieged, he 
wrote to the Spanish general suggesting a suspension of arms 
for two months This was of course refused ; so the Aus- 
ti lans were landed again at Reggio, in Italy, and Byng passed 
thiough the Stiaits of Messma to seek the Spanish fleet, 
which had gone to the southward. 

The engagement which ensued can scarcely be called a 
battle, and, as is apt to happen in such affairs, when the par- 
ties are on the verge of war but war has not actually been 
declared, there is some doubt as to how far the attack was 
morally justifiable on the part of the English It seems 
pretty sure that Byng was determined beforehand to seize 

1 Afterward Lord Tornngton , father of Admiral John BjTig, shot in 1757 
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or destroy the Spanish fleet, and tliat as a military man he 
•was justified by his oiders The Spanish naval officers had 
not made up their minds to any line of conduct , they were 
much infeiior in numbers, and, as must always be the case, 
Alberoni’s hastily revived navy had not withm the same pe- 
riod leached nearly the efficiency of his army The English 
approached threateningly near, one oi moie Spanish ships 
opened fire, whereupon the English, being to wmdM ard, stood 
down and made an end of them , a few only escaped into 
Taletta harbor The Spanish navy was practically annihi- 
lated It IS difficult to understand the importance attached 
by some wnters to Byng’s action at this tune in attacking 
without regard to the line-of-battle He had before him a 
disoiderly force, much inferior both in numbers and dis- 
cipline His merit seems rather to he in the readiness to 
assume a responsibihty from which a more scrupulous man 
might have shrunk, but m tins and throughout the cam- 
paign he rendered good service to England, whose sea power 
was again strengthened by the destruction not of an actual 
but a possible rival, and his services were rewarded by a peer- 
age In connection with this day’s work was written a de- 
spatch which has great favor with English historians One 
of the senior captains was detached with a division agamst 
some escaping ships of the enemy. His report to the ad- 
miral ran thus “ SiB, — We have taken or destroyed all the 
Spanish ships upon this coast, the number as per margm. 
Respectfully, etc, G Walton” One English writer makes, 
and another indorses, the uncalled-for but characteristic fling 
at the French, that the ships thus thrust into the margin 
would have filled some pages of a French narration ^ It may 
be granted that the so-called “ battle ” of Cape Passaro did not 
merit a long description, and Captain Walton possibly felt so , 
but if all reports of naval transactions were modelled upon his, 
the writing of naval history would not depend on official papers 
Thus the Spanish navy was struck down on the 11th of 

1 Campbell Lives of the Admirals j qnoted by Lord Mahon in his History of 
England 
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August, 1718, off Cape Passaro. This settled the fate of 
Sicily, if it had been doubtful before. The English fleet 
cruised round the island, supporting the Austrians and iso- 
lating the Spaniards, none of -w-hom vrere permitted to Trith- 
draw befoie peace was made. Alberom’s diplomatic projects 
failed one after the other, with a strange fatality. In the 
following yeai tlie French, in pursuance of the terms of the 
alliance, invaded the north of Spam and destroyed the doct- 
yards ; burning nine large ships on the stocks, besides the 
materials for seven more, at the instigation of an English 
attacJiS accompanying the French headquarters Thus was 
completed the destruction of the Spanish navy, which, says an 
English historian, was ascribed to the maritime jealousy of 
England “ This was done,” wrote the French commander, 
the Duke of Berwick, a bastard of the house of Stuart, “ in 
order that the English government may be able to show the 
nest Parliament that nothmg has been neglected to diminish 
the navy of Spam ” The acts of Sir Geoige Byng, as given by 
the English naval histoiian, make yet moie manifest the pur- 
pose of England at this time While the city and citadel of 
Messina were being besieged by the Austrians, English, and 
Sardinians, a dispute aiose as to the possession of the Spanish 
men-of-war within the mole. Byng, “ reflecting within him- 
self that possibly the garrison might capitulate for the safe 
return of those ships into Spam, which he was determined 
not to suffer, that on the other hand the riglit of posses- 
sion might breed an inconvenient dispute at a ciitical junc- 
ture among the princes concerned, and if it should at length 
be determined that they did not belong to England it were 
better they belonged to no one else, proposed to Count de 
Merci, the Austrian general, to erect a battery and destioy 
them as they lay.” ^ After some demur on the part of the 
other leaders, this was done. If constant care and watch- 
fulness deserve success, England certainly deserved her sea 
power ; but what shall be said of the folly of France at this 
feme and in this connection ? 


lares of the Admirals. 
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Tlic steady 'Stream of rcACiscs and the hopclcssncjs of 
contending for distant maritime possessions wdicn ^Mtllout a 
broke down tbc resistance of Spam. England and 
France incistcd upon the dismissal of Albcioni, and Fliilip 
j leldcd to the tci-ms of the Quadiuplc Alliance The Austrian 
poiici, ncccssaiily friendly to England, was thus firmly settled 
in the central ifeditcrranean, in Naples and Sicily, as England 
herself was m Gibi altar and Port Jfahon Sir Robcit 'Wal- 
pole the minister now coming into power in England, failed 
at a later day to support this faiorablc conjunction, and so 
far betrayed the traditional policy of his countiy The do- 
minion of the House of Savoy m Saidinia, which then began, 
has lasted, it is only within our own day that the title 
King of Sardinia has merged in the bioadcr one of King 
of Italy 

Contemporaneously with and for some time after the short 
episode of Alberom’s mmistiy and Spain’s ambition, a stiug- 
glc was going on around the shores of the Baltic winch must 
he mentioned, because it gaie rise to another effectual illus- 
tiation of the sea power of England, manifested alike in the 
noith and south with a slightness of excition which calls 
to mind the stones of the tap of a tiger’s pawr The long 
contest between Sweden and Russia was foi a moment in- 
terrupted in 1718, by negotiations looking to peace and to an 
alliance between the two for the settlement of the succes- 
bion in Poland and the lestoration of the Stuarts in Eng- 
land. This project, on which had rested many of Alberoni’s 
hopes, was finally stopped by the death in battle of the Swe- 
dish king The war went on ; and the czar, seeing the ex- 
haustion of Sweden, purposed its entire subjugation This 
destruction of the balance of power in the Baltic, making it 
a Russian lake, suited neither England nor France ; especially 
the former, whose sea power both for peace and war depended 
upon the naval stores chiefly drawn from those regions The 
two western kingdoms interfered, both by diplomacy, while 
England besides sent her fleet. Denmark, which was also at 
war with her traditional enemy Sweden, leadily yielded ; but 
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Peter the Great chafed heavily under the implied cocicion, 
until at last orders were sent to the English admii al to 3 oin 
his fleet to that of the Swedes and i epeat in the Baltic the 
history of Cape Passaro The czar in alaim withdrew his 
fleet. This happened in 1719 ; hut Peter, though bafllcd, was 
not yet subdued The following year the interposition of 
England was repeated with gi eater efi’ect, although not in 
time to save the Swedish coasts from seiious injury, but 
the czar, recognizing the fixed purpose with which he had 
to deal, and kno^img from pcisoiial observation and prac- 
tical experience the efficiency of England’s sea power, con- 
sented finally to peace The French claim much foi their 
own diplomacy in this happy result, and say that England 
suppoi ted Sweden feebly , being willing that she should lose 
her provinces on the eastern shore of the Baltic because Rus- 
sia, thus bi ought do\\n to the sea-shore, could more easily 
open to English trade the vast resouices of hei inteiior 
This may veiy possibly be true, and ceitamty can be felt that 
Biitish inteiests, especially as to commeice and sea powei, 
were looked aftei , but the chaiacter of Peter the Gicat is 
the guarantee that the aigument which weighed most heavily 
with him was the militaiy efficiency of the Biitish fleet and 
its ability to move up to his veiy doois By this Peace of 
Nystadt, August 30, 1721, Sweden abandoned Livonia, Estho- 
nia, and other piovinces on the east side of the Baltic This 
result was inevitable , it u as yeaily becoming less possible 
for small States to hold their own. 

It can readily be understood that Spam was utterly dis- 
contented with the terms wrung from her by the Quadruple 
Alliance. The twelve years which followed aie called years 
of peace, but the peace was very uncertain, and fraught with 
elements of futuie wars The three great grievances rankling 
with Spam were — Sicily and Naples in the possession of 
Austria, Gibraltar and Mahon in the hands of England, and 
lastly, the vast contraband trade carried on by English mer- 
chants and ships in Spanish America. It will be seen that 
England was the active supporter of all these injuries ; Eng- 
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land tliercfoie ■n'as the special cuemv of Spam, but Spam was 
not the only enemy of England 
Tlic quiet, such as it was, that succeeded the fall of Albe- 
1 oni M as due mainly to the character and polic} of the two 
ministers of Fiance and England, ho agreed in Mishmg a 
general peace The policy and reasons of the Ficncli regent 
are ahead} known iMoved by the same reasons, and to re- 
move an accidental offence taken by England Dubo’s ob- 
tained for her the further concession from Spam, addit’onal 
to the commercial advantages granted at Utrecht, of send- 
ing a ship every }car to trade in the "West Indies It is 
said that this ship, after being anchored, was kept continu- 
al!} supplied by otlicis, so that ficsh cargo came m oicr one 
side as fast as the old was sent ashore fiom the other Dubois 
and the regent both died m the latter half of 1723, after 
an admmisti ation of eight years, in which they had re- 
a ersed the policy of Richelieu by alliance with England and 
Austiia and saciificing to them the interests of France 
The regency and the nominal government of France passed 
to another member of the loyal family , but the real lulor was 
Caidinal Fleuri, tlio picccptor of the young king, who was 
now thiitccn years of age Effoits to displace the preceptor 
resulted only in giving him the title, as well as the power, of 
minister in 1726 At this time Sir Robert Walpole had become 
prime minister of England, with an influence and power w Inch 
gave him practically the entire guidance of the policy of the 
State The chief wish of both Walpole and Fleuri was peace, 
above all m western Europe Fiance and England therefoi e 
continued to act together for that purpose, and though they 
could not entirely stifle every murmur, they were for several 
years successful m preventing outbreaks But while the aims 
of the two ministers were thus agreed, the motives which in- 
spired them were different Walpole desired peace because 
of the still unsettled condition of the English succession , for 
the peaceful growth of English commerce, which he had ever 
before his eyes, and probably also because his spiiit, im- 
patient of equals in the government, shrank fiom war which 
16 
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would raise up stronger men around him Fleuri, reasonably 
secure as to the throne and his own power, wished like "Wal- 
pole the peaceful development of his countiy, and shrank 
from war with the love of repose natural to old age ; for he 
was seventy-tin ee when he took office, and ninety when he 
laid it down m death Under his mild administration the 
prosperity of Fiance revived , the passing traveller could 
note the change in the face of the country and of the people ; 
yet it may be doubted whether this change was due to the 
government of the quiet old man, or meiely to the natural 
elasticity of the people, no longer drained by war nor isolated 
from the lest of the world French authorities say that agri- 
culture did not revive throughout the country It is certain, 
however, that the maritime prosperity of France advanced 
wonderfully, owing mamly to the removal of commercial 
restrictions in the yeais immediately following the death of 
Louis XI'V The "West India islands in paiticular throve 
greatly, and their welfare was naturally shared by the home 
ports that traded with them The ti opical climate of Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and Louisiana, and cultivation by slaves, 
lent themselves readily to tilie paternal, semi-military gov- 
ernment which maiks all French colonies, but which pro- 
duced less happy results in the bitter weather of Canada In 
the "West Indies, France at this time obtained a decided pre- 
ponderance over England , the value of the French half of 
Hayti was alone equal to that of all the English "West Indies, 
and French coffee and sugar were driving those of England 
out of European maikets. A like advantage over England in 
the Mediterranean and Levant trade is asserted by French 
historians At the same time the East India Company was 
revived, and its French depot, whose name tells its association 
with the East, the Breton town of L’Orient, quickly became 
a splendid city Pondicherry on the Coiomandel coast, and 
Chandernagore on the Ganges, the chief seats of French 
power and commerce in India, grew rapidly, the Isle of 
Bourbon and the Isle of France, now the Mauritius, whose 
position IS so well suited for the control of the Indian Ocean, 
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became, the one a rich agncultural colony, the other a poirer- 
ful naval station The monopoly of the great company \s as 
conGncd to the tiade between home and the chief Indian 
stations, the tiafEc throughout the Indian seas tras open to 
private enterprise and grew moie rapidly This great move- 
ment, -wholh spontaneous, and even looked on with distrust 
by the government, was personified in two men, Dupleix and 
La Bouidonnais , who, the former at Chandernagore and the 
latter at the Isle of Prance, pointed out and led the wa\ in all 
these undei takings, which were building up the power and 
renown of the Fiench in the Eastern seas The movement 
was begun which, after making France the rival of England 
in the Hindustan peninsula, and giving her for a moment the 
promise of that great empue which has bestowed a new title 
on the Queen of Great Britain, was destined finally to faltei 
and perish before the sea power of England The extent 
of this expansion of French trade, consequent upon peace 
and the remoial of lestnctions, and not due in any sense 
to government protection, is evidenced by the growth of 
French merchant shipping from only thiee hundred vessels 
at the death of Louis XIV , to eighteen hundred, twenty years 
later This, a French historian claims, refutes “ the deplor- 
able prejudices, born of our misfortunes, that Prance is not 
fitted for sea commeice, the only commerce that indefinitely 
extends the power of a nation with its sphere of activity ” ^ 
This free and happy movement of the people was far from 
acceptable to Fleuri, who seems to have seen it with the 
distrust of a hen that has hatched ducklings Walpole and 
himself were agreed to love peace , but Walpole was obliged 
to reckon with the English people, and these were prompt to 
resent rivalry upon the sea and in trade, however obtained. 
Moreovei,Fleuri had inherited the unfoitunate policy of Louis 
XIV , his eyes were fixed on the continent He did not in- 
deed wish to follow the course of the regency in quarrelling 
with Spain, but rather to draw near to her , and although he 
was not able for a time to do so without sacrificing his peace 
1 Jtttitm Histoij of Enmce 
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policy, because of Spain’s restless enmity to England, yet his 
mind was chiefly bent upon strengthening the position of 
Fiance on the land, by establishing Bouibon piinces where 
he could, and di awing them together by family alliances 
The navy was allowed to decay more and more. “ The 
Fiench government abandoned the sea at the very moment 
that the nation, through the activity of private individuals, 
was making an effoit to regain it” The material force fell 
to fifty-foui ships-of-the-line and frigates, mostly in bad con- 
dition ; and even when war with England had been imminent 
for five years. Fiance had but forty-five ships-of-the-lme to 
England’s ninety This difference foreshadowed the results 
which followed a quarter of a century of war. 

During the same peiiod Walpole, relying upon Fleuri’s 
co-operation, resolutely set his face against open war between 
England and Spain The difiiculties caused by the threaten- 
ing and exasperating action of the latter country, and of 
such allies as she from time to time could raise, were met, 
and foi a v hile successfully met, by naval demonstrations, — 
reminders of that sea power which one nation after another 
had felt and jieldcd to In 1725, the Spanish king and the 
emperor agieed to sink their long-standing feud, and signed a 
treaty atYienna, in which there was a secret clause pioviding 
that the emperor would support the claim of Spain to Gibi altar 
and Port Mahon, by arms if necessaiy. Russia also shov ed 
a disposition to join this confederacy. A counter-alliance 
was formed between England, France, and Prussia; and 
English fleets were sent, one to the Baltic to awe the czarina, 
another to the coast of Spain to check that government and 
protect Gibraltar, and a third to Porto Bello, on the Spanish 
Mam, to blockade the fleet of galleons there assembled, and 
by cutting off the supplies remind the Spanish king at once of 
his dependence upon the specie of America, and of England’s 
control of the highway by which it reached him Walpole’s 
aversion to war was marked by giving the admiral at Porto 
Bello the strictest orders not to fight, only to blockade , the 
consequence of which, through the long delay of the squadron 
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upon the sickh- coast, -vras a moitalit} among the crews that 
shocked the nation and led, among othci causes, to the minis- 
lLi s o^erlh^ow many \cais lalci Letuecn three and four 
thousand officers and men, including Admiial IIosici himself, 
died there 'Walpole's aim however, was i cached, though 
Spam made a foolish attack by land upon Gibialtai the 
presence of the English fleet assured its sujiplics and piovi- 
sions and averted the formal outbreak of wai The emperor 
withdrew from the alliance, and under Engli&h piessurc also 
icioked the charter of an East India compan} nhich he had 
authorized m the Austiian Netherlands and which took its 
name fiom the port of Ostend English merchants demanded 
the lemoval of tins competitor, and also of a similar iival es- 
tablished in Denmark, both -nliich concessions the English 
ministry, backed bi Holland, obtained So long as com- 
meice uas not seriously distuibed, "Walpole’s peace polic}', 
accompanied as it naturally nas by jears of plenty and 
general content, was easily maintained, cien though Spam 
continued threatening and airogant in her demands foi Gib- 
raltar, but unfortunately she now entered moie deeph upon 
a couise of annoyance to English tiade The concessions of 
the Asiento, or slave-trade, and of the annual ship to South 
America have been mentioned , but these privileges were but 
a part of the English commcice in those regions The sys- 
tem of Spain with regard to the trade of her colonies was of 
the narrowest and most exclusive character, but, while at- 
tempting to shut them out from foreign traffic, she neglected 
to piovide for their wants herself The consequence was that 
a great smuggling or contraband trade aiose throughout her 
American possessions, cained on mainly by the English, who 
made then lawful tiaffic by the Asiento and the yearly ship 
subseive also the unlawful, or at least unauthoiized, tiade 
This system was doubtless advantageous to the great body 
of the Spanish colonists, and was encouraged by them, while 
colonial governors connived at it, sometimes for money, some- 
times swayed by local pubhc opmion and their own knowledge 
of the hardships of the case , but tliere were Spanish subjects 
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who saw their own business injured by the use and abuse of 
English privileges, and the national government suffered both 
in pocket and in pride by these evasions of the revenue It 
now began to pull the strings tighter. Obsolete regulations 
were levived and enforced Words in which the action of 
Spam in this old controversy have been described are curi- 
ously applicable to certain recent disputes to which the 
United States has been a party “ The letter of the treaty 
was now followed, though the spirit which dictated it was 
abandoned Although English ships still enjoyed the liberty 
of putting into Spanish haibors for the purpose of refitting 
and provisioning, yet they were far from enjoying the same 
advantages of carrying on a friendly and commercial inter- 
com se They were now watched with a scrupulous jealousy, 
strictly visited by guarda-costas, and every efficient means 
adopted to prevent any commerce with the colonies, except 
what was allowed by the annual ship ” If Spam could have 
confined herself to closer watchfulness and to enforcing in 
hei own waters vexatious customs regulations, not essentially 
different from those sanctioned by the general commercial 
ideas of that day, perhaps no further harm would have re- 
sulted, but the condition of things and the temper of her 
government would not let her stop there It was not possi- 
ble to guard and effectually seal a sea-coast extending over 
hundieds of miles, with innumerable inlets, nor would 
tiaders and seamen, m pursuit of gam which they had 
come to consider their right, be deterred by fears of penalties 
nor consideration for Spanish susceptibilities The power of 
Spam was not great enough to enforce on the English mmis- 
tiy any regulation of their shipping, or stoppage of the abuse 
of the treaty privileges, m face of the feelings of the mer- 
chants ; and so the weakei State, wronged and harassed, was 
goaded into the use of wholly unlawful means Ships-of-war 
and guarda-costas were instructed, or at least permitted, to 
stop and search English ships on the high seas, outside of 
Spanish jurisdiction; and the arrogant Spanish temper, un- 
restrained by the weak central government, made many of 
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these ■v isits, both the lawful and the unlawful, scenes of insult 
and even ^ lolcncc Somewhat similar results, springing fiom 
causes not entiiely different, hare occurred in the relations of 
Spanish officials to the United Stales and American mci chant- 
ships 111 our own day The stones of these acts of iiolcnce 
coming back to England, coupled with cases of loss by confis- 
cation and by the embarrassment of trade, of com sc staled 
up the people In 17S7 the West India merchants iietitioiied 
the House of Commons, saying, — 

“ For many years past their ships have not only frequently been 
stopped and searched, but also forciblj and arbitrarily seized upon 
the liigh seas, by Spanish ships fitted out to cruise, under the plau- 
sible pretext of gu irding their own coasts , th it the commanders 
thereof, with their crews, haae been inluiminly treitcd, and their 
ships carried into some of tlie Spanish ports and there condemned with 
their cargoes, in manifest violation of the treaties subsisting between 
the two crowns , that the remonstrances of his M ijcst} ’s mimsters 
at Madrid recen e no attention, and that insults and plunder must 
soon destroy their trade” 

Walpole struggled hard, during the ten years following 
1729, to keep off war In that year a treaty signed at Seville 
professed to regulate mattcis, restoring the conditions of 
trade to w’hat they had been four }ears before, and piovidmg 
that SIX thousand Spanish troops should at once occupy the 
territory of Tuscany and Parma Walpole argued with his 
own people that war would lose them the commercial privi- 
leges they already enjoj ed in Spanish dominions , while with 
Spain he carried on constant negotiations, seeking concessions 
and indemnities that might silence the home clamor In the 
midst of this period a war broke out concerning the succes- 
sion to the Polish throne The father-in-law of the French 
king was one claimant ; Austna supported Ins opponent A 
common hostility to Austna once more drew France and 
Spam together, and they were joined by the King of Sardinia, 
who hoped through this alliance to wrest Milan from Austna 
and add it to his own territory of Piedmont. The neutrality 
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of England and Holland -vras secured bj a piomise not to 
attack the Austiian Netheilands, the possession of any part 
of which by Prance was consideicd to be dangerous to Eng- 
land’s sea power The allied States declared war against 
Austria in October, 1733, and their armies entered Italy 
together, but the Spaniards, intent on their long-chenshed 
projects against Naples and Sicily, left the others and turned 
southwai d. The two kingdoms were easily and quickly con- 
quered, the invaders having command of the sea and the 
favoi of the population The second sou of the King of Spain 
was proclaimed king under the title of Carlos III , and the 
Bouibon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies thus came into exist- 
ence. "Walpole’s aversion to war, leading him to abandon 
a long-standing ally, thus resulted in the tiansfer of the 
central Mediterranean to a control necessanly unfriendly to 
Great Biitain 

But while Walpole thus forsook the emperor, he was him- 
self betrayed by his friend Pleuri While making the open 
alliance with Spain against Austria, the French goveinment 
agreed to a secret clause directed against England This 
engagement ran as follows “Whenever it seems good to 
both nations alike, the abuses which ha^e crept into com- 
merce, especially through the English, shall be abolished ; 
and if the English make objection, France will ward off their 
hostility with all its strengtli by land and sea ” “ And this 
compact was made,” as the biographer of Lord Hawke points 
out, “ during a period of intimate and ostentatious alliance 
with England itself ” ^ “ Thus the policy against which 

William III. had called on England and Europe to aim, at 
last came into existence” Had Walpole known of this 
secret agreement, it might have seemed to him an additional 
argument in favor of peace , for, his keen political sagacity 
warning him of the existence of a danger which he yet could 
not see, he told the House of Commons that “ if the Span- 
iards had not private encouragement from powers more con- 
siderable than themselves, they would never have ventured 
• ^ Burrows Life of Lord Hawke. 
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on the insults and injuries which have been proved at your 
bar , ” and he expressed the opinion that “ England w as not 
a match for the French and Spaniards too ” 

Fleiin had indeed given his old friend and fellow-statesman 
an ugly fall The particular question which excited the two 
years’ War of the Polish Succession, the choice of a ruler foi 
a distracted kingdom fated soon to disappear from the list 
of European States, seems a small mattei , but the turn 
imparted to European politics by the action of the powers 
engaged gives it a very diffeient importance Prance and 
Austiia came to an ariangement in October, 1735, upon terms 
to which Sardinia and Spam afteiwaid acceded, the principal 
points of which were as follows The Piench claimant to the 
Polish throne gave up his claim to it, and received instead 
the duchies of Bar and Lorraine on the east of France, with 
the provision that upon his death they were to go to his 
Bon-in-law, the King of France, in full sovereignty , the two 
kingdoms of Sicily and Naples were confirmed to the Spanish 
Bourbon prince, Don Carlos, and Austria received back 
Parma The Sardinian monarchy also got an increase to its 
Italian teriitory France thus, under the peace-loving Fleuri, 
obtained in Bar and Lorraine an accession of strength which 
more warlike rulers had coveted in vain; and at the same 
time her external position was fortified at the expense of 
England, by the transfer of controlling positions in the cen- 
tral Mediterranean to an ally Yet the heart of Pleuri might 
well have failed him as he remembered the secret agreement 
to check the commerce of England, and thought of her mighty 
sea power alongside of the decayed navy of France That 
compact between France and Spain, to which the Two Sicilies 
acceded later, bore within it, in the then strained relations 
between England and Spam, the germ of the great wars be- 
tween England and the House of Bourbon which issued in the 
creation of the British Empire and the independence of the 
United States 

The clamor in England over Spanish outrages contmued, 
and was carefully nursed by the opposition to Walpole. The 
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minister was now over sixty yeais of age, and scaieelj’’ able 
to eliange the settled comictioiis and policy of Ins piimc. 
lie vas face to faeo with one of those iiiepressible conflicts 
between nations and races tow aid which a policy of icpies- 
sion and conipi omise can be cniplo} ed but foi a shoi t time 
The English weie bent upon opening the West Indies and 
Spanish Ameiica, the Spanish goieinment equally bent upon 
obstructing them Unfoitunatcly for their policy of obstiuc- 
tion, they sliengtliened Walpole's enemies b} unlawful search 
of English ships on the open sea, and possibl} also by out- 
lages to English seamen Some of the lattei weie bi ought 
bcfoie the bai of the House of Commons, and testified that 
they had been not meicl} plundered, but toi lured, shut up 
in piison, and compelled to Ine and w’oik iindei loathsome 
conditions The most celebiated case was that of a certain 
Jenkins, the mastei of a mcrchant-bi ig, who told that a Span- 
ish oflicei had torn off one of his cais, bidding him cany it 
to the king his mastci, and say that if he had been there 
he would have been sened likewise Being asked what were 
his feelings at such a moment of danger and suffciing. he 
was said to have icplicd, “I commended my soul to God 
and my cause to m} couutiy.” This well-turned diamatic 
utterance from the mouth of a man of his class throw’s a 
suspicion of high coloiiug over the whole story ; but it can 
be readily imagined what a capital campaign-cry it would be 
in the heat of a popular moi ement The tide of feeling swept 
away Walpole’s patchwoik of compromise, and war was de- 
clared against Spain by Great Bntain on the 19th of October, 
1739. The English ultimatum insisted upon a formal i enun- 
ciation of the light of search as claimed and exercised by the 
Spaniaids, and upon an express acknowledgment of the Brit- 
ish claims in Noi th America Among these claims w as one 
relating to the limits of Georgia, then a recently established 
colony, touching the Spanish territory of Florida. 

How far the war thus urged on and begun by England, 
against the judgment of her able minister, was morally justi- 
fiable has been warmly argued on either side by English 
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writers The laws of Spam with regard to the trade of her 
colonies did not differ in spirit from those of England herself 
as shoTi\ n by her Navigation Act, and Spanish naval officers 
found themsches in a position nearly identical -with that of 
Nelson i\hcn captain of a frigate in the West Indies half a 
century later Ameiican ships and merchants then, after 
the separation from the mother-countr} , continued the trade 
which they had enjoyed as colonists , Nelson, zealous for the 
commercial advantage of England as then understood, under- 
took to enforce the act, and in so doing found against him 
the feeling of the West Indians and of the colonial authoii- 
tics It docs not seem that he or those supporting him 
searched unlaivfully, for the power of England was great 
enough to protect her shipping interests without using iricgu- 
lar means, whereas Spam between 1780 and 1740, being 
weak, w as tempted, as she has since been, to seize those 
i\hom she knew to have injured her whcreicr she could find 
them, eien outside her lawful jurisdiction 
After reading the entirely sympathetic presentation of the 
case of Walpole’s opponents, urging war, ivhich is given by 
Professor Burrow’s in Ins Life of Lord Hawke, a foreigner 
can scarcely fail to conclude that the Spaniards were griev- 
ously wronged, according to the rights of the mother-country 
over colonies as commonly admitted in that day ; though no 
nation could tolerate the right of search as claimed by them 
It chiefly concerns our subject to notice that the dispute was 
radically a maritime question, that it grew out of the uncon- 
tiollable impulse of the English people to extend their trade 
and colonial interests It is possible that Prance was acting 
under a similar impulse, as English wi iters have asserted, 
but the character and general policy of Fleuii, as well as the 
genius of the French people, make this unlikely There was 
no Parliament and no opposition to make known popular 
opinion in the Prance of that day, and very different esti- 
mates of Pleuri’s character and administration have found 
voice since then The English look rather at the ability which 
obtained Lorraine for France and the Sicilies for the House 
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of Bourbon, and blame "Walpole for being overreached. The 
Fi cnch say of Flcui i that “ he lived from day to day seeking 
only to have quiet m his old age lie had stupefied France 
with opiates, instead of laboimg to cure her lie could not 
even pi olong this silent sleep until his own death ” ^ When 
the war broke out between England and Spain, “the latter 
claimed the advantage of her defensive alliance with France. 
Flcuri, giievously against his will, was foiccd to fit out a 
squadion; he did so in niggardly fashion ” Tl\is squadron, 
of twcnl} -two slnps, convoi cd to America the Spanish fleet 
assembled at Feirol, and the remfoi cement pi evented the 
English from attacking ^ “ Still, Flcuri made explanations 

to Walpole and hoped for compromise, — an ill-founded 
hope, which had disasti ous results for our sea interests, and 
pieientcd measures which would have given Fiance, from 
the beginning of the war, the supeiiority in eastcin seas” 
But “upon Walpole’s oierthrow,” says another Frenchman, 
“ Fleuri perceived his mistake in letting the navy decay. Its 
importance had lately struck him He knew that the kings 
of Naples and Saidinia foisook the Fiench alliance merely 
because an English squadron thieatened to bombard Naples 
and Genoa and to bring an army into Italy. For lack of 

1 Martin Ilistori of Franco 

- The peculiar political relation nhich France bore toirard England between 
1739 and 1744, uliilo the latter country was at war with Spain, needs to be 
C's.plaincd, as it depended upon a lews of international duties a\ Inch arc practi- 
calh obsolete Bv her defensn c alliance with Spam, France had bound licrsclf 
to furnish a contingent of specified force to the Spanish fleet when that countrr 
was iniolved in war of a certain kind She claimed, howeier, that her sending 
these succors was not such an act of hostility to England as imohed a breach 
of the peace CMSting between the two nations The French ships of-war, while 
thus sen ing with the Spanish fleet under the terms of the treatj , were enemies ; 
but the French nation and all other armed forces of France, on sea and laud, 
were neutrals, with all the prn ilcgcs of neutrality Of course England was not 
bound to accept this view of the matter, and could make the action of Franco 
a casus belli , but Franco claimed it was not justly so, and England practicallj 
conceded the claim, though the relation wras likelv to lead to formal war, as it 
did in 1744 A few years later the Dutch will be found claiming the same privi- 
lege of neutrality toward Franco while furnishing a large contingent to the 
Austrian army acting ng<ainBt her 
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this element of greatness, Fiance silently swallowed the 
greatest humiliations, and could onlj complain of the violence 
of English cruisers, which pillaged our commerce, in Molation 
of the law of nations,”* duiing the jears of nominal peace 
that elapsed between the time when the Ficnch fleet was con- 
fined to protecting the Spanish against the English and the 
outbreak of foimal wai The e\planation of these diffeiing 
Mews seems not xety hard The two ministers had tacitly 
agreed to follow lines which appaicntly could not cross 
France was left fieo to expand b> land, provided she did 
not excite the ]ealous} of the English people, and Walpole’s 
own sense of English interests, by rivalry at sea This course 
suited Fleuii’s news and wishes The one sought power by 
sea, the other by land Winch had been wisei , w’ar w as to 
show; for, with Spam as an ally to one part}, wmr had to 
come, and that on the sea Neither mmistei In cd to see the 
icsiilt of his policy Walpole was din on from power m 
1742, and died in March, 1745 Flciiri died in office, Janu- 
ary 29, 1748 

1 Lapoj rouse Boufils Hist do la Mirmo Franyaisc 
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War betweex Great Britain and Spain, 1739 — War or the 
Austrian Succission, 1740 — France joins Spain against 
Great Britain, 1714 — Sfa Battlis or Matthews, Anson, 
AND HA^^KE —Place of Aix-la-Ciiapllle, 1748 

W E have now reached the opening of a senes of great 
waiSj destined to last with shoit inteivals of peace 
for neaily half a centuiy, and having, amid many misleading 
details, one bioad characteiistic distinguishing them fiom 
pievious, and from many subsequent, wais This strife em- 
biaced the four quaiteis of the world, and that not only as 
side issues heie and there, the mam stiuggle being in Europe; 
for the gieat questions to be determined by it, concerning 
the woild’s histoiy, nere the dominion of the sea and the con- 
trol of distant countiies, the possession of colonies, and, 
dependent upon these, the incicasc of wealth Singulaily 
enough it is not till nearly the end of the long contest that 
gieat fleets are found engaging, and the struggle tiansf cried 
to its piopcr field, the sea The action of sea power is evi- 
dent enough, the issue plainly indicated from the beginning ; 
but for a long time theie is no naval waifarc of any conse- 
quence, because the truth is not recognized by the French 
goveiiimcnt The movement toward colonial extension by 
Fiance is wholly popular, though illusliated by a few gieat 
names; the attitude of the rulers is cold and mistiustful 
hence came neglect of the navy, a foregone conclusion of 
defeat on the mam question, and destruction for the time 
of her sea power 

Such being the chaiacter of the coming wars, it is impor- 
tant to realize the lelative positions of the three great powers 
in those quaiteis of the woild, outside of Europe, where the 
stiife was to engage. 
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In Xoitli Ameiica, England novr held the thirteen colonies, 
the original United States, fiom JIaiiie to Gcoigia In these 
colonics lias to be found the highest deiclopmcnt of that 
form of colonization peculiar to England, bodies of fic'c men 
essentially self-governing and self-dependent, still enthusias- 
tically loyal, and by occupation at once agncultuial, commer- 
cial, and sea-faring. In the character of then countiy and 
its productions, in its long sea-coast and sheltcicd haibois, 
and in then own sclics, they’- had all the elements of sea 
power, Minch liad already recened large dcielopmcnt On 
such a country and such a people the loyal na\y and aimy 
wcic securely based in the western hemisphere The English 
colonists ivcrc intensely jealous of the French and Canadians 
France held Canada and Louisiana, a name much more 
extensne in its application then than now, and claimed tho 
entnc ^ alley of tho Ohio and Mississippi, by right of piior 
discovciy, and as a neecssaiy link between the St Lawienco 
and the Gulf of Mexico There was as yet no adequate occu- 
pation of this mtci mediate country, nor Mas tlio claim ad- 
mitted by England, whose colonists asseitcd the right to 
extend indefinitely wcstwaid. The strength of tho French 
position was m Canada , the St Lawrence gave them access 
to tlie heart of tho countiy, and thougli NcM-foundland and 
Nova Scotia had been lost, in Cape Breton Island they still 
held the key of the gulf and in or Canada had tho char- 
acteristics of the Flench colonial system planted in a climate 
least suited to it A goveinmcnt paternal, military, and 
monkish discouraged the development of indmdual enter- 
piise and of free association foi common ends The colo- 
nists abandoned commerce and agriculture, raising only food 
enough for immediate consumption, and M'ere given to arms 
and hunting Their chief traffic was in furs There was so 
little mechanical art among them that they bought of the 
English colonics part of the vessels for their interior navi 
gation The chief clement of strength was the mihtary, 
arms-beanng character of the population, each man was a 
soldier. 
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Besides the hostility inherited from the mother-countries, 
there was a necessaiy antagonism between two social and 
political systems, so dnectly opposed, and lying one along- 
side the othei The remoteness of Canada fiom the "West 
Indies, and the inhospitable winter climate, made it, fiom the 
naval point of view, of much less value to Fiance than the 
English colonies to England, besides which the resources 
and population ivere gieatly mfciioi. In 1760 the population 
of Canada was eighty thousand, that of the English colonies 
twelve bundled thousand. With such dispaiity of stiength 
and resouices, the only chance foi Canada lay in the suppoit 
of the sea power of Fiance, cither by diicct contiol of the 
neighbonng seas, or by such poweiful diversion clscwheie 
as would lelieve the piessuie upon hei. 

On the continent of North America, in addition to Mexico 
and the couiitiies south of it, Spam held Floiida, undei 
which name W'cie cmbiaced extensive legions bejond the 
peninsula, not accuiately defined, and haiing httle impor- 
tance at any period of these long wais 

In the West Indies and South Ameiica, Spam held mainly 
what aie still known as Spanish Ameiicau countiies, besides 
Cuba, Poito Rico, and pait of Hayti, Fiance had Guadeloupe, 
Maitinique, and the western half of Hayti , England, Jamaica, 
Baibadoes, and some of the smaller islands The feitile char- 
acter of the soil, the commeicial productions, and the less 
rigorous climate would seem to make these islands objects of 
particular ambition m a colonial war , but as a matter of fact 
no attempt was made, nor, except as to Jamaica, which Spam 
wished to recover, was any intention entei tamed of conquering 
any of the larger islands The reason probablj was that Eng- 
land, whose sea power made hei the pnncipal aggiessor, w^as 
influenced in the direction of her efforts by the wushes of the 
great body of Englishmen on the North Ameiican continent. 
The smaller West India islands are singly too small to be 
strongly held except by a power controlling the sea They had 
a twofold value m war one as offering military positions for 
such a powei , the other a commercial value, either as adding to 
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one's ovrn rcsouicos or diminishing those of the cncm> "War 
diioctod against them ma\ be coiisidcicd as a wai upon com- 
meice. and the islands themsehes as ships oi coino}s loaded 
^\ltIl enenn’s ncalth The} will be found thcieforc changing 
hands like eomiters and usinlh icsiorcd ^^hcll peace comes, 
tliongh llic final result ■« as to lca\c mo^t of them in the hands 
of llngland ^'c^ ci thclc‘?s, the fact of each of the gicat powcis 
ha\ing a sliaic m this focus of commcicc dicu tliithci both 
laige fleets and small squadrons, a tcndenc} aided b\ the un- 
faiorable seasons for imhtar} opciations on the continent, 
and in the West Indies took place the gi cater number of the 
Ucct-actioiis that illustiated this long senes of uais 
In }et another remote region was the stnfc bctMccn Eng- 
land and Fiance to be waged, and thcic, as m Xoith Amciica, 
finall}’ decided bj these wais In India, the ii\al nations 
wcie rcpiescntcd by their East India companies, who di- 
rectly administcicd both goiernment and commcicc Back, 
of them, of course, were the mothci-countiics, but in iininc- 
diatc contact with the natnc rulers wcic the presidents and 
officers aiipoiutcd by the companies At this time the prin- 
cipal settlements of the English wcic, — on the west coast, 
Bombay ; on the cast, Calcutta upon the Ganges, at sonic dis- 
tance from the sea, and Madias; while a little south of 
Jladras anothci town and station, kiiowTi generally to the 
English as Poit St Da\ id, though sometimes called Cuddaloie, 
had been established later The thicc picsidcncics of Bombav, 
Calcutta, and Madras were at this time mutually independent, 
and responsible only to the Couit of Directors in England 
Prance was established at Chandernagore, on the Ganges, 
aboi e Calcutta ; at Pondicherry, on the cast coast, eighty miles 
south of Madras , and on the west coast, far to the south of 
Bombay, she had a third station of inferior importance, called 
Mahd The Prcnch, howevei, had a great adiantage m the 
possession of the intermediate station already pointed out in 
the Indian Ocean, the neighbonng islands of Prance and 
Bourbon. They weie yet more fortunate in the personal 
character of the two men who were at this time at the head 
17 
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of their affairs in the Indian peninsula and the islands, Du- 
pleix and La Bouidoniiais, — men to Tshom no iivals inability 
or foree of character had as } et appeared among the English 
Indian officials Yet in these two men, whose cordial fellow- 
woikmg might have luined the English settlement m India, 
there appeared again that singulai conflict of ideas, that hesi- 
tation between the land and the sea as the slay of power, a 
pi ophccy of V Inch seems to be contained in the geographical 
position of France itself. The mind of Dupleix, though not 
inattentive to commercial interests, was fixed on building up 
a gicat empire in vhich Fiance should rule over a multitude 
of ^ assal native princes In the pursuit of this end he dis- 
played great tact and untiring activity, pei haps also a some- 
what soaring and fantastic imagination , hut when he met 
La Bourdoiinais, whose simpler and sounder views aimed at 
sea supremacy, at a dominion based upon free and certain 
communication ith the home country instead of the shifting 
sands of Eastern intiigues and alliances, discord at once arose 
“Naval inferioiity,” says a French histoiian who consideis 
Dupleix to have had the higher aims, “ was the principal cause 
that arrested his progress,” ^ but naval supeiionty was pie- 
cisely the point at which La Bourdoiinais, himself a seaman 
and the governor of an island, aimed It may be that with 
the weakness of Canada, compared to the English colonies, 
sea power could not there have changed the actual issue ; but 
in the condition of the rival nations in India everything 
depended upon controlling the sea. 

Such were the relative situations of the three countries in 
the principal foreign theatres of war. No mention has been 
made of the colonies on the west coast of Africa, because they 
weie mere trading stations having no militaiy importance. 
The Cape of Good Hope was in possession of the Dutch, who 
took no active part m the earlier wars, but long maintained 
toward England a benevolent neutrality, surviving from the 
alliance in the former wars of the century. It is necessary 
to mention briefly the condition of the military navies, which 
1 Maitm History of France. 
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TTCrc to have an importance as yet nnrcali/cd Neither pre- 
cise numbers 1101 an e\act account of condition of tlie ships, 
can be given, but the lelatiic cnicicnc}* can be faiily esti- 
mitcd Campbell, the English conlemporari na^ al historian, 
sais that m 1727 the English naiy had ciglitj four ships-of 
thc-lme, from sixt} guns up, forty 50-giin ships, and fifti-foiir 
fiigates and smaller vessels In 17G4 this number had fallen 
to seventy ships-of-thc-lmc and nineteen 50-gim ships In 
1741, after four jcais of war •with Spam alone, the mimbci 
was ninety ships-of-the-hnc and eight} -four frigates The 
French naiy at the same time he estimates at fort}-fi\c bhips- 
of-tlie-hnc and sixty-sc\cn frigates In 1747, near the end 
of the first war, he sa}s that the ro}al navy of Spam was 
reduced to twcnti-two ships-of-thc-lmc, that of Fiance to 
thirty-one, 1111110 the English had iiscn to one hiindicd and 
twenty-siv. The French iinlcis consulted are less piecise 
m their figures, but agice m repiescntmg not only that the 
navy was i educed to a pitiful number of ships, but that these 
were m bad condition and the doch-yaids destitute of mate- 
rials This neglect of the naiy lasted more or less through- 
out these wais, until 1700, when Uie sense of the nation was 
aiouscd to the impoitance of icstoimgit, too late, howeici, 
to prevent the most serious of the Pi cnch losses In England 
as well as m France discipline and admmistiation had been 
sapped by the long peace, the mcfliciency of the armaments 
sent out was notorious, and lecalls the scandals that marked 
the outbreak of the Ciiracan'War, while the 1 ery disappear* 
ance of the Fiencli ships led, by the necessity of replacing 
them, to putting afloat vessels superioi singly, because more 
modem and scientific, to the older ships of the same class m 
England Caie must be had, however, m accepting too easily 
the complaints of individual writers; French authors will 
be found asserting that English ships arc faster, while at 
the same period Englishmen complain that they are slower 
It may be accepted as geneially true that the French ships 
built between 1740 and 1800 were better designed and larger, 
class for class, than the Enghsh. The latter had the un- 
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doubted superiority both in the number and quality of the 
seamen and officeis. Keeping some fleets alwajs afloat, 
■vrhether better oi woise, the officeis could not quite lose 
touch of their piofessionj wheieas in Piaiiee it is said that 
not one fifth of the officers Trciej in 1744, employed This 
supeiioiity was kept and inci eased by the practice, which 
liencefoith obtained, of blockading the Piencli niilitaiy poits 
with supeiior force; the enemy’s squadions when they put 
to sea found themselves at once at a disadi aiitage in point of 
piaclical skill On the other hand, laige as was the number 
of English seamen, the demands of commerce weic so great 
that wai found them scatteicd all ovci the woild, and pait of 
the fleet was always paralyzed for lack of crews This con- 
stant employment assured good seamanship, but the absence 
of so many men had to be supplied by an indiscriminate 
pi ess, which dragged in a class of miserable and sickly men, 
sadly diluting the quality of the whole To lealize the con- 
dition of ships’ companies of that day, it will be necessary 
only to read the accounts of those sent to Anson starting 
foi a cruise louud tlie woild, or to Hawke when fitting out 
for war sei vice , the statements are now almost incredible, 
and the lesults most deploiable It was not a question of 
sanitation only , the material sent was entirely unfit to meet 
the conditions of sea life under the most favoiable circum- 
stances In both the Piench and English scivice a great 
deal of weeding among tlie officers was necessaiy. Those 
weie the palmy days of couit and political influence; and, 
moieover, it is not possible, after a long peace, at once to pick 
out fiom among the fauest-seemmg the men who will best 
stand the tests of time and exposure to the responsibilities 
of war. Theie was in both nations a tendency to depend 
upon officers who had been in their piime a generation before, 
and the results weic not foitunate. 

"War having been declared against Spam by England in 
October, 1739, the first attempts of the latter power were 
naturally directed against the Spanish- Ameiican colonies, 
the cause of the dispute, m which it was expected to find an 
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casv and iich prcj The fiist expedition saded under Ad- 
mnal Vcinon inXoicmbci of the same j eai and took Poito 
Polio hv a sudden and audacious stiokc, but found oiilj the 
insignificant sum of ten thousand dolhis in the poit hence 
the galleons sailed Betmiiing to Jamaica, A'ei non leceiied 
laigc 1 Cl nfoi cements of sliips, and iias joined by a land foico 
of liiclic thousand tioops With this inci eased foice, at- 
tempts ivcrc made upon both Caitagcna and Santiago de 
Cuba, 111 the jeais 1741 and 1742, but in both i\i etched fail- 
ures resulted, the admiral aud the gencial quai idled, as 
was not uncommon indajs when neithei had an intelligent 
comprehension of the othei s bnsincsb JIarrj att, when cliar- 
acteiizing such misundci standings bj a humorous cxaggcia- 
tion, seems to haic had in new this attempt on Caitagcna 
“The army thought that the naij might have beaten down 
stone lamparts ten feet thick, and the iiaiy woiidcied why 
the aimy had not walked up the same lampaits, which were 
thii ty feet pel pcndiculat ” 

Anothci expedition, justly celebiated foi tlic endiiiance and 
perscverence shoivii by its Icadei, and famous both foi the 
haidships borne and siiigiilai final success, was sent out in 
1740 under Anson Its mission was to pass louiid Cape IIoiii 
and attack the Spanish colonics on the w cst coast of South 
Aineiica. After many delajs, due appaicutly to bad adniin- 
istiation, the squadron finally got away toward the end of 
1740 Passing the Cape at the worst season of the 3 eai , the 
ships met a senes of tempests of the most violent kind , the 
squadron w'as scattered, nevei all to meet again, and Anson, 
aftei infinite peril, succeeded m lalljnng a pait of it at Juan 
Fcinandez Two ships had put back to England, a thud 
was lost to the soutliwaid of Cliiloe With the tliiee left 
to him he cruised along the South Ameiican coast, taking 
some prizes and pillaging the towm of Pajta, intending to 
toucli near Panama and join hands with Veinon foi the 
capture of that place and the possession of the isthmus, if 
possible Learning of the disaster at Cartagena, he then 
detei mined to cross the Pacific and waj lay the two galleons 
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that sailed yeaily from Acapulco to ManJa In the passage 
acioss, one of the two ships now left to him uas found in 
such bad condition that she had to be destioyed With the 
other he succeeded in his last undertaking, captuiing the 
gieat galleon with a million and a half dollais in specie. 
The expedition, fiom its many misfoi tunes, had no mili- 
taiy lesult beyond the terror and consequent embaiiassment 
caused to the Spanish settlements; but its veiy misfortunes, 
and the calm peisistency which worked out a gieat success 
fiom them all, have given it a well-dcsei ved renown 

DuiJiig the year 1740 happened two events which led to a 
geneial European war bi caking in upon that in wdiicli Spain 
and England were alieady engaged In May of that year 
Fiederick the Gieat became king of Prussia, and in October 
the emperor Charles VI , formerly the Austi lan claimant of 
the Spanish throne, died. He had no son, and left by will the 
sovereignty of his estates to his eldest daughter, the cele- 
brated Maiia Theicsa, to secure wdiose succession the efforts 
of his diplomacy had been diiected for many years. This suc- 
cession had been guaranteed by the European powers ; but 
the apparent weakness of her position excited the ambitions 
of other sovereigns The Elector of Bavaria laid claim to 
the whole inheritance, in which he was supported by Fiance; 
while the Piussian king claimed and seized the province of 
Silesia Other powers, laige and small, threw in their lot 
with one or the olhei ; while the position of England was 
complicated by her king being also elector of Hanovei, 
and in that capacity huiiiedly contracting an obligation of 
neutrality for the clectoiate, although English feeling was 
strongly in favor of Austria Meanwhile the failure of the 
Spanish- American expeditions and the severe losses of Eng- 
lish commeice increased the general outcry against Walpole, 
who resigned early m 1742 England under the new minis- 
try became the open ally ot Austria , and Parliament voted 
not only a subsidy to the empress-queen, but also a body of 
troops to be sent as auxiliaries to the Austrian Netherlands 
At the same time Holland, under English influence, and bound 
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like England by previous treaties to support the succession 
of Maria Theiesa, also voted a subsidy Heie occuis again 
that curious ^^ew of mteinational lelations bcfoic mentioned 
Both of these powers thus entered the vai against Fiance, 
but onl}' as auxihaiies to the empiess, not as piincipals , as 
nations, except the tioops actually in the field, they weie 
consideied to be still at peace Such an equivocal situation 
could in tlie end have only one result On the sea Fiance 
had already assumed the same position of auxiliaiy to Spain, 
in 1 irtue of the defeusn e alliance between the tn o kingdoms, 
II hile affecting still to be at peace with England , and it is 
cuiious to see tiie gravity with which French writers com- 
plain of assaults upon French by English ships, upon the 
plea that theie was no open wai between the two States It 
has already been mentioned that in 1740 a French squadron 
supported a division of Spanish ships on then way to America 
In 1741, Spain, having now entered the continental war as an 
enemy of Austria, sent a body of fifteen thousand tioops fiom 
Barcelona to attack the Austrian possessions in Italy. The 
English admiral Haddock, in the Mediteiranean, sought and 
found the Spanish fleet , but with it was a dii ision of twelve 
French sail-of-the-line, whose commaudei infoimed Haddock 
that he was engaged in the same expedition and had oiders 
to fight, if the Spaniards, though formally at war with Eng- 
land, were attacked As the allies weie iieaily double his 
force, the English admiial was obliged to go back to Poit 
Mahon He was soon after relieied, and the new admiial, 
Matthews, held at once the two positions of commander-in- 
chief m the Mediterranean and English mimstei at Turin, 
the capital of the King of Sardinia In the course of the year 
1742 an English captain in his fleet, chasing some Spanish 
galley s, drove them into the French port of St Tropez, and 
following them into the haibor burned them in spite of the 
so-called neutralit} of Fiance In the same year Matthews 
sent a division of ships undei Commodore Martin to Naples, 
to compel the Bourbon king to withdraw his contingent of 
twenty thousand tioops servmg with the Spanish army in 
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northern Italy against the Austiians. To the attempts to 
negotiate, Mai tin leplied only by pulling out his watch and 
giving the government an hour to come to teiins Theie 
was nothing for it but submission ; and the English fleet 
left the haibor after a stay of twenty-four hours, having re- 
bel ed the empiess of a dangcious enemy Hencefoiwaid it 
was eiideiit that the Spauish war in Italy could only be 
maintained by sending troops thiough France, England con 
ti oiled the sea and the action of Naples. These two last 
incidents, at St. Tiopez and Naples, deeply impiessed the 
aged Fleuii, \sho lecognizcd too late the scope and impor- 
tance of a well-founded sea power. Causes of complaint were 
multiplying on both sides, and the moment was fast approach- 
ing when both Prance and England must quit the pietence of 
being only auxiliaiies in the wai Befoie it came to that, 
howeier, the conti oiling sea power and wealth of England 
again made itself felt by attaching the King of Saidmia to 
the Austiian cause. Between the dangers and advantages of 
the Fiench oi English alliance the king’s action was dctei- 
mined by a subsidy and the piomise of a strong English fleet 
in the Mediierianeaii , m letuin he engaged to eiitei the wai 
with an ai my of foi tj'-five thousand men This compact was 
signed in Septembei, 1743 In October, Fleuii being now 
dead, Louis XV made with Spain a treaty, by which he en- 
gaged to declare wai against England and Sardinia, and to 
suppoit the Spanish claims in Italy, as also to Gibraltar, Ma- 
hon, and Geoi gia Open wai u as thus near at hand, but the 
declaration was still dcfciied The gieatest sea fight that 
took place occurred while nominal peace yet existed 

In the lattei pait of 1743 the lufante Philip of Spain had 
sought to land on the coast of the Genoese Republic, which 
was unfriendly to the Austiians, but the attempt had been 
frustiated by the English fleet, and the Spanish ships forced to 
retreat into Toulon They lay there foi four months, unable 
to go out on account of the English superiority In this di- 
lemma the court of Spam applied to Louis XV and obtained 
an order for the Fiench fleet, under the command of Admiial 
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dc Couit, — an old man of eighty yeais, a veteran of the dajs 
of Loui5 XIV , — to escort the Siianiards cither to the Gnlf of 
Genoa or to llierr own port!>, it docs not clearly aiipear ivlirch 
The French admiral was ordered not to fire unless he was 
attacked In order to secure the best co-opci ation of the 
Spaniards, whose cfSctenc} he probably distrusted, Do Court 
proposed, as Rm ter had done in dai s long gone by, to scat- 
ter their ships among his own, but as the Spanish admiral, 
Xaiairo, refused, the Ime-of-battle was formed with nine 
French ships in the van, in the centre six Freneh and three 
Spaniards, in the 1 ear nine Spanish ships , in all, tw enty-seven 
In this Older the combined fleets sailed fiom Toulon Febiu- 
ari 19, 1744 The English fleet, which had been cruising off 
Ilyeics in obsen ation, chased, and on the 22d its van and 
ccntie came up with the allies, but the rear division was 
then several miles to windward and astern, quite out of sup- 
porting distance (Plate VII, i) The wind was easterly, 
both fleets heading to the southwaid, and the English had 
the weather-gage Tlie numbeis were nearly equal, the Eng- 
lish haling twenty-nine to the allied twenty-seien, but this 
advantage was reversed by the faihne of the English leai to 
]oin The course of the rear-admiial has been generally at- 
tiibuted to ill-will toward Matthews , for although he proved 
that in his separated positron he made all sail to join, he did 
not attack later on when he could, on the plea that the sig- 
nal for the hne-of-battle was flying at the same time as the 
signal to engage, meaning that he could not leave the line 
to fight without disobeying the Older to form line This tech- 
nical excuse W'as, however, accepted by the subsequent coui’t- 
martial Under the actual conditions Matthews, mortified and 
harassed by the inaction of his lieutenant, and fearing that 
the enemy would escape if he delayed longer, made the signal 
to engage when his own van was abreast the enemy’s cen- 
tre, and at once bore down himself out of the line and at- 
tacked with his flag-ship of ninety guns the largest ship in 
the enemy’s line, the “ Royal Philip,” of one hundred and ten 
guns, carrying the flag of the Spanish admiral (a) In doing 
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this lio was bla^cly suppoitcd b)' his next ahead and astcin 
The moment of attack seems to have been judiciously chosen , 
the Spanish ships had siiagglcd fai to the i ear, leaving their 
admiial ^\ith the suppoit only of Ins next ahead and astcin, 
vhilc three other Spainaids continued on Avith the Ficnch. 
The English ^ an stood on, engaging the allied ccnlic, -while 
the allied van ^^as ^Mthoui antagonists Being thus disen- 
gaged, the latlci vas desiious of tacking to ^Mndwald of the 
head of the English line, thus putting it between two fncs, 
hut was checked In the intelligent action of the three leading 
English captains, who, disicgai ding the signal to bcai down, 
kept their commanding position and stopjied the enemy’s 
attempts to double. Foi tins they wcic caslncicd by the 
couit-mai tial, but afteiwaid icstoicd Tins cncuinspcct 
but justifiable disiegaid of signals was imitated without 
any justification bj ail the English captains of the cciitic, 
sa^e the adinnars seconds alieady mcnlioiicd, as well as by 
some of those in the \an. who kept up a cannonade at long 
langc while then comniandci -in-clncf was closclj and c^cn 
fuiioush engaged The one maikcd exception was Cajitaiu 
Hawke, afteiwaid the distinguished adinnal, who imitated 
the example of his chief, and aftci dining Ins fust antago- 
nist out of action, quitted Ins place in the ^an (b), hi ought 
to close quaitcis (b') a fine Spanish ship that had kept at 
bay five other English ships, and took hei, — the only pii^c 
made that da> The commaiidci of the English van, with 
his seconds, also bchaicd with spiiit and came to close 
action It IS uiincccssaij todesciibc the battle fuithcr, as 
a militaiy affair it deserves no attention, and its most im- 
poitant lesult was to bring out the mciit of Hawke, whom 
the king and the go^clnmcnt alwajs icmcmbeicd foi Ins 
shaie 111 it The gcncial mcniciency and wide-spread mis- 
bohaMor of the English captains, aftci fnc jcais of dcclaicd 
w'ar, w'lll paitly explain the failuie of England to obtain 
from her undoubted naval supcnoiity the icsults she might 
have expected in this war — the fust act in a foity years* 
diama — and they give militaiy ofiiccis a lesson on the 
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necessity of having their minds prepaied and stocked, by 
study of the conditions of wai in their oiui day, if they 
vould not be found unreadj and peihaps disgiaccd in the 
hour of battle ^ It is not to be supposed that so many Eng- 
lish seamen misbchaied through so^ulgai and laic a defect 
as mere cowaidicc it was uiipiciiaicdnc'^s of mind and lack of 
mihtaiy cfTicicncy in the captains, combined n ith bad leader- 
ship on the pait of the admiral, nitli a possible taint of ill 
■will toward him as a rude and domiiicei mg supciioi, that 
caused this fiasco Attention may here fitl^ be diawn to the 
effect of a certain cordiahh and good-will on the part of su- 
pcriois tow aid their suboidinates It is not perhaps essential 
to militaii success, but it undoubtedly contributes to the other 
elements of that success a spirit, a breath of life, which makes 
possible what would olhciwise be impossible, which reaches 
heights of dc^otlOn and achievement that the strictest dis- 
cipline, not so enkindled, cannot attain Doubtless it is a 
natural gift The highest example of it possibly c^c^ known 
among seamen was Nelson When lie joined the fleet just 
before Tiafalgai, the captains who gatlicicd on board the 

1 There is not in modern naril history a more 'triking warning to tho oflicers 
of oicr> ora, than this battle of Toulon Coming as it did after a generation of 
comparalnc natal luactnitt, it tried men’s reputation as by fire The lesson, m 
tho judgment of tho author, is tho danger of disgraceful fiiluro to men who 
liaio neglected to keep thomsehes prepared, not onlv m knowledge of their pro- 
fesMun, but m the sentiment of w hat w ar requires Iho arerago man is not a 
coward, but neither is he endowed bj nature oiilj with tho rare faculty of seiz- 
ing lutuitii oil the proper course at a cntical moment Ue gams it, some more, 
some less. In experience or bj rcOcction If both haio been lacking to him, in- 
decision will follow , cither from not knowing what to do, or from failure to 
icalizc that utter self-devotion of himself and bis command are required Of 
one of tho captains cashiered it is said “No man had cicr liicd with a fairer 
or more honorable character preaions to tho unfortunate eicnt which did sutli 
irreparable injurj to his reputation Manj of his contemporaries, men in tho 
highest popular estimation, who knew him well, could scarcely credit what w ore 
indisputably established as facts, and declared, with tho utmost astonishment, 
'they bchcicd it next to impossible for Captain Burtish to behai e othcrw isc than 
as a man of gallantry and intropidily ’ ” lie had been twentj -fii e years in son ice, 
and eleicn afloat os a captain (Charnock’s Biographia Naialis) Others of the 
condemned men boro fair characters, and cien Bichard Norris, who absconded 
to aioid trial, had been of respectable repute 
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flag-ship seemed to foigcfc the lank of then admnal m tlicir 
desue to lestif}'^ then joy at meeting him “This Nelson,” 
mote Captain Duff, ivho fell in the battle, “is so lovable and 
exeellent a man, so kindly a leader, that we all isli to ex- 
ceed his desiies and anticipate his oideis.” lie himself was 
conscious of this fascination and its value, m hen v i itmg of 
the battle of the Nile to Loid Howe, he said, “I had the 
happiness to command a band of biolhcis” 

The cclebiity attained by Matthews’s action off Toulon, cer- 
tainly not due to the skill nitli which it w’as managed, nor to 
its icsults, spiang fiom the clamor at home, and chief!}' fiom 
the niimbei and findings of the couits-maitial that follow ed. 
Both the admii al and his second, and also clc^ on captains out 
of the tw'cnty-ninc, had chaigcs prefciicd against them. The 
admiial was cabhicied because he had biokcn the line, that 
is, because his captains did not follow him when ho left it to 
get at the enemy, — a decision that smacks moic of the lush 
bull than of the Irish loi e of fighting. Tlic second w as ac- 
quitted on the technical giounds alicady given, he avoided 
the fault of bi caking the line by keeping far enough away 
Of the eleven captains one died, one deserted, sc^cll w’cic dis- 
missed 01 suspended, two only wcie acquitted Nor weie the 
Ficncli and Spamaids bcttci pleased, mutual rcciiminations 
passed Adiniial dc Court was i clicked fiom his command, 
W’hilc the Spanish admiial was decorated by his govcinmcnt 
with the title of Maiquis dc la Victoria, a most cxti aoi dinary 
rew'aid foi what w'as at best a drawn fight The French, on 
the other hand, assert that he left the deck on the plea of a 
very slight wound, and that the ship w'as leally fought by a 
Flench captain who happened to be on boaid 

To use a common expression, this battle, the first general 
action since that off Malaga forty years before, “woke up” 
the English people and bi ought about a healthful leaction 
The sifting piocess begun by the battle itself was continued, 
but the icsult W'as reached too late to have its propei effect 
on the current wai. It is rather by its deficient action, than 
by such conspicuous successes as weie attained m eailier and 
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lafci 111110*5, lliat the general Baltic of rnglaiul's sea pover is 
noM shown, like some precious scaicelj ^ ilucil ■wheu 

po‘5‘-c‘5scJ, but keenh misled •when wilhdiawn Misties*, now* 
of tlie *=01*5 laHicr b\ tlie vcakiic-** of her eneinie*, Ih in h\ lici 
own disciplined ctiength. Mic dicw fioin lint iimlciv no adc- 
qu lie lesiilt'. , the most solid sntcccsjlhe capture of t’apc Bre- 
ton Inland, in 174 5, was achieved h} the colonial forecs of New* 
Diirland, (o which indeed the rojal lent lalinblc aid, for 
to 1 1 oops so situated the fleet is the one line of coniiminication 
Hie iniseomlnct oil Toulon was icjicatcd In ofllccis high in 
coniniainl in the IVcst and East Indies, resulting in the latter 
c.ise in the loss of Madras Othci causes conciii red w ith the 
ofietc couditiun of the na\al olliccis to hainjicr the action of 
that sea jiowor which launches out fni fioin home The con- 
dition of England itself was m&ceuic, the cause of the Stuarts 
was still alnc, and though a forniidablc iinasion b} fifteen 
thousand ti oops undci Mai shal Sa\c, in 17 J4, w ns foiled, pai lly 
In the English Channel fleet, and parth by a stoiin winch 
wrecked scvcial of the tianspoits assembled off Diinkiik,witli 
tlic loss of man} Incs, }et the jcalit} of Ibc danger was shown 
in the following -vear, aihcn the Piclcndcr landed m Scolhmd 
with onl} a few men at his back and the noillicin kingdom 
rose w ith Imn IIis successful mi asion w as can icd w ell dow n 
into England itself; and sober hisloiians have thoiighl that at 
one liino the chances of nltinialc success were latbci w itli tlian 
against him Another sciious fettci upon the full use of Eng- 
land’s powci was the diicction gnen to the Ficnch opciations 
on land and the mistaken means used to ojiposc them Neg- 
lecting Germany, Fiance turned upon the Austiian Ncllicr- 
lands, a countiy which England, out of icgaid to her sea 
Intel csls, was not willing to see conqueicd IIci comracicial 
preponderance would be dircctl} Ihicatcned by the passing 
of Aiitw crp, Ostend, and the Scheldt into the hands of her 
great rual, and though her best check against this would 
liaie been to seize valuable Ficncli possessions clscwhcro and 
hold them as a pledge, the weakness of her government and 
the present inefficiency of the navy prevented her doing so. 
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The position of Hanover, again, controlled the action of Eng- 
land , for though united only by the tie of a common sov- 
ei eign, the love of that sovereign for his continental dominion, 
his native country, made itself strongly felt in the councils of 
a ireak and time-serving ministry. It was the disregard of 
Hanover by the first William Pitt, consequent upon his stiong 
English feeling, that incensed the king and led him so long 
to resist the demands of the nation that he should be put 
at the head of affairs These different causes — dissension 
at home, interest in the Netherlands, regard for Hanover — 
combined to prevent a subservient and second-i ate ministry, 
divided also among themselves, from giiing a proper diiec- 
tion and infusing a proper spirit into the naval war , but a 
better condition of the navy itself, more satisfactory lesults 
from it, might have modified even their action As it was, 
the outcome of the war was almost nothing as regards the 
disputes between England and her special enemies On the 
continent, the questions after 1746 reduced themselves to 
two, — what pai t of the Austrian possessions should be given 
to Prussia, Spam, and Sardinia, and how peace was to be 
wrenched by Fiance from England and Holland The sea 
countries still, as of old, bore the expenses of the war, 
which however now fell chiefly upon England. Marshal 
Saxe, who commanded the Piench in Flandeis thioughout 
this war, summed up the situation in half a dozen words 
to his king “Sue,” said he, “peace is within the walls 
of Maestricht.” This strong city opened the course of the 
Meuse and the way for the French army into the United 
Provinces from the rear ; for the English fleet, in coiyunc- 
tion with that of Holland, prevented an attack from the 
sea By the end of 1746, despite the efforts of the allies, 
neaily all Belgium was in the hands of the French ; but up 
to this time, although Dutch subsidies were supporting the 
Austrian government, and Dutch troops in the Netherlands 
were fighting for it, there was nominal peace between the 
United Provinces and France. In April, 1747, “ the King of 
France invaded Dutch Flanders, announcing that he was 
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obliged to send liis .irmr into the territory of the republic, 
to arrest the protection granted by tlie Statcs-Gcucral to the 
Aii‘?tiian and English troops, but that he had no intention 
of breaking luth it, and that the places and pioMiiccs occu- 
pied ironld be rcstoicd to the United Piomulcs as soon as 
they gaic proof that thc\ had ceased to succor the cucraics 
of France This n as actual but not formal, war Xuinci- 
ous places fell dining the }cai and the successes of the 
French inclined both Holland and England to come to terms 
Xegotiations went on dining the winter, but in Apiil, 174S, 
Sa\c imested llaestncht This foiccd a peace 
Jlcanwliilc, though languishing, the sea iiar was not wholly 
uncientful Two cncountcis between English and French 
squadrons happened during the jear 1747, completing the 
destruction of the Fiench fighting na\y In both eases the 
English were dccidcdl} supciioi , and though thcie was 
giicn oppoitunit} for some biilliant fighting b> particulai 
captains, and for the display of heroic cnduiaiicc on the part 
of the Fiench, grcatlj outnumbered but resisting to the last, 
only Olio tactical lesson is afforded This lesson is, that when 
an enemy, citliei as the result of battle or fiom oiiginal in- 
equality, is greatly infeiioi in foicc, obliged to fl} without 
standing on the older of liis fl}ing, the legard otherwise duo 
to order must be in a measure at least dismissed, and a 
general chase oidcrcd The mistake of Tourvillc m this 
respect after Bcachy Head has alicady been noted In the 
first of the cases now under discussion, the English Admiral 
Anson had fourteen ships against eight French, weaker 
indiMdnally as well as m total number, in the second. Sir 
Edwaid Haw'ke had fouiteen against nine, the latter being 
somewhat larger, ship for ship, than the English. In both 
cases the signal was made for a general chase, and the action 
which resulted was a m^l^e Theie was no opportunity for 
anything else , the one thing necessary was to overtake the 
running enemy, and that can only certainly be done by 
letting the fleetest or best situated ships get ahead, sore 
that the speed of the fastest pursuers is better than that of 
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tlio slowest of the pursued, and that thciefore cither the lat- 
ter must bo abandoned or the whole foicc hi ought to bay In 
the second case the Ficnch commander, Commodoie I’lSten- 
du 6 re, did not ha\ e to be followed far. lie had with him a 
convoy of two hundred and fifty mei chant-ships ; detaching 
one ship-of-the-liiic to continue the voyage with the convoy, ho 
placed himself v ith the other eight between it and the enemy, 
aw aitmg the attack undei Ins topsails As the English came 
up one after aiiothci they divided on either side of the Ei ench 
column, which was thus engaged on both sides. After an 
obstinate resistance, six of the Fiench ships ucie taken, but 
the convoy was saved. The English had been so roughly 
handled that the two lemamiiig Fiench men-of-war got back 
safely to Fianee. If, thciefoie. Sir Edwaid Hawke showed 
m his attack the judgment and dash which always distin- 
guished that remaikablo officer, it may be claimed foi Com- 
raodoie I’^^tendudre that fortune, in assigning him the gloiious 
disadvantage of numbers, gave him also the leading pait in 
the diama, and that he filled it nobly. A Ficnch officer 
justly remarks that “he defended his convoy as on shoie a 
position IS defended, when the aim is to saio an aimy coips 
or to assure an evolution, he gave himself to be ciuslicd 
After an action that lasted fiom mid-day till eight p m the 
convoy was saved, thanks to the obstinacy of the defence ; 
two hundred and fifty ships were saved to their owners by 
the devotion of L’l^tcnduerc and of the captains undei his 
01 ders. This devotion cannot be questioned, for eight ships 
had but few chances of surviving an action with fourteen, 
and not only did the commander of the eight accept an action 
which he might possibly have avoided, but he knew how to 
inspire his lieutenants with tiiist in him; for all supported 
the strife with honor, and yielded at last, showing the most 
indisputable proofs of their fine and energetic defence. Four 
ships were entirely dismasted, two had only the foremast 
standing The whole affair, as conducted on both sides, 
affords an admiiable study of how to follow up an advantage, 
1 Tronde Batailles Naiales do la Prance 
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ongmal oi acqinicd, and of the icsulls that may bo obtained 
b} a gallant, c\cn hoijclc'is defence, for the fuithcranco of 
a particular object It ina\ be added that Uawke, disabled 
fiom fuither pursuit himself, scut a fcloo]» of wai e.\picss to 
the "West Indies, vith information of the aiipioach of the 
convoy, — a step which led to the captuic of jiiit of it, and 
gnes a touch of completeness to the entire transaction, iiliich 
cannot fail to be gratif\ing to a mihtan student interested 
in seeing the actors in histoii full) alnc to and dischaiging 
to the utmost their impoitant tasks 

Before bringing to a close the stor) of this u ar and men- 
tioning the peace settlement, an account must be gnen of 
the tiansactions in India, 1111010 Fiance and England iicic 
then on equal terms It has been said that alTaus there 
were controlled by the East India companies of citlicr na- 
tion, and that the Ficncli wcic represented in the peninsula 
by Duplciv, in the islands by La Bourdonnais The lattoi 
was appointed to his post in 1735, and his untiling genius 
had been felt in all the details of administiation, but es- 
pecially in conicrting the Isle of Fiance into a gieat naial 
station, — awoik which had to be built up from the foun- 
dations E\ Cl) thing lias wanting, cicr) thing uas by him 
in greatci 01 less measuic supplied, — stoi chouses, dock-) aids, 
foitifications, seamen In 1740, 11 hen wai bctuccn Fiance 
and England became piobablc, he obtained fiom the Bast 
India Company a squadion, though smallci than he asked, 
with 11 Inch he proposed to rum the English commeicc and 
shipping, but when liar actually began m 1744, he received 
oiders not to attack the English, the French company hoping 
that neutiality might exist between the companies in that 
distant region, though the nations weie at war The piopo- 
sition docs not seem absuid in new of the curious relations 
of Holland to France, nominally at peace while sending troops 
to the Austrian army , but it was much to the advantage of 
the English, whoneie inferior in the Indian seas Their 
company accepted the proffer, uhilc Ba)ing that it of couise 
could bind neither the home government nor the ro)al navy. 

18 
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The ad\antagG "won by the foiclliought of La Bourdonnais 
■was thus lost, though fust, and long alone, on the field, his 
hand was s(a}ed Meanwhile the English admiialty sent out 
a squadion and began to sei/e Piench ships between India and 
China, not till then did the company an alee fioin its illusion. 
UaMiig done this pait of its n oik, the English squadion sailed 
to the coast of India, and in Jul}*, 1745, appeared off Pondi- 
chciiVj the political capital of Ficnch India, piepared to sus- 
tain an attack winch the goicinoi of Madias was about to 
make by land La Bouidonnais’ time nas now come. 

Mcann liilc, on the mainland of the Indian peninsula, Du- 
plciK had been foiming wide mcws and la}ing bioad founda- 
tions foi the cstalilishmcnt of Ficnch piepondeiaucc ITa\ing 
cntcicd the scnice of then compan} at fust in a suboidinate 
clcncal position, his ability had laiscd him by lapid steps to 
be head of the cominci cial establishments at Chandcinagoic, 
to which he ga^e a^cl^ gicat cnlaigcmcnt, sciiously affect- 
ing, it IS said e^cn dcstiojmg, paits of the English tiadc 
In 1742 he was made go^elnol-gcncl.al, and as such icmovcd 
to Pondichciiy Ilcie he began to dc\clop his pohci, which 
aimed at bunging India under the pow’ci of Fiance ITc 
saw that thiough the piogicss and extension of the Euiopcan 
races over the seas of the whole woild the time had come 
when the Eastern peoples must be bi ought into cvci-inci easing 
contact with them, and he judged that India, so often con- 
qucicd bcfoic, was now about to be conqueicd bj Europeans 
lie meant that Fiance should win the pure, and saw m Eng- 
land the only ii\al Uis plan was to meddle in Indian 
politics fiist, as head of a foicign and independent colony, 
w'hich he alieady was; and second, as a vassal of the Gi eat 
Mogul, which he intended to become To divide and con- 
quci,to advance the Ficnch lines and influence bv judicious 
alliances, to tuiii wx'i^cimg scales by tin owing m on one 
side 01 the other the weight of French courage and skill, — 
such were his aims Pondichcriy, though a pool liaibor, was 
well adapted for Ins political plans, being far distant fiom 
Delhi, the capital of the Mogul, aggressive extension might 
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go on iinmailccd, until strong enoiigli to lip-ir tlic light 
Puplinx c present aim. tliercfoic va*: to Iniild up a gicat 
rit-iicli jiiintip 'liir m souflicist Indri around I’ondiclicny, 
vliile iininl ailing the prc-'Ciit po'^itions in Ilcngal 

Lti u he noted, hontici, — and the leinark is necessary in 
01 del to jn^tifv the narration of these plans in connection with 
onr «;ubjcct. a connection pcrhajis not at first ciidcnt, — tliat 
the kernel of the question now bcfoic Duplei\ was not how to 
huild np an cnijiire out of the Indian proi inces and races, 
Init how to get rid of the English, and that fiiiall} The 
wildest di cams of soicrcignlj he may ha\ c entertained could 
notliaic surpassed the actual pcifoimaiicc of England a few 
jears later Eiuopcan qualities wcic bound to tell, if not 
offset by the opposition of other Euiopcaiis, and such op- 
position on the one side or the other depended upon the 
control of the sea In a elnnatc so deadly to the white laces 
the small numbeis whose heioisni bore up the war against 
fearful odds on many a field must be continually renew cd 
As evcrjwhcio and always, the action of sea power was here 
quiet and unperccncd , but it wnll not bo necessary to belittle 
in the least the qualities and career of Cine the English hcio 
of this time and the fouiidci of their empire, in older to 
piove the decisnc influence which it c\cited, despite the 
ineflicicncy of the English na\al ofliceis fust engaged, and 
the lack of conclusnc icsults In such naial battles as wcio 
fought^ If dnung the twenty jears following 1743, Fiench 

1 "Not'nitlist'inding the c\traordinaT} effort inido h) the hrcnch m Ecnding 
out M Lallv with a cousidcnblc force last jear, I am confident before the end 
of this [1739] tliejr will be near their last gasp lu the Carnatic unless some ^erj 
uiiforcsoon oient interpose in their faior The superiority of our squadron and 
the plonti of raonej and supplies of all kinds which our friends on that coast 
will bo furiiishcd with from this proMneo [Bengali, ^l»lo the cnem\ are in 
total want of e\ on thing, without anj a isibic means of redress, are such adaon 
tages as, if properb attended to, cannot fail of wliolh effecting their rum in 
that as well as m cvcij other part of India” (Letter of Clue to Pitt, Calcutta, 
Jannarj- 7, 1759, Gleig’s Life of Lord Cine) It wall bo remembered that the 
control and use of Bengal, upon which Clive here counts, had onlj lateb been 
acquired ba the Pnglish , in the daas of Duplcit thej' did not possess them As 
will bo seen later, Cliae’s predictions in this letter were wholb fulfilled 
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fleets instead of English had controlled the coasts of the pe- 
ninsula and the seas bctTrccn it and Euiopc, can it he be- 
lieied that the schemes of Duplcix would have utlcily failed 1 
“ Naval infeiioiity,” justly says a French histoiian, “ was the 
piincipal cause that aiicsted the pi ogress of Dupleix. The 
Fiench lojal iiaiy did not make its appeal ance in the East 
Indies” 111 Ins day. It remains to toll the story biiefly. 

The Euglisli, 111 1745, made pieiiaialions to besiege Pondi- 
cheiry, in which the lojal navy was to suppoit the land 
foices, but the effects of Duplcix’s political schemes weie 
at once seen. The Nabob of the Carnatic thieatened to attack 
Madias, and the English desisted. The following year La 
Bouidonnais appealed on the scene, and an action took place 
between his squadion and that under Commodore Pcjton; 
after which, although it had been a diawn fight, tlic English 
officer descited the coast, taking lefiigc m Ceylon, and leaMng 
the contiol at sea wnth the Ficiich. La Bouidonnais anchored 
at Pondicheiiy, whcic quancls between him and Duplcix soon 
arose, and weie aggi abated by the conflicting tone of their 
iiisti uctions flora home In Scptcmbci he w’ent to Madras, 
attacked by land and sea, and took the place, but made with 
the goieinor the stipulation that it might be lansomed. and 
a ransom of tw'o million dollais was accoidmgly paid When 
Duplcix heard of this he W’as vciy angry, and claimed to an- 
nul the terms of capitulation on the giound that, once taken, 
the place was within his juiisdiction La Bourdonnais re- 
sented this attempt as dishonoiable to him aftci the promise 
given While the quaiicl was going on, a violent cyclone 
w^rccked two of his ships and dismasted the lest He soon 
after leturned to France, wheic his activity and zeal weie 
repaid b}’’ three years’ imprisonment undei chaigcs, fiom the 
effects of which treatment he died After ins dopaituie 
Dupleix broke the capitulation, seized and kept Madras, drove 
out the English settleis, and went on to stiengthen the fortifi- 
cations From Madras he turned against Foit St. David, but 
the approach of an English squadion compelled him ‘to raise 
the siege in March, 1747. 
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During tins year the disastcis to the French navy m the 
Atlantic, already related, left the English uiidistuibed mas- 
*^ers of the sea In the follow iiig w inter they sent to India 
the gieatest European fleet jet seen in the East, w'lth a huge 
land force, the whole tindci the command of Adiniial Eos- 
caircn. who bore a general’s commission m addition to his 
na^ al i ank The fleet appeared off the Coromandel coast m 
August, 1748 Pondichciij was attacked bj land and sea, but 
Dtipleix made a successful resistance Tlie English fleet m 
its till 11 suffered fiom a huiiicanc, and the siege was laised in 
October Shoi tly after came the news of the Peace of Aix- 
la-Clnpelle, which ended the European war Duplci\, with 
his home communications restored, could now resume his 
subtle and perscieiing eflorts to secure a tenitoiial base 
which should, as far as possible, sheltci him fi om the chances 
of sea war. Pity that so much genius and patience should 
liaic been spent in an cffoit wholly ram , nothing could pio- 
tcet against that sea attack but a na\al aid, which the home 
goveinincnt could not gi\c One of the conditions of the 
peace was that Madras should be restored to the English m 
exchange foi Louisbuig, the prize won by the Noith Anicii- 
can colonists and released by them as reluctantly as Madias 
was by Dupleis This was indeed illustrating Napoleon’s 
boast that he would lecoiiquer Pondicherry on the bank of 
the Vistula, jet, although the man time supremacy of Eng- 
land made Louisburg m hei hands much stronger than Ma- 
dras, or any other position m India, when held by the Ficiich, 
the gam by the exchange w as decidedly on the side of Great 
Bi itam The English colonists wci c not men to be contented 
with this action , but they knew the naval powei of England, 
and that they could do again what they had done once, at a 
point not far distant fiom their own shoies They under- 
stood the state of the case Not so with Madras How pro- 
found must have been the surprise of the native princes at 
this sunender, how injurious to the personality of Dupleix 
and the influence he had gained among them, to see him, in 
the very hour of victoiy, foiced, by a power they could not 
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uiulcistnml, to relinquish liis spoil' The} ^\clc quite light; 
the iin.stoiioiis po^^cr ^\hleh lhc> iccogui/cd h} its ^\oiking, 
though the} su^\ it not, w.ib not in thib oi that iiuiu, king oi 
btatesniiiii, but iii lluil cuiiliol of the sea uliich the Ficnch 
go\einincnt kiie\\ foihadc the hojie of maintaining that dis- 
tant dcpciidciic} against the Hects of England. T)uplci\ hiin- 
.sclf ban it not, loi some }eais moie he continued Innld- 
ing, on the s.md of Oiiental inlngues and lies, a house i\liieh 
he ^ainl} lioped Mould stand against the btoims that must 
descend iijion it 

The Tieat} of Ai\-la-Chapelle, ending this gcncial Mar, 
M-as signed Apiil 30, 17 jS. h} England, Fiance, and IJolland, 
and finall} h} all the poMcis in October of the same }cai. 
With the evception of ccitain poll ions shorn oft the Austuan 
Einpiic, — Silebia foi Piussia, Paima foi the Infante Philip of 
Spam, and some Italian tciiitoi} to the cast of Ihcdmont for 
the King of Saidima — the goncial tcnoi of the tciiiis Mas a 
ictiiin to the btulus befoie the Mar “Xcici, pciha]).». did 
any Mai. aftei so main gicat cicnts, and so laigc a loss of 
blood and ticasuic, end in icplacmg the nations engaged in 
it so neail} in the same situation as they held at hist” In 
tiulh, as legaidod Fiance, England, and Spain, the afiaii of 
the Austiian succession, supcncning so soon upon the out- 
bicak of Mai bctMCcn the tMO lattci had mIioIU tinned hostil- 
ities aside fiom then tiuc dncction and jiostiioned foi tiflcen 
}ears the settlement of disputes mIiicIi conceincd them much 
11101 c neaih than the accc^-sion of Maiia Thcicsa In the 
disticss of her old cnem}, the ITousc of Austiia, Fiance Mas 
oasil} led to iciicm’ hci attacks upon it, and England as easily 
diaMii to ojiposc the attempts of the Ficnch to iiiflucnco or 
dictate in (iciinan a{Iau.s, — a couise the more icadily fol- 
loM’cd flora the Ociraaii intcicsls of the king It may be 
questioned Mhelhci the tine policy for Fiance M’as to diicct 
the M’ai upon the heart of the Austiian Empnc,by M-ay of the 
Rhine and Geiinaii}, oi, as she finally did, upon the i emote 
possessions of the Nctlici lands In the foimci case she icstcd 
on fiiciidly tciiitoiy in Baiaiia, .and g.avc a hand to Prussia, 
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whose military power was now first felt Such was the first 
theatre of the war On the other hand, m the Nethci lands, 
■a hither the chief scene of hostilities shifted later, Fiance 
stiuck not only at Austiia, but also at the sea powers, always 
jealous of her intrusion tlieic They weie the soul of the war 
against her, by then subsidies to her other enemies and by 
the losses inflicted on hci commcice and that of Spam The 
misery of Fiance was alleged to the King of Spam by Louis 
XV , as forcing him to conclude peace , and it is e^ idcnt that 
the suffcniig must ha^c been great to induce him to yield 
such easy teims as he did, when he alieady held the Nether- 
lands and parts of Holland itself bj foicc of arms But 
while so successful on the continent, his nary was annihilated 
and communication with the colonies thus cut off, and though 
it may be doubted whether the Fiench goiernmcnt of that 
day cliei islied the colonial ambitions asci ibcd to it by some, 
it IS certain French commerce was suffering enoi raously. 

While this was the condition of France, impelling her to 
peace, England m 1747 found that, fiom disputes about trade 
m Spanish America and through the inefficient action of her 
navy, she had been led away into a continental wai , m which 
she had met with disaster, iiicuncd nearly ^£80,000, 000 of 
debt, and now saw hei ally Holland threatened with inva- 
sion The peace itself was signed under a threat by the 
French envoy that the slightest delay would be the signal for 
the Fiench to destroy the fortifications of the captured towns 
and at once begin the invasion At the same time her own 
resources were drained, and Holland, exhausted, was seeking 
to borrow from her “ Money,” we are told, “ was never so 
scarce in the city, and cannot be had at twelve per cent” 
Had Fiance, therefore, at this time had a navy able to make 
head against that of England, even though somewhat infe- 
rior m strength, she might, with her grip on the Netherlands 
and Maestricht, have exacted her own conditions England, 
on the other hand, though driven to the wall on the conti- 
nent, was nevertheless able to obtain peace on equal terms, 
through the control of the sea by her navy. 
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The commeicc of all llncc nations had suffered enor- 
mously, but the balance of prizes lu favoi of Gicat Britain 
was estimated at X2, 000, 000. Staled m another uay, it is 
said that the combined losses of Ficnch and Spanish com- 
merce amounted dining the war to 3,434 ships, the English 
to 3,238, but in considciing such figuics, the i elation they 
bear to the total mci chant shipping of either nation must 
not be forgotten. A thousand Acssels 11010 a vciy much 
laigcr fraction of Fiench shipping than of Enghfah, and 
meant more giicvous loss. 

“After the disaster to the squadron of L’liltcnduerc,” says a 
French iinter, “the French flag did not appear at sea TMenty- 
tMo ships-of-thc-hnc conipo'sed tho navy of France, nliicli sixty 
years before liad one hundred and twenty, Prnateers in.ido few 
prizes, followed cierjulicre, unprotected, they almost alnajs fell a 
prey to the English. The Biitish naial forces, nithout any rnals, 
picsed unmolested o\cr the seas. In one year they arc snd to 
liaie taken from French commerce £7,000,000 sterling Yet this 
sea poner, which might b.nvc seized French and Spanish colonies, 
made few conquests fioin want of unity and persistence in the direc- 
tion gn eu them ” ^ 

To sum up, France was forced to give up her conquests for 
want of a navy, and England sai ed her position by her sea 
power, though she had failed to use it to the best advantage. 


1 Lapey rouse Bouills Hist, de la Marine Fran^aisc. 



CHAPTER Vni. 


Seves Teaks’ "War, 1 756-1 7G3 — Exgland’s Oterwhelming Power 
AND CoXQUFSTS ON THE SEAS, IN NoRTH AMERICA, EuROPE, AND 
East and West Indies — Sea Battles Btng off jMinorca, 
Hawke and Conflans , Pocock and D'AchiS in East Indies 

' I 'HE urgency with which peace was desired by the prin- 
Cl pal parties to the War of the Austrian Succession 
may perhaps be inferred from the neglect to settle definitely 
and conclusively many of the questions outstanding between 
them, and notably the very disputes about which the war 
between England and Spam began It seems as though the 
powers feared to treat tWoughly matters that contained the 
germs of futuie quarrels, lest the discussion should prolong 
the war that then existed England made peace because the 
fall of Holland was otherwise mevitable, not because she had 
enforced, or surrendered, her claims of 1739 against Spain 
The right of uninterrupted navigation m West Indian seas, 
free from any search, was left undetermined, as were other 
kindred matters Not only so, but the boundaries between 
the English and French colonies m the valley of the Ohio, 
toward Canada, and on the land side of the Nova Scotian 
peninsula, remained as vague as they had before been. It 
was plain that peace could not last, and by it, if she had 
saved Holland, England surrendered the control of the sea 
which she had won The true character of the strife, shrouded 
for a moment by the continental war, was revealed by the so- 
called peace; though formally allayed, the contention con- 
tmued in every part of the world. 

In India, Hupleix, no longer able to attack the English 
openly, sought to undermine their power by the line of policy 
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already described. Mingling adroitly in the quarrels of sur- 
rounding piinces, and advancing Ins own power while so 
doing, he attained by rapid steps to the political control, in 
1751, of the southern estiemity of India, — a country nearly 
as large as France Given the title of Nabob, he now had 
a place among the princes of the land “A meiely commer- 
cial policy was in his eyes a delusion, there could be no 
middle course between conquest and abandonment ” In the 
course of the same year fuither giants extended the Fiench 
power till ough extensive regions to the north and east, em- 
bracing all the coast of Oiissa, and made Duiileix luler of 
a thud of India To celebrate his tiiumphs, perhaps also in 
accordance with his policy of impressing the native mind, 
he now founded a town and put up a pillar setting foith his 
successes But his doings caused the directors of the com- 
pany only disquietude, instead of the reinforcements he 
asked for they sent him exhortations to peace , and at about 
this time Robert Clive, then but twenty-six years old, began 
to show his genius The success of Dupleix and his allies 
became checkered with le verses, the English under Clive’s 
leadership supported the native opponents of the French. 
The company at home was but little interested in his political 
schemes, and was annoyed at the failuie of dividends Nego- 
tiations were opened at London for a settlement of difficulties, 
and Dupleix was summoned home , the English government, 
it IS said, making his recall an absolute condition of con- 
tinued peace. Two days after his departure, in 1754, his 
successor signed a treaty with the English governoi , wholly 
abandoning his policy, stipulating that neither company 
should interfere in the internal politics of India, and that all 
possessions acquired durmg the war in the Carnatic should be 
given back to the Mogul. What France thus surrendered was 
in extent and population an empire, and the mortification of 
French historians has branded the concession as ignominious ; 
but how could the country have been held, with the English 
navy cutting ofE the eagerly desired reinforcements? 

In North America, the declaration of peace was followed by 
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renewed agitation, wlncli spiang fiom and betokened the deep 
feeling and keen sense of the situation had by the colonists 
and local authorities on eithei side The Amciicans held to 
then points with the stubboinncss of their i ace “Theie is 
no repose foi oiii thirteen colonies,” wrote Franklin, “ so long 
as the Flench arc masteis of Canada” The ii\al claims to 
the central unsettled region, which may acciiiatel} enough 
be called the \alle} of the Ohio, imolved, if the English weie 
successful, the military scpaiation of Canada fiom Louisiana, 
while on the othei hand, occupation by tbe French, linking 
the two extremes of their acknowledged possessions, would 
shut up the English colonists between the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the sea The issues were apparent enough to 
leading Americans of that day, though they were more far- 
rcaching tha'u the w iscst of them could hai e foreseen , there 
IS room for cuiious speculation as to the effect, not only upon 
Amci ica, but upon the w hole world, if the French govern- 
ment had had the will, and the French people the genius, 
effectively to settle and hold the northein and western 
regions which they then claimed But while Frenchmen 
upon the spot saw clcailj enough the eommg contest and the 
terrible disadvantage of unequal numbeis and mferioi navy 
under which Canada must labor, the home government was 
blind alike to the value of the colony and to the fact that it 
must be fought foi , while the charactoi and habits of the 
French settlers, lacking in political activity and unused to 
begin and carry through measures foi the protection of their 
own interests, did not remedy the neglect of the mother- 
country The paternal centializmg sj stem of French rule had 
taught the colonists to look to the mother-country, and then 
failed to take caie of them The governors of Canada of that 
day acted as careful and able militaiy men, doing what they 
could to supply defects and weaknesses, it is possible that 
their action was more consistent and well-planned than that 
of the English governors , but with the carelessness of both 
home governments, nothing in the end could take the place 
of the capacity of the English colonists to look out for them- 
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selves. It IS odd and amusing lo icad the conflicting state- 
ments of English and Piench histoiians as to the purposes 
and aims of the opposing statesmen in these years when 
the fiist inui mill mgs of the stoiin were heard, the simple 
truth seems to be that one of those conflicts familiaily known 
to us as iiiepicssible was at hand, and that both govei nments 
would gladly liaie aioided it The boundaries might be un- 
detei mined , the English colonists weie not 

The Fieiich govei nois established posts where they could 
on the debatable giound, and it was in the couise of a dispute 
over one of these, in 1754, that the name of Washington fust 
appeals in history Other troubles occuired in Nova Scotia, 
and both home goiei nments then began to awake In 1755 
Biaddock’s disastrous expedition was dii acted against Foit 
Duqiicsne, now Pittsbuig, wlieic Washington had surren- 
dcied the ycai bcfoie Later in the year another collision 
between the English and French colonists happened near 
Lake George Although Biaddock’s expedition had been 
fiist to stait, the Ficnch govcinmcnt was also moiing In 
May of the same yeai a laige squadron of sliips-of-wai mostly 
armed enflCite, sailed from Biest with thice thousand tioops, 
and a new governor, Dc Yaudieuil, for Canada Admiral 
Boscawen had alieady preceded this fleet, and lay in wait for 
it off the mouth of the St Lawience Tlicie was as yet no 
open wai, and the Ficnch wcic ceitainly within their lights 
111 sending a gai rison to then own colonies , but Boscawen’s 
01 dels weie to stop them A fog which scattered the French 
squadron also covered its passage , but two of the ships were 
seen by the English fleet and captured, June 8, 1755 As 
soon as this news i cached Europe, the French ambassadoi to 
London was recalled, but still no declaration of war followed 
In July, Sir Edwaid Hawke was sent to sea with oideis to 
cruise between Usliant and Cape Finisterre, and to seize any 
French ships-of-the-line he might see, to which were added 

1 That IS, with the guns on board, but for the most part not mounted on their 
carriages, in order to gne increased accommodation for troops When the troops 
were landed, the guns ■« ere mounted. 
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m August further oidcrs to take all French ships of every 
kind, men-of-war, pinatccrs, and mcichantmcn, and to send 
them into English poits Bcfoic the cud of the 3 ear, tin eo 
hundred tiading vessel*!, valued at siv million dollais, had 
been captuicd, and sis thousand Fiench seamen wcie impris- 
oned in England, — enough to man ncaih ten ships-of-thc-lme 
All this V as done n hilc nominal jieace still existed War as 
not dcclaicd until six months later 

Fiance still seemed to submit, but she was biding hei time, 
and prepaiing waul} a seicrc stiokc for which she had now 
ample proiocation Small squadions, or detachments of 
ships, continued to be sent to the West Indies and to 
Canada, while nois} picpaiations wcic made in the dock-3 ard 
of Ciost.and tioops assembled upon the shores of the Channel 
England saw hcisclf tlneatcncd with imasion, — a menace 
to which hci people haic been peculiail3 susceptible The 
govciiimciit of the day, weak at best, was singularly unfit for 
waging wai, and casil3 misled as to the real danger Besides, 
Eiiglaad was cmbairassed, as alwa3S at the beginning of a 
ivar, not 01113 numerous points she had to piotcct lu 

addition to her commerce, but also by the absence of a laige 
numbei of her seamen in trading-\csscls all oicr the woild 
The Mediterranean was theicforc neglected, and the Fieuch, 
while making loud dcmonstiations on the Channel, quietly 
equipped at Toulon twchc ships-of-thc-linc, wdiich sailed on 
the 10 th of April, 1756 , under Admiral la Galissoniijre, con- 
101 mg one hundred and fift3' transports with fifteen thou- 
sand tioops, commanded by the Duke of Richelieu A week 
latei the arin3' was safely landed in Minorca, and Port 
Mahon im ested, while the fleet established itself m blockade 
before the harbor 

Practically this was a complete surprise ; for though the 
suspicions of the English government had been at last 
moused, its action came too late The garrison had not been 
reinforced, and numbered a scant thiee thousand men, from 
which thut3’’-fivo officers weie absent on leave, among them 
the govcrnoi and the colonels of all the regiments Admiial 
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B^ng sailed fiom Portsmouth -vritli ten ships-of-lhe-line only 
thiee days befoie the Fiench left Toulon Six n’ccks latei, 
■when he reached tlie neighborhood of Poit Mahon, Ins 
fleet had been increased to thiiteen shiiis-of-tlie-line, and 
he had with him four thousand tioops. It was alicady 
late; a practicable bieach had been made in the fortiess 
a week before 'When the English fleet came in sight, La 
Galissomfiie stood out to meet it and bar the entrance to 
the haibor 

The battle that followed owes its historical celebi ity wholly 
to the singular and tiagic event nhich arose fiom it Unlike 
Matthews’s battle off Toulon, it does affoid some tactical in- 
struction, though mainly applicable to the obsolete conditions 
of warfaie under sail , but it is especially linked to the eailiei 
action through the effect produced upon the mind of the unfor- 
tunate Byng by the sentence of the court-martial upon Mat- 
thews During the course of the engagement lie lepeatcdly 
alluded to the censuie upon that admiial for leaving the line, 
and seems to have accepted the judgment as justifying, if not 
detei mining, his own couise Briefly, it may be said that the 
two fleets, having sighted each other on the nioinmg of the 
20th of May, were found after a series of manoeuvres both on 
the poit tack, with an easteily wind, heading southcrlj, the 
French to leeward, between the English and the harboi Byng 
ran down inline ahead off the wind, the Fiench remaining by 
it, so that when the former made the signal to engage, the fleets 
weie not parallel, but formed an angle of fiom thiity to foity 
degrees (Plate Vila. A, A). The attack which Byng by his 
own account meant to make, each ship against its opposite in 
the enemy’s line, difficult to carry out undei any circumstances, 
was here further impeded by the distance between the two 
rears being much greater than that between the vans ; so that 
his whole line could not come into action at the same mo- 
ment When the signal was made, the van ships kept away 
in obedience to it, and ran down for the French so nearly 
head-on (B,B) as to saciifice their artillery fire in great 
measure; they received three raking broadsides, and were 
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seiiously dismantled aloft The sixth English ship, counting 
fiom the lan, had her foretopmast shot aiiar, flew up into 
the iviiid, and came aback, stopping and doubling up the rear 
of the line Then undoubtedly was the time foi 133 ng, hav- 
ing committed himself to the fight, to lia\c set the example 
and boiiic down, just as Fairagut did at Mobile when his line 
ivas confused bi the stopping of the next ahead , but accord- 
ing to the testimony of the lhg-caj)tam, Matthews’s sentence 
deterred him “You see, Captain Gaidiiiei, that the signal 
for the line is out, and that I am ahead of the ships ‘ Louisa’ 
and ‘Trident’ [which m the oidei should ha\c been ahead of 
him] You would not ha\c me, as the admiral of the fleet, 
run dow n as if I were going to engage a single ship It w as 
Mr Matthews's misfortune to be picjudiccd b} not cairjing 
down his force together, which I shall endeavor to avoid” 
The afiair thus became cnliicly indecisnc, the English van 
was separated from the i car and got the biimt of the fight 
(C) One French authority blames Galissonifirc for not tack- 
ing to wiiidw ard of the cncmj ’s van and crushing it Another 
sajs he oidcicd the movement, but that it could not be made 
fiom the damage to the iiggiug, but this seems improbable, 
as the 011I3 injury the Ficnch squadion undciwciit aloft w^as 
the loss of one topsail yaid, whereas the English suffered 
very badly The true reason is piobably that gi\cn and 
appio\ed by one of the French authorities on naval waifare 
Galissonicic considered the suppoit of the land attack on 
Mahon paramount to any dcstiuction of the English fleet, if 
he thereby exposed his own “The Fiench 11017 has always 
preferred the glory of assuringor preserving a conquest to 
that more biilliant perhaps, but actually less real, of taking 
some ships, and therein has approached more nearly the 
true end that has been proposed in war ” ^ The justice of this 
conclusion depends upon the i icw that is taken of the true end 
of naval w^ar If it is merely to assure one or more posi- 
tions ashore, the navy becomes simply a branch of the army 
for a particular occasion, and subordinates its action accord- 
I Bamatnelle Tactique Navale 
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ingly; but if the true end is to preponderate over the enem^^’s 
navy and so control the sea, then the enemy’s ships and fleets 
are the true objects to be assailed on all occasions A glim* 
mer of this view seems to have been piesent to Morogues 
when he wrote that at sea theie is no field of battle to be 
held, nor places to be won If naval warfare is a war of 
posts, then the action of the fleets must be subordinate to 
the attack and defence of the posts , if its object is to bieak 
up the enemy’s power on the sea, cutting off his communica- 
tions with the rest of his possessions, drying up the souices 
of his wealth in Ins commeice, and making possible a closuic 
of his poits, then the object of attack must be his organized 
military foices afloat ; in shoit, his navy. It is to the latter 
course, foi whatever reason adopted, that England owed a 
contiol of the sea that forced the restitution of Minorca at 
the end of this war. It is to the former that Fiance owed 
the lack of piestige in her navy Take this veiy case of 
Minoica; had Gahssoiiiciie been beaten, Eicheheu and his 
fifteen thousand troops must haie been lost to Fiance, cooped 
up in Minorca, as the Spaniards, in 1718, weie confined to 
Sicily. The French navy thciefoie assuied the captuie of the 
island, but so slight was the impiession on the ministry and 
the public, that aFiench naval ofiicer tells us “ Incredible as 
it may seem, the minister of maiine, after the gloiious affaii 
off Mahon, instead of yielding to the zeal of an enlightened 
patriotism and piofitmg by the impulse which this victory 
gave to France to build up the navy, saw fit to sell the ships 
and rigging which we still had m our ports. We shall soon 
see the deplorable consequences of this cowaidly conduct on 
the part of our statesmen ” ^ Neither the glory nor the vic- 
tory IS very apparent, but it is quite conceivable tliat had 
the French admiral thought less of Mahon and used the 
great advantage luck had given him to take, or sink, four or 
five of the enemy, the Fiench people would have anticipated 
the outbreak of naval enthusiasm which appeared too late, in 
1760. During the remainder of this war the French fleets, 

1 Lapeyiouse-Bonfils Hist de la Marine 
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except in the East Indies, appear onlj' as the pursued in 
a general chase 

The action imposed upon the French fleets was, however, 
consistent witli the general policy of the French government , 
and John Clerk was pi obably right in sajing that there is 
apparent in this action off Minorca a tactics too well cleHiied 
to he meiely accidental, — a tactics essentially defensive m its 
scope and aim^ In assuming the lee-gage the Fiench ad- 
miral not only covered Mahon, but took a good defensive posi- 
tion, imposing upon Ins enemy the necessity of attacking with 
all the consequent risks Clcik seems to bung evidence 
enough to prove that the leading Fieiich ships did, after 
roughly handling their assailants, astutely withdraw (C) 
thus forcing the latter to attack again vith like results 
The same policy was repeatedly followed duiing the Ameri- 
can war twenty years later, and with pietty unifoim success , 
so much so that, although formal avowal of the policy is 
wanting, it may be concluded that circumspection, economy, 
defensive war, remained the fixed purpose of the French 
authorities, based doubtless upon the reasons given by Ad- 
mu al Gnvel, of that navy — 

If two maritime powers are at strife, the one that has the fewest 
ships must always avoid doubtful engagements , it must run only 
those risks necessary for carrymg out ite missions, avoid action by 
manoeuvring, or at worst, if forced to engage, assure itself of favorable 
conditions The attitude to be taken should depend radically upon 
the power of your opponent Let us not tire of repeating, accord- 
mg as she has to do uith an mfenoi or superior power, France has 
before her two distinct strategies, radically opposite both in means 
and ends, — Grand War and Cruising War ’’ 

Such a formal utterance by an ofiicer of rank must be re- 
ceived with respect, and the more so when it expresses a 
consistent policy followed by a great and wailike nation , yet 
it may be questioned whether a sea power worthy of the name 
can thus be secured Logically, it follows fiom the position 
assumed, that combats between equal forces are to be discour- 
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aged, because the loss to you is greater than the loss to your 
opponent. “ In fact,” says Eamatuelle, upholding the Fiench 
policy, “ of what consequence to the English would be the 
loss of a few ships ^ ” But the next inevitable step in the 
argument is that it is better not to meet the enemy As an 
other Fienchman,^ pieviously quoted, says, it was considered 
a mishap to their ships to fall in with &, hostile foi ce, and, if 
one was met, then duty was to avoid action if possible to do 
so honorably. They had ulterior objects of moie importance 
than fighting the enemy’s navy Such a course cannot be 
consistently followed for years without affecting the spirit 
and tone of the officers chaiged with it , and it led directly 
to as brave a man as ever commanded a fleet, the Comte de 
Grasse, failing to crush the English under Rodney when he 
Had the chance, in 1782 On the 9th of April of that year, 
being chased by the English among the Windward Islands, it 
happened to him to have sixteen of then fleet under his lee 
while the mam body was becalmed under Dominica. Though 
greatly superior to the separated ships, during the thiee 
hours that this state of things lasted, De Grasse left them 
undistuibed, except by a distant cannonade by liis own van, 
and his action was justified by the court which tiied him, 
in which were many officers of high rank and doubtless of 
distinction, as being “ an act of prudence on the part of the 
admiral, dictated to him by the ulterior projects of the cruise ” 
Three days later he was signally beaten by the fleet he had 
failed to attack at disadvantage, and all the ulterior projects 
of the cruise went down with him 
To return to Minorca ; after the action of the 20th, Byng 
called a council of war, which decided that nothing more 
could be done, and that the English fleet should go to Gib- 
raltar and cover that place from an attack At Gibraltar, 
Byng was relieved by Hawke and sent home to be tried. The 
court-maitial, while expressly clearing him of cowardice or 
disaffection, found him guilty of not doing his utmost either 
to defeat the French fleet or to lelieve the garrison at Mahon ; 

1 Jurien de la Giavibre Gaerres Mantimes 
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and, as the article of Tvar prescribed death -n ith no alterna- 
te e punishment for this offence, it felt compelled to sentence 
him to death The king refused to pardon, and Byng was 
accordingly shot 

The expedition against Minorca was begun while nominal 
peace still lasted On the 17th of May, three days before 
Byng’s battle, England declared war, and France icphed on 
the 20th of June On the 28th, Poit Mahon suiiendered, 
and Minorca passed into the hands of Fiance 

The nature of the tioubles between the two nations, and 
the scenes whore they occurred, pointed out clearly enough the 
pioper theatre of the strife, and no should by rights now be 
at the opening of a sea uar, illustiated by gieat naial actions 
and attended with great modifications in the colonial and 
foreign possessions of the two powers Of the two, England 
alone recognized the truth, France was again turned aside 
from the sea by causes which will shoitly be giien Her 
fleets scarcely appeared , and losing the control of the sea, 
she surrendered one by one her colonies and all her hopes in 
India Later in the stiuggle she drew in Spam as her ally, 
but it was only to inTolvc that country in hoi own external 
rum England, on the other hand, defended and nourished 
by the sea, rode it everywhere in tiiumph Secure and pros- 
perous at home, she supported with her money the enemies 
of France At the end of seven years the kingdom of Great 
Britain had become the British Empire 

It is far from certain that France could have successfully 
contended with England on the sea, without an ally In 176G 
the French navy had sixty-three ships-of-the-lme, of which 
foity-five were in fan condition , but equipments and artillery 
were deficient Spain had foity-six ships of-the-line , but 
from the previous and subsequent performances of the Span- 
ish navy, it may well be doubted if its worth were equal to its 
numbers England at this time had one hundred and thirty 
ships-of-the-lme , four years later she had one hundred and 
twenty actually in commission Of course when a nation 
allows its inferiority, whethei on land or sea, to become 
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as great as that of France now was, it cannot hope for 
success 

Neveitheless, slie obtained advantages at fiist The con- 
quest of Minoi ca was followed m November of the same year 
by the acquisition of Corsica The lepublic of Genoa sur- 
lendered to France all the fortified haibois of the island. 
With Toulon, Corsica, and Port Mahon, she now had a strong 
giip on the Mediteiranean. In Canada, the opeiations of 
1756, uiidci Montcalm, were successful despite the infeiiority 
of numbeis. At the same time an attack by a native piince 
111 India took fioin the English Calcutta, and gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Fiench 

Yet another incident offered a handle for French states- 
manship to stiengthcn her position on the ocean The Dutch 
had piomiscd France not to renew their alliance with Eng- 
land, but to leniain neutral England letaliated by declaring 
“ all the poits of France in a state of blockade, and all vessels 
bound to those poits liable to seizure as lawful prize Such 
a violation of the lights of neutials can only be undertaken 
by a nation that feels it has nothing to fear from then rising 
against it Tlie aggressiveness, boin of the sense of power, 
u Inch characterized England might have been used by France 
to diaw Spam and possibly other States into alliance against 
hei. 

Instead of concentrating against England, France began 
another continental war, this time with a new and extraor- 
dinary alliance. The Empiess of Austiia, working on the 
1 eligious superstitions of the king and upon the anger of the 
king’s mistress, who was piqued at sarcasms utteied against 
hei by Fiederick the Gieat, diew France into an alliance with 
Austiia against Prussia. This alliance was fuither joined 
by Russia, Sweden, and Poland The empress urged that the 
two Roman Catholic poweis should unite to take Silesia away 
fiom a Protestant king, and expressed her willingness to give 
to France a part of her possessions in the Netherlands, which 
Fiance had always desired 

Frederick the Great, learning the combination against him. 
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instead of vraiting foi it to develop, put Ins armies m motion 
and nil aded Saxony, whose ruler was also Kiug of Poland 
This movemcut, m October, 1756, began the Seven Years’ 
IVar; vhich, like the "War of the Austrian Succession, but 
not to the same extent, dicw some of the contestants off fiom 
the original cause of difference But while Fiance, having 
alreadj on hand one laige quarrel with her neighbor across 
the Channel, was thus needlessly entering upon another 
struggle, with the avowed end of building up that Austiiau 
empire which a waser pohey had long striven to humble, Eng- 
land this time saw cleat ly where her tiue niteiests lay. 
Making the continental war wholly subsidiary, she turned her 
efforts upon the sea and the colonies , at the same time sup- 
poi ting Pi edcrick botii with money and coidial s}mpathyin 
the wai for the defence of his kingdom, which so seriously 
diveited and divided the effoits of Fiance England thus 
had leally but one war on hand. In the same jear the direc- 
tion of the stiuggle was taken fiom the hands of a weak 
mimstiy and given into those of the bold and aident William 
Pitt, who letained his office till 1761, by which time the ends 
of the war had practically been secured 
In the attack upon Canada there weie two principal lines 
to be chosen, — that by the way of Lake Champlain, and that 
by the way of tlie St Lawrence The former was eiitiiely 
inland, and as such does not concern our subject, beyond 
noting that not till after the fall of Quebec, in 1759, was it 
fairly opened to the Enghsh In 1757 the attempt against 
Louisbuig failed; the English admiral being unwilling to 
engage sixteen ships-of-the-hne he found theie, with the fif- 
teen under his own command, which were also, lie said, of 
inferior metal Whether he was right in his decision oi not, 
the indignation felt m England clcaily shows the difference 
of policy underlying the action of the French and English 
governments The following yeai an adiniial of a higher 
spirit, Boscawen, was sent out accompanied with twelve thou- 
sand tioops, and, it must in fairness be said, found only fiie 
ships in the port The troops were landed, ahilc the fleet 
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coveied the siege fiom the only molestation it could fear, and 
cut off fiom the besieged the only line by which they could 
look for supplies. The island fell in 1758, opening the way 
by the St. Lawience to the heait of Canada, and giving the 
English a new base both for the fleet and army 

The nei.t yeai the expedition under Wolfe was sent against 
Quebec All his operations weie based upon the fleet, which 
not only cairicd his aimy to the spot, but moved up and down 
the liver as the vaiious feints icquiicd The landing which 
led to the decisive action was made diiectly from the ships 
Montcalm, whose skill and determination had blocked the 
attacks by way of Lake Champlain the two prcMous jeais, 
had wiitten ui gently for reinforcements, but they were le- 
fused by the minister of war, ivho icphed that in addition 
to other reasons it was too piobablc that the English would 
inteicept them on the way, and that the moie Eiance sent, 
the moie England would be moved to send In a woid, the 
possession of Canada depended upon sea power 

Lfontcalm, theiefoie, in view of the ceitain attack upon 
Quebec by the nvci, was compelled to weaken his losistancc 
on the Champlain i oute ; nevertheless, the English did not get 
farther than the foot of the lake that yeai, and then opeia- 
tions, though ci editable, had no effect upon the result at 
Quebec 

In 17G0, the English, holding the couise of the St Law- 
rence, with Louisbuig at one end and Quebec at the other, 
seemed firmly seated. Nevertheless, the Ficnch goveinoi, 
De Yaudieuil, still held out at Montreal, and the polonists 
still hoped for help fiom France. The English gai risen at 
Quebec, though iiifeiior in numbeis to the forces of the Cana- 
dians, was impiudent enough to leave the citi’' and meet them 
in the open field Defeated theie, and pursued by the enemy, 
the latter neaily eiiteied Quebec pell-mell with the English 
troops, and trenches were opened against the city. A few 
days later an English squadron came in sight, and the place 
was lelieved. “Thus,” says tlie old English chiomclei of 
the navy, “ the enemy saw what it was to be infeiior at sea , 
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for, had a French squadion got the stait of the English in 
sailing up the n^e^, Quebec must ha^e fallen” Wholly 
cut off now, the little bod} of Prenclimcn that remained m 
Montreal was surrounded by thiee English armies, which 
had come, one b} wai of Lake Champlain, the otheis fiom 
Oswego and from Quebec Tlie siiiicudei of the citv on the 
8tli of September, 1700, put an end foicier to the Fiench 
possession of Canada 

In all other qiiaiters of the world, aftei the accession of 
Pitt to powei, the same good foitunc followed the English 
arms, clieckeied only at the fiist by some slight leieises 
It Mas not so on the continent, i\here the heroism and skill 
of Fiedeiick tlie Gicat maintained with difficulty his biilhant 
struggle against Fiance, Austiia, and Russia The study 
of the difficulties of his position of the military anJ political 
combinations attending it, do not belong to our subject Sea 
power docs not appear directly in its effects upon the stiuggle, 
but mdiiectly it was felt m two wajs, — fiist, by the subsidies 
which the abundant wealth and ciedit of England enabled liei 
to give Frederick, in -vihosc tliiift} and able hands they went 
far, and second, in the cmbaiiassmcnt caused to Fiance by 
the attacks of England upon her colonies and hei own sea- 
coast, in the destruction of hei commeice, and in the money 
— all too little, it IS true, and giudgingly given — which Fiance 
was forced to bestow on her navy Stung by the constant 
lashing of the Power of the sea, France, despite the blindness 
and unwillingness of the rulcis, was drnen to undertake 
something against it With a naiy much inferior, unable to 
cope in all quarters of the world, it was rightly decided 
to concentrate upon one object, and the object chosen was 
Great Britain itself, whose slioies were to be invaded This 
decision, soon apprehended by the fears of the English nation, 
caused the gieat naval operations to centre for some years 
around the coast of France and in the Channel Before de- 
scribing them, it will be well to sum up the general plan by 
which England was guided in the use of her overwhelming 
sea power 
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Besides the opeiatioiis on the Noith Ameiican continent 
already desciibed, this plan was fourfold — 

1 The Fiench Atlantic poits weic watched in force, espe- 
cially Blest, so as to keep the gieat fleets or small squadions 
from getting out without fighting 

2 Attacks weic made upon the Atlantic and Channel 
coasts with flying squadions, followed at tunes by the descent 
of small bodies of tioops These attacks, the direction of 
which could not be foieseen by the enemy, wcie chiefly in- 
tended to compel him to keep on hand forces at many points, 
and so to diminish the ai my acting against the King of Prus- 
sia While the tendency would ceitainly be that way, it may 
he doubted whethei the actual direision in favor of Frederick 
was of much consequence No paiticulai mention will be 
made of these opeiations, which had but little visible effect 
upon the geneial couise of the wai 

3 A fleet was kept in the Meditciianean and neai Gib- 
laltai to prevent the Picnch Toulon fleet from getting round 
to the Atlantic It docs not appeal that any attempt was 
scrioufaly made to stop communications between France and 
Minoica The action of the Mediteiianean fleet, though 
an independent command, was subsidiary to that in the 
Atlantic 

4 Distant foreign expeditions were sent against the Fiench 
colonies in the West India Islands and on the coast of Africa, 
and a squadron was maintained in the East Indies to secuie 
the contiol of those seas, theieby suppoitmg the English 
in the Peninsula, and cuttmg off the communications of the 
French These operations in distant waters, never intei- 
mitted, assumed gi eater activity and laiger propoitions after 
the destiuction of the French naAy had relieved England 
from the fear of invasion, and when the ill-adi ised entrance 
of Spain into the wai, in 1762, offered yet richer prizes to 
hei enterpiise 

The close blockade of the enemy’s fleet in Brest, which was 
first systematically carried out during this war, may be con. 
sidered rather a defensive than an offensive operation; for 
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though the intention certamli was to fight if opportunity 
offered, the chief object was to neutuihze an offensive weapon 
in the enemy’s hands , the destiiictioii of the weapon was 
secondaiy- The tiuth of this icmaik is shown by the out- 
burst of fear and anger which swept oici England when an 
unavoidable absence of the blockading fleet in 1759 allowed 
the French to escape The effect of the blockade in this and 
after wars was to keep the Ficncli in a state of constant infe- 
riority in the pi actical handling of their ships, howev ei faii- 
showing their outwaid appearance or equal their numerical 
force The position of the poit of Bicst was such that a 
blockaded fleet could not get out during the heavy westeily 
gales that endangered the blockadeis, the latter, therefoie, 
had the habit of running awaj fiom them to Torbay or 
Plymouth, suie, with caic, of getting back to their station 
w ith an east wind before a large and ill-handled fleet could 
get much start of them 

In the latter pait of 1758, Fiance, depressed by the sense 
of failuie upon the continent, mortified and harassed by Eng- 
lish descentb upon her coasts, which had been paiticulaily an- 
nojnng that year, and seeing that it was not possible to carry 
on both the continental and sea wais with hei money re- 
sources, determined to stake directly at England Her com- 
meice was annihilated while the enemy’s thiove It was the 
boast of Loudon merchants that under Pitt commerce was 
united with and made to flourish by war,^ and this thiiving 
commerce was the soul also of the land struggle, by the 
money it lavished on the enemy of Fiance 

At this time a new and active-minded minister, Choiseul, 
was called into power by Louis XV. From tlie beginning 
of 1759, preparations were made in the ocean and Channel 
ports Flat-boats to transport troops wore built at Havre, 
Dunkirk, Brest, and Rochefoit It was intended to embark 
as many as fifty thousand men for the invasion of England, 
while twelve thousand were to be directed upon Scotland 
Two squadions were fitted out, each of respectable strength, 

1 Mahon Historf of England 
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one at Toulon, the othei at Biest. The 3 unction of these 
two squadions at Brest was the first step in the gieat 
entei prise 

It was just here that it bioke down, thiough the possession 
of Gibi altar by the English, and their naval superiority It 
seems inci edible that even the stem and confident William 
Pitt should, as late as 1757, have offeied to suriender to 
Spain the watch-tower fiom which England ovei looks the 
road between the Mediteriancan and the Atlantic, as the 
puce of her help to lecovei Miiioica Happily for England, 
Spain lefused In 1759, Admiial Boscawen commanded the 
English Meditei ranean fleet In making an attack upon 
French fiigates in Toulon loads, some of his ships were so 
damaged that he sailed witli his whole squadion to Gibraltar 
to lefit, taking the precaution, howevei, to station lookout 
frigates at inteivals, and to ai range signals by guns to notify 
him betimes of the enemy’s appioach Taking advantage 
of his absence, and in obedience to ordeis, the French com- 
modoie, De la Clue, left Toulon with twelve ships-of-the-hne 
on the 5th of August, and on the 17tli found himself at the 
Stiaits of Gibraltar, with a busk east wind caiijing him out 
into the Atlantic Everything seemed propitious, a thick 
haze and falling night conceahng the Fiench ships from the 
land, while not prei enting tlieii sight of each other, when 
an English frigate loomed up in the near distance As soon 
as she saw the fleet, knownng they must be enemies, she 
hauled in for the land and began filing signal-guns Pursuit 
was useless, flight alone remained. Hoping to elude the 
chase he knew must follow, the French commodore steeied 
west-northwest foi the open sea, putting out all lights ; but 
either from carelessness or disaffection, — for the latter is 
hinted by one French naval oflScer, — five out of the twelve 
ships headed to the northward and put into Cadiz when on 
the following morning they could not see the commodore 
The latter was dismayed when at daylight he saw his forces 
thus diminished At eight o’clock some sails made their 
appearance, and for a few minutes he hoped they weie the 
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missing ships Instead of that, they weie the lookouts of 
Boscauen’s fleet, which, numbering fourteen ships-of-the- 
line, lias in full pursuit The Fiench foimed their older 
on one of the close-hauled lines, and fled , but of course their 
fleet-speed iias less than that of the fastest English ships. 
The general lule for all chases where the piiisuei is decidedly 
supeiioi. namely, that older must be observed only so far as 
to keep the leading ships within reasonable supporting dis- 
tance of the sloiici ones, so that they may not be singly 
overpoiicied befoie the lattci can come up, was by this time 
well undci stood in the English nary, and that is certainly the 
fitting time for a mdlee Boscawen acted accoidingly The 
rear ship of the French, on the other hand, nolily emulated 
the example of L’Etendudre when he saied his convoy. 
Overtaken at two o’clock by the leading English ship, and 
soon after sui rounded b} four others, her captain made for 
file hours a desperate resistance, fiom which he could hope, 
not to sai c himself, but to delay the enemies long enough for 
the better sailers to escape He so fai succeeded that — thanks 
to the injury done by him and then better speed — they did 
that day escape action at close quarters, which could only 
have ended in their captuie When he hauled down his flag, 
his tlirce topmasts were gone, the mizzen-mast fell immedi- 
ately after, and the hull was so full of water that the ship 
was with dilhoulty kept afloat M de Sabran — his name 
IS worthy to be remembered — had received eleven wounds m 
this gallant resistance, by which he illustrated so signally the 
duty and service of a rearguard in retarding pursuit That 
night two of the French ships hauled off to the westward, 
and so escaped The other four continued their flight as 
before , but the next morning the commodore, despainng of 
escape, headed for the Portuguese coast, and ran them all 
ashore between Lagos and Cape St. Vincent The English 
admiral followed and attacked them, taking two and burning 
the others, without regard to the neutrality of Portugal For 
this insult no amend was made beyond a formal apology, 
Portugal was too dependent upon England to be seriously 
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considered. Pitt, •\viiling to the Englisli ministei to Poitugal 
about the affaiij told him that while soothing the susceptibili- 
ties of the Poitugucse goiernment he must not allow it to 
suppose that eithei the ships would bo gi\ cn up oi the dis- 
tinguished admiial censuied ^ 

The destnicl.oii oi dispeisal of the Toulon fleet stopped the 
iniasion of England, though the five ships that got into Cadiz 
lemamcd a mattei of aiiMcty to Sii Edwaid Hawke, uho 
ciuiscd bcfoio Bicst Choiscul, balked of his mam obicct, 
still clung to the imasion of Scotland The Fionch fleet 
at Blest, undci Maishal dc Conflans, a sea oflicei desjiite his 
title, numbered twenty sail-of-lhe-line, besides fi igates The 
tioops to bo ombaikod aie vaiiously stated at fifteen to 
tuonty thousand. The oiiginal puipose was to cscoit the 
tianspoils uilh onl} fi\e sliips-of-tlie-liiie, besides smaller 
vessels. Conflans insisted that the whole fleet ought to go. 
The mmistei of the navy thought that the admiial was not 
a suflicieiitl} skilful tactician to he able to check the ad\ ance 
of an enemy, and so insuio the safe airnal of the coino} at 
its destination ucai the Cl} do without iisking a decisiic 
oncountei BeliCMiig theioforo that tlicic would be a gen- 
oial action, ho consideied that itiiould be bettei to fight it 
bofoio the tioops sailed, for if disastious, the convoy would 
not be saciificcd, and if dccisncly iictonous, tlie load uould 
then be clear The lianspoits -weio assembled, not at Biest. 
but in the poits to the south waid as fai as the mouth of the 
Lone The Fionch fleet therefoie put to sea uith the expec- 
tation and pill pose of fighting the enemy , but it is not easy 
to reconcile its subsequent com so with that purjioso, noi witli 
the elaboiato fighting mstiuctions^ issued by the admiial 
before sailing 

About the 5th or 6th of November there oamo on a tiemcn- 
dous westeily gale Aftei buffeting it for thice days, Hawke 
boro up and lan into Toi bay, whoie he ivaited foi the wind 
to shift, keeping his fleet in leadmcss to sail at once. The 

1 AInhon History of England 
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same gale, while keeping back the French alreadj’ in Brest, 
gave the chance to a small squadron under M Bompart, which 
was expected from the "West Indies, to slip in dining Hawke’s 
absence Conflans made his preparations with actnity, dis- 
tributed Bompart's crews among his own ships, which were 
not very well manned, and got to sea with an easterly wind 
on the 14th He stood at once to the southward, flattering 
himself that he had escaped Hawke The latter, howei er, had 
sailed fiom Toibay on the 12th, and though again diiven 
hack, sailed a seeond time on the 14th, the same day that 
Conflans left Brest He soon reached his station, learned that 
the enemy had been seen to the southward steering east, and 
easily concluding that they weie bound to Qniberon Bay, 
shaped his own course for the same place under a press of 
sail At eleven p M of the 19th the French admiral esti- 
mated his position to be seventy miles southwest by west from 
Belle Isle,^ and the wind springing up fresh fiom the west- 
ward, he stood for it under short sail, the wind continuing to 
increase and hauling to west-northwest At daybreak sev- 
eral ships weie seen ahead, which pioved to be the English 
squadron of Commodore Duff, blockading Quibeion The 
signal was made to chase, and the English, taking flight, sepa- 
rated into two divisions, — one going off before the wind, the 
other hauling up to the southward The greater part of the 
French fleet continued its course after the former division, that 
IS, toward the coast , but one ship hauled up for the second. 
Immediately after, the rear French ships made signal of sails 
to windward, which were also visible from aloft on board the 
flag-ship It must have been about the same moment that 
the lookout frigate in advance of the English fleet informed 
her admiral of sails to leeward Hawke’s diligence had 
brought him up with Conflans, who, in his official leports, 
says he had considered it impossible that the enemy could 
have in that neighborhood forces superior or even equal to 
his own Conflans now ordered his rear division to haul its 
wind ui support of the ship chasing to the soutliward and 
1 See Plato VUL 
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eastw^ard In a few rtiomenls more it was discovered that 
the fleet to windward niimbcied twenty-thicc ships-of-thc- 
linc to the Ficncli twenty-one, and among them some three- 
dcckcis. Conflans then called m the chasing ships and got 
icady for action. It lemained to settle his course under 
cucumstances vliich he had not foicsceii. It was now blow- 
ing haid from the wcst-noithwest, with every appearance of 
heavy weathci, the fleet not far from a lee shore, with an 
enemy considerably supci loi in numbers ; for besides Ilav Ice’s 
twent} -three of the line. Duff had foui fifty-gun ships Con- 
flaiis theicfoie detei mined to lun for it and lead his squadion 
into Quibeion Bay, trusting and believing that Ilavkc would 
not dale to follow, under the conditions of the weather, into 
a bay which Fieiich authoiitics dcsciibe as containing banks 
and shoals, and lined with lecfs vliich the navigatoi raiely 
secs without flight and ncvei passes without emotion It was 
in the midst of these ghastly dangers that foity-four laigc 
ships wcie about to engage pell-mell, for the space was too 
conti acted foi fleet manoeuvics Conflans flatteied himself 
that he would get in fiist and be able to haul up close under 
the western shore of the bay, foicing the enemy, if he fol- 
lowed, to take position betw een him and the beach, siv miles 
to leeward None of his expectations were fulfilled In the 
letieat he took the head of his fleet; a step not unjustifiable, 
since only by leading m peison could he have shown just what 
he wanted to do, but unfortunate foi his leputation with the 
public, as it placed the admiral foiemost m the flight. Hawke 
was not in the least, nor for one moment, deterred by the 
dangcis befoie him, whose full extent he, as a skilful sea- 
man, entirely realized , but his was a calm and steadfast as 
well as a gallant tempei, that weighed risks justly, neither 
dissembling nor cxaggeiating He has not left us his rea- 
soning, but he doubtless felt that the French, leading, would 
serve partially as pilots, and must take the ground before 
him , he believed the temper and experience of his officers, 
tried by the severe school of the blockade, to be superior to 
those of the French ; and he knew that both the government 
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and the countij demanded that the enem3’s fleet should not 
leach another fiiendl} port m safetj On the %erj- day that 
he 'W'as thus following the Fiench, amid dangeis and under 
conditions that have made this one of the most dramatic of 
sea fights, he was being burnt in effigv in England for allow- 
ing them to escape As Conflans, leading his fleet, was round- 
ing the Cardinals, — as the southernmost locks at the entrance 
of Quiberon Bay aie called, — the leading English ships brought 
the French real to action It was another case of a general 
chase ending in a mSUe^ but under conditions of exceptional 
interest and grandeur from the surrounding ciicumstances of 
the gale of wind, the heavy sea, the lee shoie, the headlong 
speed, shortened canvas, and the great numbei of ships en- 
gaged One French seventy-four, closely pressed and out- 
numbered, ventured to open her lower-deck poits, the sea 
sweeping in carried her down with all on boaid but twenty 
men. Another was sunk by the file of Hawke’s flag-ship 
Two others, one of which earned a commodore’s pennant, 
struck their colois The remainder weie dispeised Seven 
fled to the north waid and eastward, and anchoied ofP the 
mouth of the little river Vilaine, into which they succeeded 
in entering at the top of higk water m two tides, — a feat 
never before perfoimed Seven others took refuge to the 
southwaid and eastwaid m Rochefort One, after being very 
badly injured, laii ashore and was lost near the mouth of 
the Loire. The flag-ship beanng the same name as that of 
Tourville burned at La Hougue, the “ Royal Sun,” anchored 
at nightfall off Croisic, a little to the northward of the Loire, 
where she rode in safety dunng the night The next morn- 
ing the admiral found himself alone, and, somewhat precipi- 
tately it would seem, ran the ship ashore to keep her out of 
English hands This step has been blamed by the French, 
but needlessly, as Hawke would never have let her get away 
The great French fleet was annihilated , for the fourteen 
ships not taken or destroyed were divided into two parts, 
and those in the Vilaine only succeeded in escaping, two 
at a' time, between fifteen months and two years later The 
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English lost two ships which ran upon a shoal (a), and weic 
hopelessly iMeckcd, llieir losses in action were slight At 
nightfall Ilaiikc anchoied his fleet and prizes in the position 
shown 111 the plate (b). 

All possibility of an iiiTasion of England passed away with 
the destinction of the Bicst fleet The battle of November 
20, 1759, was the Tiafalgar of this war, and though a block- 
ade was maintained oici the fi actions that were laid up m 
the Tilainc and at Rochefoit, tlie Enghsli fleets weic now 
flee to act against the colonics of Fiance, and later of Spain, 
on a giandei scale than eicr bcfoie The same ycai that 
saw tins gieat sea fight and the fall of Quebec witnessed also 
the captuic of Guadeloupe in the West Indies, of Gorce on 
the V est coast of Afi ica, and the abandonment of the East 
Indian seas by the Ficnch flag aftci tliice indecisive actions 
between then commodoie, D’Achd, and Admiial Pocock, — 
an abandonment vhich necessaiil} led to the fall of the 
Ficnch powei in India, ne\cr again to rise In this }cai 
also the King of Spam died, and his biothci succeeded, un- 
der the title of Cliailes III. This Chailes had been King 
of Naiiles at the time -when an English commodoie had al- 
lou cd one lioui for the coui t to dctci mine to v itlidi aw the 
Neapolitan tioops fiom the Spanish army. He had nevci for- 
gotten this humiliation, and bi ought to his new tin one a 
heait unfiicndly to England With such feelings on Ins part, 
Fiance and Spam drcwnioie icadil} together Cliailes’s fust 
step was to pioposc mediation, but Pitt vsas a^crse to it 
Looking upon France as the chief enemy of England, and upon 
the sea and the colonics as the chief souice of power and 
wealth, he nislied, now that he had hci down, to weaken 
hei thoioughly for the fiituie as well as the ]>icsent, and to 
establish England’s greatness more fiiml} upon the vicck 
Later on he oiTei cd certain conditions , but the influence of 
Louis’s misticss, attached to the Empress of Austria, pi evaded 
to except Piussia fiom the negotiations, and England would 
not allow the exception Pitt, indeed, was not yet ready for 
peace A year later, October 25, 1760, Geoigc II. died, and 
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Pitt’s influence then began to wane, the new king being less 
bent on war During these j ears, 1759 and 1760, Fiedenck 
the Gieat still continued the dcadlj* and exhausting strife of 
lus small kingdom against the gieat States joined against 
him. At one moment his case seemed so hopeless that he 
got ready to kill himself . but the continuanee of the war di- 
verted the effoits of France from England and the sea 

The hour was fast approaching for the great eolonial ex- 
peditions, which made the last } ear of the war illustrious by 
the triumph of the sea power of England over France and 
Spam united It is first necessary to tell the entirely km- 
died story of the effect of that sea power in the East Indian 
peninsula 

The recall of Dupleix and the entire abandonment of his 
policy, which resulted m placing the two East India compar 
nies on equal terms, have already been told The treaty stipu- 
lations of 1754 had not, howeier, been fully cained out The 
Marquis de Bussy, a biaie and capable soldier who had been 
a second to Dupleix, and was wholly in accord with his policy 
and ambitions, remained in the Deccan, — a large region in 
the southern central pait of the peninsula, over which Dupleix 
had once ruled. In 1766, troubles aiose between the English 
and the native prince in Bengal Tlie nabob of that pronnee 
had died, and his successoi, a young man of nineteen, at. 
tacked Calcutta The place fell, after a eak resistance, in 
J une, and the surrender was followed by the famous tragedy 
known as that of the Black Hole of Calcutta The news 
reached Madras in August, and Clive, whose name has already 
been mentioned, sailed mth the fleet of Admiral Watson, after 
a long and vexatious delay Hie fleet entered the river m 
December and appeared befoie Calcutta m January, when the 
place fell into English hands again as easily as it had been lost 

The nabob was very angry, and marched against the 
English, sending meanwhile an invitation to the French 
at Chandernagore to join him Although it was now known 
that England and France were at war, the French company, 
despite the experience of 1744, weakly hoped that peace 
20 
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might, be kepi between it and the English. The natnc 
imitation Mas Iheiefoie lefuscd, and otTcis of iieuiiahn 
made to the olhci conipan\' Cine niaiched out, met llic 
Indian foiccs and defeated them, and the nabob at once 
asked foi jicaee, and sought the English alliance, } iclding all 
the claims on the sticngth of mIiiHi he had fust attacked 
Calcutta Aftci some dcmiii his olTeis ncic accepted Cine 
and Wat ‘5011 then tinned upon Chandeinagoie and compelled 
the suiicndei of the Fiench scttlcmonl 

The nabob, nlio had not meant to allon this, took umbiage, 
and cntoied into coiicspondcncc nilh Biissn m the Deccan 
Cine had full knowledge of his ^allous intngiics, which wcic 
caiiicd on with the \acillation of a chaiactci as weak as it 
was tieacheious , and seeing no hope of settled peace oi 
tiade under the lulc of this man, cntcicd into an extensne 
conspiiao foi his dctliionemcnt, the details of which need 
not be gnen The icsult was thatwai biokc out again, and 
that Cine with tliiee thousand men, one thud of whom weic 
Enalish, met the nabob at the head of fifteen thousand hoi sc 
and thiiti-fnc thousand foot The dispiopoition in aitillcrv 
was ncaily as gicat Against these odds was fought and 
won the battle of Plassci,on the 23d of Juno. 1757, — the 
date fiom which, b\ common consent, the Biitish cmpiic in 
India IS said to begin The o^eltlllow of the nabob was 
followed b\ placing in powei one of the conspn.atois ag.ainst 
him, a cicatuic of the English, and dependent upon them 
foi support Bengal thus passed undei then contiol, the 
fii.st-fi lilts of India “ Cine,” sais a Fiench histoiian. “had 
undci stood and applied the si stem of Duplcix ” 

This was tine : yet c^cn so it ma^ be said that the founda- 
tion thus laid could nevci haic been kept nor built upon, had 
the English nation not conli oiled the sea The conditions 
of India w ci c such that a fciv Eui opcans, headed by men of 
nerve and shrewdness, diMding that they might conquci, and 
adi ancing then foi tunes by judicious alliances, W'cic able to 
hold then owni, and moic too, amidst ovci whelming numeiical 
odds ; but it w'as ncccssaiy that they should not be oiiposcd by 
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men of llieir otmj kind, a fcir of •nhoni could tnin the -173101- 
iivs bilante the other -vtay At the \cr\ time that Cli\c iias 
icting in Bengal, Bn«:'>\ inndcd Oiis<5i, seized the English 
fnctoric'. and mane hiin^clf master of much of the eoai>t 10- 
gions bctiioLii Madi.ii> and Calcnttt, while a Eicneh sqmdioii 
of nine shijis, most of 11111011,110110701 belonged to the East 
India Comjnni and wore not tiisf-iatc mcn-of-i\ar. was on its 
ivav to rondichcni with tiiclic hiindicd legnlar tioujt'- — an 
ciioimous Euiopcaii aimi foi Indian ojierations of that dai 
The English naial force on the coast, though fcnei 111 num- 
bers, ma\ be considered aliout equal to the apjii oaching French 
squadion It is scarccli too much to sa\ that the future of 
India was still unccitain, and the fust opeiations showed it 
The rrcnch dn ision appeared oil the Coi omandd coast to 
the soiuhiiaid of Pondichcin on the 20tli of Ajnil, 1758, 
and anchoied on the 2Sth before the Eusrlish station called 
Foit St Band Two ships kept on to Poudichcrii, haimg 
on board the new* goiornor, Comte de Ball} , wlio wished to go 
at once to Ins scat of goicinment Meanwhile, the English 
admiial, Pocock, having news of the cneinj’s coming, and 
fcaiing specially for this post, was on his wa) to it, and 
appeared on the 29th of Apiil, before the two ships with the 
goicinoi were out of sight The Ficiich at once got under 
wai and stood out to sea on the starboaid tack (Plate Va ), 
heading to the northward and castwaid, the wind being south- 
east, and signals were made to recall the ship and fiigatc (a) 
escorting Lalh , but the) were disregarded b\ the lattei’s 
order, an act which must haic increased, if it did not originate, 
the ill-will between him and Commodore d’Achd, thiough 
which tlic Ficnch campaign in India miscarried The Eng- 
lish, haling formed to windward on the same tack as the 
French, made their attack in the then usual way, and with 
the usual results The seven English ships were ordcied to 
keep away together for the French eight, and the four loading 
ships, including the admiral’s, came into action handsomely , 
the last three, whether by their own fault or not, wore late 
in doing so, but it will be remembered that this was almost 
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ahvays the case in siicli attacks. The Ficnch commodoi c, 
seeing this inlcival between the van and the real, foimcd 
the plan of sepaiating them, and made signal to weai to- 
gethci, but in his impatience did not ivait for an answer 
Putting his own liclm up, he W'ore lound, and ivas followed 
in succession by the icai ships, wdiile the van stood on The 
English admiial, who had good icason to know, gnes D’Achd 
inoic cicdit tlian the Ficnch wiitcis, foi he dcsciibcs this 
moicmciit thus — 

“At Iialf-ijsst foil! r M the rear of the French line had diawii 
pretty close up to their flag-ship Our thiee lear ships were signalled 
to engage closci. Soon after, M. d’Aclid bioke the line, and put be- 
fore the w iiid , his second astern, w’ho had kept on the ‘ Yai mouth’s ’ 
[English flag-ship] quarter most part of the action, then came up 
aloiigaidc, gaNO liib file, and then boie aw a} , and a few minutes 
aftci, the eiicni}’s tan bore aw a} also.” 

By this account, which IS b} no means iiicconcilable wifh the 
Ficnch, the latter cflcclcd upon the jnmcipal English ship a 
movement of conccntiation b} defiling past her Tlic Ficnch 
now’ stood down to then two scpaiatcd sliips, while the Eng- 
lish vessels that had been engaged weie too much ciipplcd to 
follow This battle picAcntcd the Englisli fleet fi om i cliev- 
ing Fort St David, w’hich suiicndeicd on the 2d of June. 

Aftci the fall of this place, the two opposing squadrons 
having icfittcd at then icspcctivc poits and resumed then 
station, a second action was fought in August, undei neaily 
the same conditions and in much the same fashion Tlic 
Fi cnch flag-ship met with a senes of untowaid accidents, which 
dctei mined the commodore to withdiaw’ from action , but the 
statement of his fuither reasons is most suggestive of the 
neccssaiy final oveithiow’ of the French cause “ Piudence,” 
a wi iter of his owm country saj’s, “ commanded him not to 
prolong a contest from wdiich his ships could not but come 
out with in]urics very difficult to lepair in a region wlieio it 
was impossible to supply the almost entire lack of spare 
stoics” This w’ant of so absolute a requisite for naval 
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efiiciencj sIiotn s in a strong light the fatal tendener of that 
economy ivliich always chanctcii/cd Ficnch operations at 
sea, and vas at once significant and oininous 

Retiuning to Pondichcrri, D'Ach<^ found that, though the 
injuiics to the masts and iiggiug could foi fins time be 
rcpaiicd, theic was lack of pioMsion*., and that the ships 
needed calking Although Ins ordcis were to icniam on the 
coast until October 15, he hacked liinibelf with the opinion 
of a council of war winch decided that the ships could not 
remain there longer, because, m ease of a thud battle, there 
was neither rigging noi supplies remaining in Pondichcin , 
and disrcgaiding the piotc''ls of the goicinor, Lall^, he 
sailed on the 2d of September foi the Isle of France The 
undcrhing motuc of P'Achd, it is known, was hostility to 
the governor, with whom he quari oiled continually Lally, 
deprned of the help of the squadron, turned his a»’ms inland 
instead of against ifadras 

Upon arriving at the islands, D’Aclid found a state of 
things which again siiignlail) illustrates the impotence and 
short-sightedness chaiacteristic of the gencial naval policy 
of the Fiench at this time His arrival thcic was as un- 
welcome as Ins dcpartiiie from India had been to Lally 
The islands were then m a state of the most complete desti- 
tution The naial dnision, increased by the ainial of thicc 
ships-of-thc-linc fiom home, so exhausted them that its im- 
mediate departure was requested of the commodore Repairs 
weie pushed ahead lapidly, and in November several of the 
ships sailed to the Cape of Good Hope, then a Dutch colony, 
to seek provisions , but these were consumed soon after being 
received, and the pi assure for the departure of the squadion 
was renewed The situation of the ships was no less preca- 
nous than that of the colony , and accordingly the commodoie 
replied by urging his entire lack of food and supplies The 
condition was such that, a little later, it was necessary to 
make nmning rigging out of the cables, and to put some of 
the ships on the bottom, so as to give their materials to 
others Before returning to India, D’Ache wrote to the 
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minister of the nav}' that he “ was about to Icai c, onl}’- to 
save the cicws fioin dying of liungci, and that nothing 
need be expeeted fiom the sqiiadion if supplies weie 
not sent, foi both men and things weie in a dcploiable 
stale ” 

Under these ciieumstanees D’Achc sailed fiom the islands 
in July, 1759, and aimed off the Coiomaiidel coast in Sep- 
Icmbci Dining liis}cai of absenee Lall} had besieged Ma- 
dias for tMO months, dining the noitheast monsoon Both 
squadions weie absent, that season being unfit for naval 
opeiations on this coast, but the English icturned fust, and 
aic said by the Ficnch to ha\c caused, by the English to 
ha\e hastened, the laising of the siege D’AelnJ, upon Ins 
1 etui 11 , was luueh supeiioi in both number and size of ships, 
but i\hen the fleets met, Poeock did not hesitate to attaek 
iMth nine against eleven This action, fought September 
10, 1759, was as iiidceisive as the two foimer, but D’Aehd 
ictieated, aftei a vciy bloody contest Upon it Campbell, 
111 Ins “ Lnes of the Adiniials,” makes a dioll, but seemingly 
seiious, eomment “Pocock had i educed the Ficnch ships 
to a leiy shattcicd condition, and killed a gicat many of 
then men , but what shows the singulai talents of both ad- 
miials, they had fought thiec pitched battles in eighteen 
months without the loss of a ship on cither side ” The 
flints of iictoiy, however, wcic with the weaker fleet, foi 
D’Aclid leturncd to Pondichciiy and thence sailed on the 1st 
of the next month for the islands, Ica^ ing India to its fate 
From that time the result was ceitain The English con- 
tinued to lecene reinfoi cements fiom home, while the Fiench 
did not, the men opposed to Lally weie suiiciior m ability, 
place aftei place fell, and in Januaiy, 1761, Pondicheiiy itself 
suiiendeied, suiioundcd by land and cut off fiom the sea. 
This was the end of the Fiench power in India , for though 
Pondicheiry and otliei possessions weie restored at the peace, 
the English tenuie there was never again shaken, even under 
the attacks of the skilful and bold Suffien, who twenty 
years later met difficulties as great as D’Achd’s with a vigor 
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and conduct -n Inch the latter at a more hopeful moment failed 
to show 

Trance harm" thus lost both Canada and India by the 
evident h ilurc of her po\cr to act at a di'«tance by =c.i it 
■would seem pcarcUy possible that Sp^iu. witli her own weak 
navy pud widcL scattered possessions would choose this mo- 
ment for entering the war Yet so it was Tlie maritime 
Cilnusiion of Trance was plain to all. and is abnndanth tes- 
tified to by her naval histouaiis ‘ Tlie resources of France 
wc’-e eshausted,*’ sats one. * the tear 17(31 saw onl\ a few* 
single ships leave her ports, and all oftliemweie captured 
The alliance with Spam came too late The occasional ships 
that went to sea m 1702 were taken, and the colonies still 
remaining to Trance could not be sated ’ * Tten as early as 
1753. another Frenchman writes, ‘ want of money, the de- 
pression of commerce given o\cr to English cruisers, the lack 
of good ships, the lack of supplies, etc , compelled the Fiench 
ministrt, unable to raise large forces, to rcsoit to stratagems, 
to replace tlie only rational ststem of war, Grand War, by 
the smallest of pettt wars, — bt a sort of game m which the 
great aim is not to be caught Eton then, the aiinal of 
four ships-of-tlic-line at Lomsburg, by avoidmg the enem\, 
was looked on as a very fortunate event . . In 1759 the 

lucky arrival of the West India convoy caused as much sur- 
pnse as joy to the merchants ITc sec how rare had be- 
come such a chance m seas ploughed by the squadions of 
England’ - This was before the disasters of La Clue and 
Conflans The destruction of French commerce, beEnniiinir 
by the capture of its merchant-ships was consummated by 
the reduction of the colonics It can hardlv, therefore, be 
conceded that the Family Compact now made between the 
two courts, containing, as it did not only an agreement to 
support each other in any future war, but also a secret clause 
binding Spam to declare war against England within a 3 'ear, 
if peace were not made, “ was honorable to the wisdom of the 
two governments ” It is hard to pardon, not onlv the Span- 

1 Trottde Batailles yarales de la Prance - Laperronse-Bonfils 
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isli go%crnmcnt, but even France for alluimg a bindied people 
into such a bad baigain It uas hoped, however, to revive 
the Ficnch navy and to piomote an alliance of neutial pow- 
ers , many of n Inch, besides Spain, had causes of complaint 
against England “Duiing the wai with Fiance,” confesses 
an English histoiian, “tlie Spanish flag had not always been 
icspcctcd b} Bi itish ciuiscis ” ^ “ Dining 1758,” saj’s another, 
“not less than one hundicd and seient^-siv neutial vessels, 
laden with the iich pioducc of the Ficnch colonies or with 
inihtaiy oi naial stoics, fell into the hands of the English 
The causes wcie alieady at noik which twenty yeais later 
ga\e use to the “aimed neutiality” of the Baltic powcis, 
dll ected against the claims of England on the sea The pos- 
session of unlimited power, as the sea pou er of England then 
lealh was, is seldom accompanied by a piofound i aspect for 
the lights of olhcis Without a iival upon the ocean, it suited 
England to maintain that encmj’s piopeity was liable to cap- 
tuie on boaid neutial ships, thus subjecting these nations 
not onlj to 1 cxatioiis detentions, but to loss of valuable trade , 
just as it had suited hei earlici in the war to establish a paper 
blockade of Fieiich poits Ncutials of course chafed under 
these exactions , but the ) ear 17G1 was ill-choscn for an aimed 
piotcst, and of all powers Spam iiskcd most by a war Eng- 
land had then one bundled and twenty ships-of-the-line in 
commission, besides those m leseive, manned by seventy thou- 
sand seamen tiamed and haidened by fne years of constant 
waifaic afloat, and flushed with Mctoiy. The navy of Fiance, 
nhich numbeicd seventy-seven ships-of-thc-lme m 1768, lost 
as piizes to the English m 1759 twenty-seicn, besides eight 
destroyed and many frigates lost , indeed, as has been seen, 
their own wiiteis confess that the navy was luined, loot and 
branch. The Spanish naiy contained about fifty ships , but 
the personnel, unless veiy diffcient from the days before and 
after, must have been very infeiior. The weakness of her 
empiie, in the absence of an efficient navy, has before been 
pointed out Neutrality, too, though at times outraged, had 

1 Mahon History of England 2 Campbell Lives of the Admirals 
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been of great advantage to her, pci milling lici to icstoic her 
finances and trade and to re-cstabli->li lici intcinal icsources, 
but she needed a still longei period of it Nevertheless, the 
king, influenced b\ famil) feeling and resentment against Eng- 
land, allowed himself to be diawn on by the astute Choiseul, 
and the Family Compact between the two ciowiis was signed 
on tlie loth of August, 1761 This compact, into which the 
King of Naples u as also to enter guaranteed their mutual pos- 
sessions bi the mIioIc power of both kingdoms This in itself 
was a weighty undei taking , but the secret clause fuithcr 
stipulated that Spam should dcclaic uar against England on 
the 1st of Slay, 1762, if peace with France had not then been 
made^ Negotiations of this character could not be kept wholly 
secret, and Pitt learned enough to convince him that Spain 
was becoming hostile m intention ITith his usual haughty 
resolve, he dcteimined to foiestall her by dcclaiiiig ^ai , but 
the influence against him in the councils of the new king 
was too strong Failing to cairy the ministiy with him, he 
resigned on the 6th of Octobci, 1761. His picvision was 
quickly justified ; Spam had been eager in professing good- 
will until the treasuic-sliips from Ameiica should arrive 
laden with tlie specie so needed for carrjing on war On 
the 21st of September the Flota of galleons anchored safely 
m Cadiz , and on the 2d of November the British ambassador 
announced to his government that “ two ships had safely ar- 
rived with very extraordinary iicli cargoes from the West 
Indies, so that all the wealth that was expected from Span- 
ish Araeiica is now safe in old Spam,” and m the same de- 
spatch reports a surprising change in the words of the Spanish 
minister, and the haughfy langnage now used ^ The giicv- 
ances and claims of Spam were urged peiemptonly, and the 
quariel grew so fast that even the new English ministry, 
though ardently desinng peace, recalled their ambassador be- 
fore the end of the yeai, and declared war on the 4th of 
January, 1762 , thus adopting Pitt’s policy, but too late to 
reap the advantages at which he had aimed 
1 Mahon Hutory of England 
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nowever, no such delay on Ihc paiL of England could alter 
the essentia] inequality, in stiength and piepaiation, between 
the two nations The plans foimcd by Pitt weic in the mam 
adopted by his successor, and earned out with a speed -whicli 
the leadmcss of the English navy peimitted On the 6th 
of Maicli, Pocock, who had retuined fiom the East Indies, 
sailed fiom Poitsmouth, convoying a fleet of tiansports to 
act against ^a^ana; m the West Indies he was lemfoiced 
fiom the foices m that quaitei, so that his command con- 
tained nmetoen ships-of-the-liue besides smallci vessels, and 
ten thousand soldicis 

In the pieMous January, the West India fleet, undei the 
well-kno^^n Rodney, had acted with the land foices m the 
1 eduction of Maitmique, the gem and tower of the Fieiich 
islands and the haibor of an exlensne piivateeimg s}stem 
It IS said that fouitcen hundied English meichantmen -weie 
taken duiing this wai in the West Indian seas by ciuiseis 
w’hose piincipal poit was Foit Ro}al m Maitmique With 
this necessaiy base fell also the piivateeiing system icsting 
upon it Maitmique ivas suriendeicd Fcbiiiaiyl2, and the 
loss of this chief commeicial and mihtaiy ccntie was im- 
mediately followed by that of the smaller islands, Gienada, 
Sta Lucia, St Vincent By these acquisitions the English 
colonics at Antigua, St. Kitts, and Ncms, as well as the 
ships tiading to those islands, w^ere seemed against the en- 
emy, the coinnicicc of England icceived laigc additions, and 
all the Lesser Antilles, or Windward Islands, became Biitish 
possessions 

Admiial Pocock was joined off Gape St Nicholas by the 
West Indian reinforcement on the 27th of May, and as the 
season was so far adianced, he took his gieat fleet through 
the old Bahama channel instead of the usual route around 
the south side of Cuba This was justly consideied a gieat 
feat m those days of poor suivej’^s, and was accomplished 
without an accident. Lookout and sounding vessels went 
first, frigates followed, and boats or sloops were anchoied 
on shoals with carefully arranged signals for day or night 
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IIa\ mg good Tveathcr, the fleet got through in a iveek and 
appealed before Havana The operations will not be given 
in detail After a forty days’ siege the More Castle was 
taken on the 30th of July, and the city sunendeicd on the 
10th of August The Spaniards lost not only the city and 
port, but twelve sliips-of-thc-line, besides iI3,000 000 in money 
and merchandise belonging to the Spanish king The impoi- 
tance of Ha\ ana was not to be measui ed onl} by its own si/e, 
or its position as centre of a large and richly cultn ated dis- 
trict, it was also the poit commanding the onlj passage by 
which the treasuie and other ships could sail fiom the Gulf 
of Mexico to Europe in those days With Havana m an 
eiiemj’s hands it would bo necessary to assemble them at 
Caitageiia and from there beat up against the trade-winds, 
— an operation alw ays difficult, and which would keep ships 
long in wateis whcio they were exposed to capture by Eng- 
lish cruiseis Not even an attack upon the isthmus would 
have been so serious a blow to Spain This important lesult 
could only be achieved by a nation confident of controlling 
the communications by its sea power, to which the happy 
issue must wholly bo ascribed, and which had another signal 
illustration in the timely conveying of four thousand Amer- 
ican troops to reinforce the English ranks, terribly wasted 
by battle and fever It is said that only twenty-five hundred 
serviceable fighting men lemained on foot when the city fell 
While the long reach and vigor of England’s sea power was 
thus felt 111 the West Indies, it was receiv mg furthoi illus- 
tiation 111 Poitugal and in the far East The allied crowns 
ill the beginning had invited Portugal to 30m their alliance 
against those whom they had taken to calling the “tyrants 
of the seas,” reminding hei how the English monopoly of her 
tiade was draining the country of gold, and recalling the 
deliberate violation of her neutrality by the fleet under Bos- 
cawen The Portuguese minister of tlie day well knew all 
this, and keenly felt it , but though the invitation was accom- 
panied by the plain statement that Portugal would not be 
allowed to continue a neutrality she could not enforce, he 
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judged iiglitly that the countiy had moic to fear from Eng- 
land and hei fleet than fiom the Spanish ainiy The allies 
declared war and invaded Poitugal They wcie foi a time 
successful, but the “tyiants of the seas” ansveied Por- 
tugal’s call, sent a fleet and landed at Lisbon eight thousand 
soldieis, who diovc the Spaniaids over the fiontieis, and 
e\en earned the wai into Spam itself 

Simultaneous uith these significant events, Manila was 
attacked With so much ahead} on hand, it was found im- 
possible to spaie tioops oi ships fiom England The suc- 
cesses in India and the absolute secuiity of the establishments 
theic, with the contiol of the sea, allowed the Indian ollicials 
themselves to undeitakc this colonial expedition It sailed 
in August, 1762, and leachmg Malacca on the 19th, was sup- 
jilicd at that neutial poit uith all that was needed for the 
siege about to be uudei taken; the Dutch, though jealous of 
the English advance, not ventuimg to refuse then demands. 
The expedition, which depended entiiel} upon the fleet, le- 
sulted 111 the whole gioup of Philippine Islands sun endciiiig 
m Octobci and paying a lansom of foiu million dollais At 
about the same tunc the fleet captuied the Acapulco galleon 
having ihiec million dollais on boaid, and an English 
squadron m the Atlantic took a trcasui c-ship fiom Lima with 
four million dollars in sih cr for the Spanish government. 

“ Never had the colonial empne of Spam received such blows 
Spain, whose opportune intervention might have modified the fate 
of the war, enteied it too late to help France, hut in time to share 
her misfortunes. There was reason to fear yet more. Panama and 
San Domingo were threatened, and the Anglo-Americans vere pie- 
panng foi the invasion of Florida and Louisiana. . . . The conquest 
of Havana had in great measure intei rupted the communications be- 
tween the wealthy Ameiican colonies of Spain and Europe The 
reduction of the Philippine Islands now excluded her from Asia 
The tu 0 together sevei ed all the avenues of Spanish trade and cut 
off all intercourse between the parts of their last but disconnected 
empire.” ^ 


1 Martin History of France 
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The selection of the points of attack, due to the ministry 
of Pitt, M as strategically good, cutting effcciualh the sinews 
of the enciii} s strength , and if hl‘^ plans had been full) cai- 
iied out and Paiiaina also«?ei7cd the success would ha\c been 
\et nioie decisne England had lost also the ad\antage of 
the siirpiise he would ha\c effected In anticipating Spain’s 
dcclaiation of war hut her aims were tiiiimjihant during 
this short contest, through the lapiditi with which hci pio- 
]ects wcic carried into c\ecution, due to the state of efficiency 
to which her naval foiccs and admiiiisti ation had been 
brought 

TVith the conquest of Manila ended the military operations 
of the wai Nine months, counting fiom tlic formal declaia- 
tion by England in Januar}*, had been sufficient to shatter the 
last hope of Franco, and to hung Spam to a peace in which 
was conceded c\cr} point on which she had based lici hostile 
attitude and deinands It seems scarcely necessaiy, aftei 
eien the biief summary of events that has been given, to 
point out that the speed and thoroughness with which Eng- 
land’s woik was done was due wholly to hci sea pow'cr, which 
allowed her foi ccs to act on distant points, w idcly apart as 
Cuba, Poitugal, India, and the Philippines, without a fear of 
soiious bleak in their communications 

Befoie giMng the tcims of peace which ought to summaiizc 
the results of the war, but do so imperfectly, owing to the 
weak eagerness of the English ministry to conclude it, it is 
necessaiy to tiace iii outline the effect of the war upon com- 
merce, upon the foundations of sea power and national 
prosperity. 

One piomiiicnt feature of this wai may be more strongly 
impressed upon the mind by a staitling, because paiadosical, 
statement that the prosperity of the English is shown by the 
magnitude of their losses 

“ From 175G to 17 60,” states a French bistornn, “ French privateers 
captured from the English more than twenty-five hundred merchant- 
men In 1761, though France had not, so to speak, a single ship-of- 
the-line at sea, and though the English had taken two hundred and 
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forty of our privateers, tbeir comrades still took eight hundred auQ 
twelve English vessels The explanation of the number of these 
prizes lies in the piodigious growth of the English shipping In 1760 
It IS claimed that the English had at sea eight thousand sail , of these 
the French captured nearly one tenth, despite escorts and cruisers. 
In the four yeirs fiom 1756 to 1760 the French lost only nine 
hundred and fifty vessels ” ^ 

But this disci epancy is 3 ustly attributed by an English 
•wiitcr “to the diminution of the Picncli commeice and the 
diead of falling into the bands of the English, 'vrliicb kept 
many of then tiading-vessels fiom going to sea,” and be 
goes on to point out that the captuie of lessels was not the 
piincipal benefit insulting from the efficiency of England’s 
fleets “ Capiuies like Duquesne, Louisbuig, Piince Edwai d’s 
Island, the reduction of Senegal, and latei on of Guadeloupe 
and Maitmique, wcio events no less destiuctive to Fiench 
commeice and colonics than adiantageous to those of Eng- 
land”® The multiplication of Piencli piivateeis nas indeed 
a sad token to an instiucted eje, showing behind them mer- 
chant shipping in enforced idleness, whose ciews and whose 
ow'iieis weie diiven to speculative pillage m Older to live. 
Nor was this risk wholl} in vain. The same Englishman 
confesses that in 1759 the losses of meichantmen showed a 
worse balance than the ships-of-wai. While the Fiench weie 
striving in vain to regain equality upon the sea and lepair 
their losses, but to no purpose, for “in building and aiming 
vessels they labored only for the English fleet,” 3 et, “ not- 
withstanding the couiage and vigilance of English ciuiseis, 
Fiench privateers so swarmed that in this year they took twm 
hundred and forty British vessels, chiefly coastei s and small 
craft” In 1760 the same authorit 3 ' gives the Biitish loss in 
trading-vessels at ovei thiee hundred, and in 1761 at ovei eight 
bundled, three times that of the Fiench, but he adds “It 
would not have been wonderful had they taken more and richer 
ships. While their commerce was neaily destroyed, and they 

1 Martin History of France 

2 Campbell Lives of the Admirals 
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had few nici chant-ships at sea, the trading-fleets of England 
covered the seas Even jeai her coiniuorcc was inci casing, 
the money which the war caincd out was retmned bv the 
pioduce of liei industrv Eight thousand vessels weic em- 
ployed 1)} the tradcisof Gicat Biitam ’ The extent of her 
losses IS atliibiitcd to three causes, of which the fmt only 
was preventable (1) The inattention of meich.iiit-sliips 
to the ordcis of the comoving vessels, (2) The immense 
number of English ships in all 'cas, (G) The encim’s ven- 
tiiiing the whole icraains of his strength m privateering. 
During the same vear, 1701 the navv lost one bhip-of-thc-line, 
which was retaken, and one cutter At the same tune, not- 
withstanding the various exchanges, the English still held 
twenty-five thousand French piisoncrs, while the English 
piisoiipis m France were but twelve hundicd These were 
the lesults of the sea war 

Finall},m summing up the commcicial condition of the 
kingdom at the end of the wai, after men honing the enormous 
suras of specie taken from Spam, the writer says — 

“Those strengthened trade and fostered industry The remit- 
tances for foreign subsidies were m greit part paid bj bills on mer- 
chants settled abroad, who had the v tine of the drafts in Biitish 
manuficturcs The tride of England increased gradually every jear, 
and such a scene of nation tl prosperity while w.iging a long, costly, 
and blood} war, was never before shown by an} people in the world " 

No wonder, with such results to her commerce and such 
imv ar} mg success attending her arms, and seeing the practi- 
cal annihilation of the Ficnch navy, that the umon of Prance 
and Spam, which was then lowering on her future and 
had once excited the fears of all Europe, was now beheld by 
Great Biitam alone without the smallest fear or despondency. 
Spam was by her constitution and the distribution of her em 
pire pecuhaily open to the attack of a great sea people, and 
whatever the views of the government of the day, Pitt and the 
nation saw that the hour had come, wdnch had been hoped 
for m vain in 1739, because then years of peace and the obsti 
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nate bias of a great minister had lelaxed the muscles of her 
fleet. Now she but reached foith her hand and seized what 
she wished ; noi could theie have been an)" limit to her prey, 
had not the ministry again been untiuc to the interests of 
the country. 

The position of Poitugal with reference to Gieat Biitain 
has been alluded to, but mei its some special attention as in- 
stancing an element of sea powei obtained not by colonies, 
but by alliance, whether necessary oi piudeiitial The com- 
mei cial connection before spoken of “ was strengthened by 
the stiongest political ties The two kingdoms iieie so situ- 
ated as to have little to fear fiom each otlici , w bile they might 
impait many mutual advantages The haibois of Poitugal 
gave shcltei as well as sujiplies to the English fleet, while 
the latter defended the rich tiade of Poitugal with Biazil 
The antipathy between Poitugal and Spam made it neces- 
sary for the foiiner to have an ally, stiong yet distant 
None IS so advantageous in that way as England, which 
m her turn might, and alw"a)s has, deiived gieat advan- 
tages from Poitugal in a wai with any of the southein 
pow'ci s of Em ope ” 

This IS an English view of a matter which to others looks 
somewhat like an alliance between a lion and a lamb. To 
call a country w"ith a fleet like England’s “ distant ” fi om a 
small maritime nation like Poitugal is an absuidity Eng- 
land IS, and yet more in those days was, wheiever her fleet 
could go. The opposite view of the matter, showing equally 
the value of the alliance, was well set forth in the menioiial 
by w'hicli, under the civil name of an invitation, the ciowns 
of Fiance and Spain ordcicd Poitugal to dcclaie against 
England 

The grounds of that memorial — namely, the unequal bene- 
fit to Portugal from the connection and the disregard of 
Portuguese neutrality — have already been given The King 
of Portugal refused to abandon the alliance, for the professed 
reason that it was ancient and wholly defensive. To this the 
two crowns replied — 
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“ The dcfcn'sivo illnnce is ictu-illj in offensii e one h> the situ- 
ation of the Portuguese dominions and the niture of the English 
poirer The Engli'.h squidrons cinnot in ill «e isons keep the sea, 
nor cruise on the principil coacts of France and Spain for cutting off 
the naiisation of the two conntnes, without the ports and assistance 
of Portugal , and these islanders could not insult all maritime 
Europe, if the whole riches of Portngil did not pass through their 
hands, which furnishes them w ith the means to make w ar and renders 
the alliance truh and properly oifcnsn e ” 

Between the two arguments the logic of situation and 
power prevailed Portugal found England neaicr and more 
dangerous than Spam, and remained for genciations of trial 
true to the alliance This relationship w as as useful to Eng- 
land as any of her colonial possessions, depending of coiiise 
upon the scene of the pnncipal opciations at any paiticular 
time 

The preliminaries of peace were signed at Fontainebleau, 
November 3, 1762 , the definitne treaty on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing February, at Pans, whence the peace takes its name 

B} its terms Prance renounced all claims to Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and all the islands of the St Lawrence , along with 
Canada she ceded the valley of the Ohio and all her teiritory 
on the east side of the Mississippi, except the city of New 
Orleans At the same time Spam, as an equivalent for 
Havana, which England lestored, yielded Floi ida, under which 
name were comprised all her continental possessions east of 
the Mississippi Thus England obtained a colonial empire 
embracing Canada, from Hudson’s Ba} , and all of the present 
United States east of the Mississippi The possibilities of this 
vast region were then only partially foreseen, and as yet there 
was no foreshadow mg of the revolt of the thirteen colonies 

In the West Indies, England gave back to France the 
important islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique The four 
so-called neutral islands of the Lesser Antilles were divided 
between the two powers , Sta Lucia going to France, St Vin- 
cent, Tobago, and Dominica to England, which also retained 
Grenada 
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Minorca -was given back to England ; and as tlie restora- 
tion of the island to Spam had been one of the conditions 
of the alliance with the latter, Prance, unable to fulfil her 
stipulation, ceded to Spam Louisiana west of the Mississippi 

In India, France recovered the possessions she had held 
before Dupleix began his schemes of aggrandizement; but 
she gave up the right of erecting fortifications or keeping 
tioops in Bengal, and so left the station at Cbandernagore 
defenceless. In a woid, France resumed her facilities for 
trading, but piactically abandoned her pretensions to polit- 
ical influence It was tacitly undei stood that the English 
company would keep all its conquests. 

The right of fishing upon the coasts of Newfoundland and 
in pai ts of the Gulf of St Lawrence, which Prance had pre- 
viously enjoyed, was conceded to her by this tieaty; but it 
was denied to Spam, vho had claimed it for her fishermen 
This concession was among those most attacked by the Eng- 
lish opposition 

The nation at laige and Pitt, ihe favoiite of the nation, 
were bitterly opposed to the teims of the treaty. “France,” 
said Pitt, “ IS chiefl)' foimidable to us as a maiitime and com- 
mercial power. What we gam m this respect is valuable to 
us above all through the injury to her which results fiom it. 
You leave to Fiance the possibility of reviving her navy.” 
In truth, fiom the point of view of sea power and of the 
national jealousies which the spirit of that age sanctioned, 
these words, though illiberal, were stiictly justifiable The 
restoration to France of hei colonies in the West Indies and 
her stations m India, together with the valuable right of 
fishery in her former American possessions, put before her 
the possibility and the inducement to lestoie her shipping, 
her commerce, and her navy, and thus tended to recall her 
from the path of continental ambition which had been so fatal 
to her interests, and m the same proportion favorable to the 
unprecedented growth of England’s power upon the ocean. 
The opposition, and indeed some of the ministry, also thought 
that so commanding and important a position as Havana 
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was pooil}- paid for bv tlic cession of the yet desolate and 
iinprodiictii e legion called Floiida Poito Rico was sug- 
gested, Florida accepted There were other minor points 
of diffeicnce, into which it is nnnecessaij' to entei It could 
scarcely be denied that u ith the commanding militarv control 
of the sea held by England, giasping as she now did so many 
impoitant po'^itions, with her naiy ovciu helmingly supe- 
rior in niimbcis, and her commcicc and internal condition 
Tciy thrinng, more iigoious teims might easily have been 
exacted and would ha^c been piudcnt The ministry de- 
fended their eagerness and spirit of concession on the giound 
of the cnoi moils giowth of the debt, which then amounted 
to £122 000,000, a sum in every point of view much greater 
then than now, but ulnlc this diaft upon the future was 
fully justified by the success of the war, it also imperatively 
demanded that the utmost advantages which the military 
situation made attainable should be exacted This the min- 
istry failed to do As legaids the debt, it is well observed by 
a French writci that “in this war, and for yeais afterwaid, 
England had in view nothing less than the conquest of Amer- 
ica and the progiess of hei East India Company By these 
two countries her manufactures and commeice acquiied more 
than sufficient outlets, and repaid her foi the numerous sacii- 
fices she had made Seeing the maritime decay of Europe, 
— its commerce annihilated, its manufactuies so little ad- 
vanced, — how could the English nation feel afraid of a future 
which offered so vast a perspective Unfortunately the na- 
tion needed an exponent in the goveinmeiit, and its chosen 
mouthpiece, the only man, perhaps, able to rise to the level 
of the great opportunity, was out of favor at court 
Nevertheless, the gams of England were very great, not 
only m teiritonal inciease, nor yet in maritime preponder- 
ance, but in the prestige and position achieved in the eyes 
of the nations, now fully opened to her great resources and 
mighty power To these results, won by the sea, the issue 
of the continental war offered a singular and suggestive con- 
trast France had alieady withdi awn, along with England, 
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fiom all share m that strife, and peace between the other 
parties to it was signed five days after the Peace of Pans 
The teiins of the peace weie simply the status quo ante helium 
By the estimate of the King of Prussia, one hundred and eighty 
thousand of his soldiers had fallen or died in this war, out 
of a kingdom of five million souls , while the losses of Russia, 
Austria, and France aggregated four hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men The result was simply that things remained as 
they were ^ To attribute this onlj’^ to a difference between 
the possibilities of land and sea war is of course absurd The 
genius of Frederick, backed by the money of England, had 
proved an equal match for the mismanaged and not al- 
ways hearty efforts of a coalition numerically overwhelming 
What does seem a fan conclusion is, that States having a 
good seaboard, or even leady access to the ocean by one or 
two outlets, will find it to their advantage to seek prosperity 
and extension by the way of the sea and of commerce, rather 
than in attempts to unsettle and modify existing political 
aiiangements m countiies where a more or less long posses- 
sion of power has confeired acknowledged nghts, and created 
national allegiance or political ties Since the Treaty of Pans 
m 1763, the waste places of the ivorld have been rapidly 
filled , witness our own continent, Australia, and even South 
Ameiica A nominal and more or less clearly defined po- 
litical possession now generally exists in the most forsaken 
regions, though to this statement there are some marked ex- 
ceptions , but in many places this political possession is little 
more than nominal, and m otheis of a character so feeble 
that it cannot rely upon itself alone for support or protection. 
The familiar and notorious example of the Turkish Empire, 
kept erect only by the forces pressing upon it from opposing 
sides, by the mutual jealousies of powers that have no sym- 
pathy with it, IS an instance of such weak political tenui e ; 
and though the question is wholly European, all know enough 
of it to be aware that the interest and control of the sea powers 
IS among the chief, if not the first, of the elements that now fix 
1 See Annual Register, 1762, p 63 
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tbo situation ; and that they, if intelligently used, will direct 
the future inci itahlc changes Upon the wcstci n continents the 
political condition of the Cential Amciicanand tiopical South 
Amciican States is so unstable as to cause constant anxiety 
about the maintenance of mteinal ordei, and seiiously to 
interfere with commerce and with the peaceful dc\ clopmeiit 
of their resources So long as — to use a familiar expres- 
sion — they hurt no one hut Ihcmsclrcs, this may go on , but 
foi a long time the citizens of more stable governments have 
been seeking to exploit their resources, and have home the 
lo'sscs aiising fiom their distracted condition Noilh America 
and Austialia still offer large openings to immigration and 
cntcipiise ; but they aie filling up lapidl}, and as the oppor- 
tunities there dimimsh, the demand must aiisc for a more 
settled government m those disoidcred States, foi security 
to life and for icasonablc stability of institutions enabling 
merchants and others to count upon the future Tlicie is 
certainly no present hope that such a demand can be fulfilled 
fiom the existing natne mateiials , if the same be tiue i\hen 
the demand arises, no thcoietical positions, like the Monioe 
doctiine, will prevent interested nations fiom attempting to 
remedy the evil by some measure, which, whatever it may 
be called, will he a political inteifciciice Such iiiteifeieuces 
must pioduce collisions, i\hicb may be at times settled by 
aibitration, but can scarcely fail at other times to cause 
war Even for a peaceful solution, that nation will have the 
strongest arguments which has the strongest organized force 
It need scarcely be said that the successful piercing of the 
Central American Isthmus at any point may precipitate the 
moment that is sure to come sooner oi later The piofound 
modification of commercial routes expected from this enter- 
pnse, the political importance to the IJnited States of such a 
channel of communication between her Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards, are not, however, the whole nor even the principal 
part of the question As far as can be seen, the time will 
come when stable governments for the American -tropical 
States must be assured by the now existing poweiful and 
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stable States of America or Europe. The geographical position 
of those States, the climatic conditions, make it plain at once 
that sea po'wer tviU theie, even moie than in the case of 
Tuikey, deteimine what foreign State shall predominate, — 
if not by actual possession, by its influence over the native 
goveinments. The geogiaphical position of the United States 
and her intrinsic power give her an undeniable advantage ; 
but that advantage will not avail if there is a gieat infe- 
rioiity of oiganizcd brute-force, which still remains the last 
argument of icpublics as of kings. Herein lies to us the 
great and still liv.ng inteiest of the Seven Years’ War. In 
it we have seen and followed England, with an ai my small 
as compaied with other States, as is still her case to-day, 
first successfully defending her own shores, then carrying 
her aims in evciy diiection, spieading hei lule and influence 
over remote regions, and not only binding them to her obedi- 
ence, but making them tiibutaiy to her wealth, her stiength, 
and her leputation. As she loosens the giasp and neutializcs 
the mfluence of Fiance and Spam m regions beyond the sea, 
there is peihaps seen the piophecy of some othci great nation 
in da} s j ct to come, that will incline the balance of power in 
some futuie sea war, whose scope will be lecognizcd aftei- 
waid, if not by contempoiaiies, to have been the political 
futuie and the economical development of regions before lost 
to civilization , but that nation will not be the United States 
if the moment find her mdiffeient, as now, to the empiie 
of the seas 

The direction then given to England’s effoits, by the 
instinct of the nation and the fiery genius of Pitt, continued 
after the war, and has profoundly influenced her subsequent 
policy. Mistress now of North Ameiica, lording it in India, 
through the company whose teiritorial conquests had been 
ratified by native princes, over twenty millions of inhabitants, 
— a population larger than that of Gieat Biitian and having 
a revenue respectable alongside of that of the home govern- 
ment, — England, with yet other iich possessions scatteied 
far and wide over the globe, had ever before her eyes, as a 
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salutary Icssou, the seveie chastisement ■which the weakness 
of Spam had allowed hei to inflict upon that huge disjointed 
empire Tlic woids of the English naial histoiian of that 
vai, speaking about Spain, apph nith slight inudifications 
to England in oui own dai 

“Spun IS precisJv th It power agxmst n Inch England can ilw ija 
contend with the forest prospect of adxantige and honor That 
extensive monarch} is exhiusted at heart her resources he at a 
greit distance, and whites er power commiiids the sea, inaj com- 
mind the wealth and commerce of Spam The dominions fiom 
wliieh she draws lur resources, I}ing it an imiiiLusc distance fiom 
the capitil and from one another make it more necessarj for her 
than for anj other Stite to tempoiize, until she can inspire with 
ittiMty all parts of her enormous but disjointed empire 

It would be untrue to say that England is exhausted at 
heait, but her dependence upon the outside woild is such as 
to give a certain suggests encss to the phiaso 

This analog) of positions was not ovci looked by England 
Fiom that tunc font aid up to oui own day, the possessions 
won for her b) her sea powci hate combmea with that sea 
powci itself to contiol lici polic) The load to India — in 
the da)s of Cliio a distant and peiilous voyage on which she 
had not a stopping-place of her own — was reinforced as op- 
portunity offeied by the acquisition of St Ilelcna, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of the Mauiitius "When steam made the Red 
Sea and IMediteiianean loulc piacticablc, she acquiied Aden, 
and )et latei lias established heisclf at Socotia ilalta had 
ahead) fallen into her hands dm mg the wais of the French 
Eeiolution , and her commanding position, as the comer-stone 
upon which the coalitions against Napoleon lested, enabled 
hei to claim it at the Peace of 1816 Being but a shoit thou- 
sand miles from Gibraltai, the circles of military command 
exeicised by these two places mteisect The present day has 
seen the stretch from Malta to the Isthmus of Suez, foimeily 
without a station, guaided by the cession to hei of Cjprus 

1 Campbell Lnes of the Admirals 
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Egypt, despite the jealousy of France, has passed under Eng- 
lish contiol The impoitance of that position to India, under- 
stood by Napoleon and Nelson, led the latter at once to send 
an officer oveiland to Bombay with the news of the battle 
of the Nile and the downfall of Bonaparte’s hopes. Even 
now, the jealousy with which England views the advance of 
Biissia in Central Asia is the lesult of those days in which 
her sea power and resouices tiiumphed over the weakness 
of D’Achd and the genius of Suffien, and wienched the 
peninsula of India from the ambition of the Fiencli 

“ For the first time since the IMiddle Ages,” says M Martin, 
speaking of the Seven Yeais’ War, “ England had conquered 
Fiance single-handed almost without allies, France having powerful 
auxiliaries She had conquered solely by the supeiioiity of her 
government ” 

Tes ' but by the superioiity of her government using the 
ti'emcndous weapon of her sea powei This made hei rich, 
and ill turn piotected the tiade by which she had her 
wealth With her money she upheld her few auxiliaiies, 
mainly Piussia and Hanoi er,m their desperate strife Her 
powei was eveiywheie that her ships could leach, and there 
was none to dispute the sea to her. Wheie she would she 
went, and with her went hei guns and her troops By this 
mobility her foices weie multiplied, those of her enemies 
disti acted Ruler of the seas, she every wheie obstructed its 
highways The enemies’ fleets could not join ; no gieat fleet 
could get out, or if it did, it was only to meet at once, with 
unmured officeis and cicws, those who were veterans in gales 
and waifaie Save in the case ot Minorca, she caicfully held 
hei own sea-bases and eagerly seized those of the enemy What 
a lion in the path was Gibi altar to the Fiench squadions of 
Toulon and Biest ! What hope for French succor to Canada, 
when the English fleet had Louisburg under its lee ’ 

The one nation that gained m this war was that which 
used the sea in peace to earn its wealth, and ruled it in war 
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by the extent of its navy, bi the number of its subjects irbo 
lived on the sea or by the sea, and by its numerous bases of 
operations scattered over the globe. Yet it must be observed 
that these bases themselves would have lost their value if 
their communications remained obstructed Therefore the 
French lost Louisbuig, Martinique, Pondicherry , so England 
beiself lost Miuoica The seiiice between the bases and the 
mobile force between the poits and the fleets is mutual ^ In 
this respect the navy is essentially a hght corps , it keeps 
open the communications between its own ports, it obstructs 
those of the enemy, but it sweeps the sea for the sen ice 
of the laud, it controls the desert that man may live and 
thnve on the habitable globe 

1 These TemarLs, always true, are doubly so now since the introduction of 
steam The renewal of coal is a want more frequent, more urgent, more per* 
emptoiy, than any known to the sailing-ship It is lain to look for energetic 
naval operations distant from coal stations It is equallj vain to acquire dis- 
tant coaling stations -without mamtommg a powerful 0017-, they will but fall 
into the hands of the enemy But the vainest of all delusions is the eapectation 
of bringing down an enemy by commerce-destroying alone, -with no coaling 
stations outside the national boundaries 



CHAPTER IX. 


Course of Events from the Peace of Paris to 1778 — Mari- 
time War consequent upon the American Revolution — Sea 
Battle off Ushant. 

TP England had reason to complain that she had not leaped 
fiom the Treaty of Pans all the advantages that her 
military achievements and position entitled her to expect, 
France had every cause for discontent at the position m 
which the war left her The gam of England was nearly 
measured by her losses, even the cession of Flonda, made 
to the conqueror by Spam, had been bought by Fiance 
at the puce of Louisiana Natuially the thoughts of her 
statesmen and of her people, as they bent under the piesent 
necessity to bear the burden of the vanquished, turned to 
the future with its possibilities of levenge and compensation 
The Duo de Choiseul, able though impeiious, remained for 
many yeais more at the head of affairs, and woiked persist- 
ently to restore the power of Fiance fiom the effects of the 
treaty The Austiian alliance had been none of his seeking ; 
it was already made and woiking when he came to office m 
1758 , but he had even at the first recognized that the chief 
enemy was England, and tried as far as could be to direct 
the forces of the nation against her. The defeat of Conflans 
having thwarted his piojects of invasion, he next sought, m 
entire consistency with his mam purpose, to stir up Spam and 
gam her alliance The united efforts of the two kingdoms 
with their fine seaboards could, under good administration and 
with time for preparation, put afloat a navy that would be a 
fair countei poise to that of England It was also doubtless 
true that weaker maritime States, if they saw such a combi- 
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nation sncccssfullv made and working efficiently, would pluck 
up heart to declare against a goiernmcnt wliose greatness 
excited envy and fear, and which acted with the disiegard to 
the rights and welfare of others common to all uncontrolled 
power Unhappily for both France and Spain, the alliance 
came too late The iirtual annihilation of the Fiench fleet 
in 1759 was indeed followed bj an outburst of national en- 
thusiasm for the navy, skilfully fosteied and guided by 
Choiseul “ Popular feeling took up the cry, fiom one end 
of France to the other, ‘The navy must be lestoied ’ Gifts 
of cities, corporations, and prnate individuals laised funds 
A prodigious activity spiang up in tlie lately silent ports; 
ever! where ships weie building and rcpainng” The min- 
ister also recognized the need of restoring the discipline and 
tone, as well as the material of the navy The hour, how- 
ever, was too late , the middle of a great and unsuccessfnl 
war is no time to begin preparations “ Better late than 
never” is not so safe a pioveib as “In time ot peace pre- 
pare for war ” The condition of Spain was hettei When 
wai bioke out, the English naval historian estimates that she 
had one hundred ships of all sizes , of these, probably sixty 
weie of the line Nevertheless, although the addition of 
Spain to her numerous enemies might make the position of 
England seem critical, the combination in her favor of num- 
bers, skill, experience, and prestige, was ii resistible With 
sei enty thousand veteran seamen, she had only to maintain 
a position already won The results we know 
After the peace, Choiseul wisely remained faithful to lus 
own first ideas The restoiation of the navy continued, and 
was accompanied and furthered by a spirit of professional 
ambition and of desiie to excel, among the officers of the 
navy, which has been before mentioned, and which, in the 
peculiar condition of the Umted States navy at the present 
day, may be commended as a model The building of ships- 
of-war continued with, great activity and on a large scale At 
the end of the war, thanks to the movement begun in 1761, 
there were foity ships-of-the-line in good condition In 1770, 
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when Choiseul was dismissed, the royal navy numheied sixty- 
four of the line and fifty frigates afloat. The aisenals and 
storehouses were filled, and a stock of ship-timbei laid up. 
At the same time the minister tiied to improve the efficiency 
of the officeis by repressing the arrogant spirit of those of 
noble biith, which showed itself both towaid supeiiois and 
toward another older of officers, not of the nobility, whose 
abilities made them desiied on board the fleet This class- 
feeling earned with it a cuiious sentiment of equality 
among officers of veiy diffeient giades, which injuriously af- 
fected the spiiit of suboi dination Members, all, of a privi- 
leged social order, their equality as such was more clearly 
recognized than their inequality as junior and senior Tlie 
droll story told by Mairyatt of the midshipman, who repie- 
sented to his captain that a ceitam statement had been 
made in confidence, seems to have had a realization on the 
Fiench quartei-deck of that day “Confidence*” cued the 
captain, “who ever heaid of confidence between a post- 
captain and a midshipman * ” “No sii,” leplied the young- 
stei , “ not between a captain and a midshipman, but between 
two gentlemen ” Disputes, arguments, suggestions, between 
two gentlemen, foigetful of their relative rank, would bieak 
out at ciitical moments, and the feeling of equality, which 
wild demociatic notions spread throughout the fleets of the 
republic, was curiously forestalled by that existing among the 
members of a most haughty aristocracy. “I saw by his 
face,” says one of Marryatt’s heroes, “that the first lieu- 
tenant did not agree with the captain , but he was too good 
an officer to say so at such a moment” The phrase ex- 
presses one of the deepest-rooted merits of the English sys- 
tem, the want of which is owned by French writers — 
“Under Louis XVI. the intimacy and fellowship existing be- 
tween the chief and the subordinate led the latter to discuss the 
orders which were given him . The relaxation of discipline and 
the spirit of mdependence wei e due also to another cause than that 
pointed out; they can be partly attributed to the regulation of the 
officers’ messes Admiral, captain, officers, midshipmen, ate together ; 
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everj tiling wis in common They thec-nnd-thou’d eicli other like 
cluims In hniidling the ship, the infciior gno In'! opinion, irgiied, 
and the chief, irritoted, often preferred to j lold rather than make 
enemies Facts of this kind are asserted bj witnesses whose truth- 
fulness IS aboa c suspicion ” ^ 

Insuboidinnlion of this character, to whicli weaker men 
gate •way, dabbed in vam against the resolute and fiery tem- 
per of Sufficn, but the spirit of di<«coiitcnt rose almost to 
the height of mutiny, causing him to saa in his despatches 
to the minister of the naa\, after his fourth battle “My 
heal t IS pierced by the most gencial defection It is frightful 
to think that I might fom times haae dcstro}ed the English 
fleet, and that it still exists” Choiseul’s leforms bioke 
against this rock, which only the uprising of the a\ hole na- 
tion finalh remoaed, but in the personnel of the cieaas a 
gicat iinpioacment aaas made In 17G7 he reorganized the 
aitillciy of the fleet, forming a body of ton thousand gunners, 
aaho averc sa steinaticalla dulled once a aaook dining the ten 
jears still to intciaene Woie the next arar aaith England. 

Losing sight of no pait of Ins plans, Choiseul, arhilc pro- 
moting the naval and military poaacr of France, paid special 
attention to the alliance aaith Spam and judiciously encouraged 
and furthered the efforts of that countij in the path of pi o- 
gress under Charles III , the best of her kings of the Bom bon 
line TJie Austiian alliance still existing aa’as maintained, 
but his hopes wore chiefly fixed upon Sjiain The wisdom 
and insight which had at once fastened upon England as the 
centre of enmity to France had been justified and further 
enlightened by the whole course of the Sea on Years’ "Wai 
In Spam avas the surest, and, with good administiation, the 
most poaveiful ally The close pioximity of the two ooun- 
tries, the relative positions of then ports, made the naval 
situation particularly strong, and the alliance which was 
dictated by sound policy, by family ties, and by just fear of 
England’s sea power, was fuither assuied to France by recent 
and still existing injuiies that must continue to rankle with 
1 Troude Bataillcs Naaalea 
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Spam Gibraltar, Minorca, and Florida were still in the 
hands of England; no Spaniard could be easy till this re- 
proach was wiped out. 

It may be readily believed, as is asserted by French his- 
torians, that England viewed with disquietude the growth of 
the French navy, and would gladly have nipped it betimes , 
but it is more doubtful whether she would have been willing 
to force a war for that purpose During the years succeeding 
the Peace of Pans a succession of short ministries, turning 
mainly upon questions -of internal policy or unimportant 
party arrangement, caused her foieign policy to present a 
marked contrast to the vigorous, overbeaiing, but straight- 
forward path followed by Pitt. Internal commotions, such 
as are apt to follow great wars, and above all the contro- 
versy with the North Ameiican colonies, which began as 
early as 1765 with the well-known Stamp Act, conspired 
with other causes to stay the hand of England. Twice at 
least duiing the years of Choiseul’s ministry there occurred 
opportunities which a lesolute, ready, and not too sciupulous 
government might easily have converted into a cause of war ; 
the moie so as they involved that sea power which is to Eng- 
land above all other nations the object of just and jealous 
concern In 1764 the Genoese, weaiy of their unsuccessful 
attempts to control Corsica, again asked France to renew the 
occupation of the ports which had been garrisoned by her in 
1756 The Corsicans also sent an ambassador to France in 
order to solicit recognition of the independence of the island, 
in consideration of a tnhute equivalent to that which they 
had formally paid to Genoa The latter, feeling its inability 
to leconquer the island, at length decided practically to cede 
it The transaction took the shape of a formal permission 
for the King of France to exercise all the nghts of sover- 
eignty over all the places and harbors of Corsica, as security 
for debts owing to him by the republic This cession, dis- 
guised under the form of a securify in order to palliate the 
aggrandizement of Fiance in the eyes of Austiia and Eng- 
land, recalls the conditional and thinly veiled surrender of 
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Cj’prus to England nine vcais ago, — a tiansfer likely to be 
as final and far-reaching as that of Corsica England then 
remonstrated and talked angrily, but though Buikc said, 
“Coisica as a piOMncc of Fiance is tciiiblc to me,” only 
one membei of the House of Commons, the ^ctcrall admiral 
Sir Charles Saiindcis, was found to say “that it would bo 
bcttci to go to war illi France than consent to her taking 
possession of Corsica”^ HaMiig in view the then ycU- 
recognizcd niteiests of England m the Mcditei raiicau, it is 
ei ident that an island so well situated as Coi sica foi infiu- 
encing the shores of Ital} and checking the nai al station at 
Minoica, would not liaie been allowed to go into the hands 
of a strong master, if the nation had felt ready and willing 
for war 

Again, in 1770, a dispute arose between England and Spam 
relative to the possession of the Falkland Islands It is not 
material to state the nature of either claim to n hat was then 
but a collection of barren islands, destitute of military as 
well as of natural adiantages Both England and Spam 
had had a settlement, on which the national colors were 
flying , and at the English station a captain m the navy com- 
manded Before this settlement, called Poit Egmont, there 
suddenly appeared, m June, 1770, a Spanish expedition, fitted 
out m Buenos Ajrcs, of five fiigates and sixteen hundred 
soldiers To such a force the handful of Englishmen could 
make no serious lesistance, so after a few shots, exchanged 
for the honor of the flag, they capitulated 

The news of this transaction, which reached England in 
the following October, showed by its reception how much 
more serious is an insult than an injiiiy, and hoiv much moie 
bitterly resented. The transfer of Corsica had scarcely oc- 
casioned a stir outside the offices of statesmen , the attack 
on Port Egmont roused the people and Parliament The 
minister to Madrid was ordered to demand the immediate 
restoration of the islands, with a disai owal of the action of 
the officer who had ordered the attack. Without waiting 
1 Mahon Eistoij of England 
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foi a reply, ships vrere oidercd into commission, press-gangs 
swept the streets, and in a shoit time a powerful fleet was 
ready at Spithead to revenge the insult Spain, relying upon 
the Bouibon family compact and the suppoit of Fiance, 
was disposed to stand firm, but the old king, Louis XY, 
was averse to war, and Choiseul, among whose enemies at 
court was the last mistress, was dismissed With his tall 
disappeared the hopes of Spam, which at once complied with 
the demands of England, lescrving, however, the question 
as to the rights of sovereignty This conclusion shows 
clearly that England, though still wielding an effective sea 
power able to contiol Spam, was not eager for a wai merely 
in order to break down the iival navies 

It is not wholly alien to the question of sea power to note, 
without dwelling upon it, a great event which now happened, 
seemingly utterly removed fiom all relation to the sea The 
first paitition of Poland between Pi ussia, Russia, and Austria, 
earned out in 1772, was made easier by the preoccupation 
of Choiseul with his naval policy and the Spanish alliance 
The friendship and suppoit of Poland and Turkey, as checks 
upon the House of Austria, weie part of the tradition received 
from Henry lY. and Richelieu; the destiuction of the for- 
mer was a direct blow to the pride and interest of France. 
What Choiseul would hav*e done had he been in office, 
cannot be known; but if the result of the Seven Years’ 
War had been different, France might have interfered to 
some purpose. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, Louis XY. died, at the time when 
the troubles m the North American colonies were fast com- 
ing to a head. Under his youthful successor, Louis XYI , 
the policy of peace on the continent, of friendly alliance with 
Spam, and of building up the navy in numbers and efficiency, 
was continued. This was the foreign policy of Choiseul, 
directed against the sea power of England as the chief 
enemy, and toward the sea power of France as the chief 
support, of the nation. The insti'uctions which, according 
to a French naval author, the new king gave to his ministers 
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sliow the spiiit YTith vrhich Ins icign up to the Revolution 
was inspired, whether or not thej oiiginated with the king 
himself — 

“ To watch all indications of approaching danger , to obseri e by 
cruisers the approaches to onr ishmls and the cntriiicc to the Gulf 
of Mexico, to keep trick of what was pissing on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and to follou the tendencies of English commerce , 
to obsene in Englind the state of the tioojis and aimaineuts, the 
public credit iiid the ministry, to meddle adroitly in the aflaus of 
the British colonics, to gi\e the insurgent colonists the means of 
obtiining supplies of war, while muntainiug the strictest neutrality , 
to develop actiieh, but noiselessh the navy, to repair our ships 
of w ar , to fill our storehouses and to keep on hand the means for 
rapidly equipping a fleet at Brest and at Toulon, while Spain should 
be fitting one it Ferrol, finally, at the first serious fear of rupture, 
to assemble numerous troops upon the shoies of Biittany and 
Normandy, and get everything ready for an ininsion of England, 
so as to force her to concentrate her foices, and thus restrict her 
me ins of resistance at the extremities of the empire ” ^ 

Such instructions, whether given all at once as a sym- 
metncal, well-thought-out plan, or from tune to time, as 
occasion arose, showed that an acemate forecast of the 
situation had been made, and breathed a conviction which, 
if eailier felt, would liave greatly modified the history of the 
two countiics The execution was less thoiough than the 
conception 

In the matter of developing the navy, however, fifteen years 
of peace and steady work showed good results "When war 
openly broke out in 1778, France had eighty ships-of-the-linc 
in good condition, and sixty-seven thousand seamen were 
borne on the lolls of the maritime conscription Spam, when 
she entered the war in 1779 as the ally of France, had in 
her ports nearly sixty ships-of-the-line To this combination 
England opposed a total number of two hundred and twenty- 
eight ships of all classes, of which about one hundred and 
fifty were of the line The apparent equality in material 

I Lape^TouseBonfils, lol ni p 5 
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winch would result fiom fJiese numbers was affected, to the 
disadvantage of England, by the supeiior size and aitilleiy 
of the Flench and Spaniards, but on the other hand her 
strength was inci eased by the unity of aim imparted by be- 
longing to one nation The allies weie destined to feel the 
pioveibial weakness of naval coalitions, as well as the de- 
geneiate adinmistiation of Spam, and the lack of habit — may 
it not even be said without injustice, of aptitude for the sea 
— of both nations. The naval policy with which Louis XVI. 
began his reign was kept up to the end, m 1791, two yeais 
after the assembly of the States-General, the French navy 
numbeied eighty-six ships-of-thc-line, generally superioi , both 
in dimensions and model, to English ships of the same class. 

Wc have come, theiefore, to the beginning of a truly 
mai itime wai , which, as will be granted by those who have 
followed this nanativc, had not been seen since the days 
of De Ruj tei and Tourville The magnificence of sea powei 
and its value had pci haps been more cleaily shown by the 
uncontrolled sway, and consequent exaltation, of one bellig- 
oient, but the lesson thus given, if more stiikmg, is less 
vividly mteiesting than the spectacle of that sea power 
meeting a foe woitliy of its steel, and excited to exertion 
by a stiifo which endangered, not only its most valuable 
colonics, but even its own shoies Waged, fiom the ex- 
tended character of the Biitish Empire, in all quaiters of the 
world at once, the attention of the student is called now to 
the East Indies and now to the West , now to the shores of 
the United States and thence to those of England , from New 
Yoik and Chesapeake Bay to Gibraltai and Minorca, to the 
Cape Veide Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon. 
Fleets now meet fleets of equal size, and the general chase 
and the m^Ue, which marked the actions of Hawke, Boscawen, 
and Anson, though they still occur at times, aie for the 
most pait succeeded by wary and complicated manoeuvies, 
too often barren of decisive results as naval battles, which 
are the prevailing characteristic of this coming war The 
superior tactical science of the French succeeded m impart- 
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ing to this contiict that peculiar featuie of their naval pol* 
icv, which suboidinatcd the control of the sea bj- the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleets, of his organized naval 
forces, to the success of particular opciations, the retention 
of particular pomts, the cairjing out of paiticulai ulteiior 
stiatcgic ends It is not necessary to endcaior to foice upon 
otlieis the comiction of the pieseiit miter that such a policy, 
howcvci applicable as an exception, is faulty as a rule , but 
it IS most desirable that all persons responsible foi the con- 
duct of naval affairs should lecognize that the two lines of 
policy, in direct contiadiction to each other, do exist In 
the one theie is a stiict analogy to a war of posts , while in 
the other the objective is that force whose destruction leaves 
the posts unsupported and therefore suie to fall in due time 
These opposing policies being recognized, consideration should 
also be had of the results of the two as exemplified in the 
histoiy of JEngland and France 

It was not, liowevei, with such cautious views that the 
new king at first sought to impress his admiials In the 
instructions addiessed to the Count d’Orvilliers, commanding 
the first fleet sent out from Brest, the ministei , speaking m 
the name of the king, says — 

“ Your duty now is to restore to the French flag the lustre with 
which it once shone , past misfortunes and faults must be buned out 
of sight , only by the most illustrious actions can the navy hope to 
succeed in domg this His Majesty has the right to expect the 
greatest efforts from his officers Under whatever circumstances 
the king’s fleet may be placed, his Majesty's orders, which he ex- 
pressly charges me to impress upon you, as well as upon all officers 
in command, are that his ships attack with the greatest vigor, and 
defend themselves, on all occasions, to the last extremity ” 

More follows to the same effect; upon winch a French 
officer, who has not before been quoted in connection mth 
this phase of French naval pohcy, says — 

“How different this language from that held to our admirals 
dunng the last war , for it would be an error to believe that they 
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followed by choice and temper the timid and defensive system which 
predominated in the tactics of the navy The government, always 
finding the eipenses exacted by the employment of the navy ex- 
cessive, too often prescribed to its admirals to keep the sea as long 
as possible without coming to pitched battles, or even to brushes, 
generally very expensive, and from which might follow the loss of 
ships difficult to leplace Often they were enjoined, if driven to 
accept action, caiefully to avoid compromising the fate of their 
squadron by too decisive encounteis They thought themselves, 
therefore, obliged to retreat as soon as an engagement took too 
serious a turn. Thus they acquiied the unhappy habit of voluntarily 
yielding the field of battle as soon as an enemy, even mferior, 
boldly disputed it with them Thus to send a fleet to meet the 
enemy, only to retire shamefully from his presence, to receive 
action instead of offeiing it, to begin battles onlj’^ to end them with 
the semblance of defeat, to ruin moral force in older to save physi- 
cal force, — that was the spirit which, as has been very judiciously 
said by M Charles Dupin, guided the French ministry of that epoch. 
The results are known ” ^ 

The brave woids of Louis XVI weie followed almost im- 
mediately by otheis, of diffeient and qualifying tenor, to 
Admiral d’Oivillieis before he sailed. He was informed that 
the king, having learned the strength of the English fleet, 
lelied upon his prudence as to the conduct to be followed at 
a moment when he had undei his ordeis all the naval force 
of which Fiance could dispose. As a matter of fact the two 
fleets were nearly equal, it would be impossible to decide 
which was the stionger, without detailed iiifoimation as to the 
armament of every ship D’Oivilliers found himself, as many 
a responsible man has before, with two sets of oiders, on one 
01 the other of which he was sure to be impaled, if unlucky ; 
while the government, m the same event, was sure of a 
scape-goat 

The consideration of the relative foi ce of the two navies, 
material and moral, has necessarily earned us beyond the date 
of the opening of the American Revolutionary War. Before 

1 Troude, ■\ol ii pp 3-5 For other quotations from French authors to the 
came effect, see ante, pages 77, 80, 81 
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beginning intli that straggle, it mar be well to supplement the 
rough estimate of England's total naval foicc, guen, in lack 
of more prcci<ic infoimation bi the statement of the Fust 
Lord of the Admiialh made m the Uoiisc of Loids in Novem- 
ber, 1777, a icrj* few months befoie the wai with Fiance 
began Eoplving to a complaint of the opposition as to the 
smallness of the Chamicl fleet, he said — 

“ITe have now forlj-two ships-of-tlie-hnc in commission in Great 
Britain (nitlioiit counting those on foreign sen ice), thirtj-fi\e of 
which are completely manned, and readj for sea at a moment’s v arn- 
ing . I do not helieie that either France or Spam entertains any 
hostile disposition ton aid us, but from nlnt I Imc now submitted 
to you, I am authorized to affirm that our n i\ j is more than a match 
for that of the whole Ilouse of Bourbon ” ^ 

It must, howei er, be said that this pleasing prospect was 
not realized by Admiral Kcppcl when appointed to command 
in the following March, and looking at Ins fleet with (to use 
his own apt expression) “ a seaman’s eye , ” ® and in June he 
went to sea with only twenty ships 

It IS plainly undesirable to insert in a narratiie of this 
chat actor any account of the political questions which led to 
the separation of the United States from the Biitish Empire 
It has already been rcmaiked that the separation followed 
upon a succession of blunders by the English ministiy, — 
not unnatural in view of the ideas generally pievalcnt at that 
day as to the relations of colonies to the mother-country It 
needed a man of commanding genius to recognize, not only the 
substantial justice of the Ameiican claims, — many did that, 
— but also the military stiength of their situation, as before 
indicated This lay in the distance of the colonies from home, 
then nearness to each other independently of the command 
of the sea, the character of the colonists, — mainly of English 
and Dutch stock, — and the probable hostility of France and 
Spain Unfortunately for England, the men most able to cope 
with the situation were m the minority and out of office 

1 Mabon History of England, Gentleman’s Magazine, 1777, p 553 

2 Eeppel’s Defence 
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It has been said befoie that, had the thirteen colonies been 
islands, the sea power of Gieat Britain would have so com- 
pletely isolated them that their fall, one after the other, 
must have ensued To this it may be added that the narrow- 
ness of the strip then occupied by civilized man, and the man- 
ner in winch it was mteisected by estuaiies of the sea and 
navigable rivers, practically reduced to the condition of islands, 
so far as mutual support went, gicat sections of the insurgent 
countiy, which weie not laige enough to stand alone, yet too 
large for then fall not to have been a fatal blow to the com- 
mon cause The most familiar case is that of the line of the 
Hudson, wlicie the Bay of New Yoik was held from the first 
by the British, who also took the city m September, 1776, two 
months after the Declaration of Independence. The difficul- 
ties 111 the way of moving up and down such a stream were 
doubtless much gieatei to sailing vessels than they now are 
to steamers ; yet it seems impossible to doubt that active and 
capable men wielding the gicat sea power of England could so 
have held that iiver and Lake Champlain with ships-of-war at 
Intel vals and accompanying galleys as to have suppoitcd a 
sufficient army moving between the head-uateisof the Hudson 
and the lake, while themselves preventing any intercourse by 
water between New England and the States west of the river. 
This operation would have closely resembled that by whicli in 
the Civil War the United States fleets and aimies gradually cut 
111 twain the Southern Confederacy by mastering the course of 
the Mississippi, and the political results would have been even 
more impoi taut than the military , for at that early stage of 
the war the spirit of independence was far more general and 
bitter in the section that would have been cut off, — in New 
England, — than in New York and New Jersey, perhaps than 
anywheie except in South Carolina^ 

1 “A candid view of our affairs, wliich I am going to exhibit, will make you 
a judge of the difficulties under which we labor Almost all our supplies of flour 
and no inconsiderable part of our meat are drawm from the States westward of 
Hudson’s River This renders a secure communication across that riv er indis- 
pensably necessary, both to the support of jour squadron and the army The 
enemy, being masters of that navigation, woidd interrupt this essential mterconrse 
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In 1 T 77 the British attempted to accomplish this ob3ect 
by sending General Burg03ne from Canada to force his way 
by Lake Champlain to tiie Hudson At the same time Sir 
Henry Clinton moved north from New Yoik with thiec thou- 
sand men, and reached West Point, whence he sent by ship- 
ping a part of his foice up the liver to within forty miles 
of Albany Here the oflicer in command learned of tho 
surrender of Buigoyne at Saiatoga, and returned, but what 
he did at the head of a detachment fiom a mam body of 
only three thousand, shows what might have been done under 
a bettei S3 stem While this was happening on the Hudson, 
the English commaiider-in-chief of the troops acting in 
America had curiousl3’^ enough made use of the sea power 
of Ills nation to transport the bulk of his army — fouiteen 
thousand men — from New Toik to the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, so as to take Philadelphia in the rear Tins eccen- 
tric movement was successful as regarded its objective, Phila- 
delphia, but it was determined by political consideiations, 
because Philadelphia w'as the seat of Congress, and was con- 
trary to sound militaiy policy The conquest therefore was 
early lost , but it was yet more dearly won, foi by this divei- 
Bion of the British forces the different corps wei e placed out 
of mutual support, and the control of the water-line of tho 
Hudson was abandoned While Burgoyne, with seven thou- 
sand regular troops, besides aunliaiies, was moMiig down to 
seize the head-waters of the river, fourteen thousand men were 
removed from its mouth to the Chesapeake The eight thou- 
sand left in or near New York were consequently tied to tho 
city by the presence of the American army in New Jersey 
This disastrous step was taken in August , in October Burgoyne, 
isolated and hemmed in, surrendered In the following May 

between the States Thej hare been sensible of these advantages If they 
conld by any demonstration in another part dnw onr attention md strength from 
this important point, and by anticipating our return possess themsehes of it, the 
consequences would be fatal Onr dispositions must therefore have equal regard 
to co-operating with you [at Boston] m a defensive plan, and secunng the 
North Biver, which the remoteness of the two objects from each other renders 
peculiarly difficult ” — ■\VASHisaTO\ to D’Estaino, Sept 11,1778 
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the English evacuated Philadelphia, and after a painful and 
perilous march through New Jeisey, with Washington’s army 
in close puisuit, regained New Yoik 

This taking of the British fleet to the head of the Chesa- 
peake, coupled with the ascent of the Potomac in 1814 by 
English sailing-fi igates, shows another weak line in the chain 
of the Amei ican colonies , but it was not, like that of the 
Hudson and Champlain, a line both ends of which rested in 
the enemy’s power, — m Canada on the one hand, on the sea 
on the other. 

As to the sea warfare in general, it is needless to enlarge 
upon the fact that the colonists could make no head against 
the fleets of Great Biitain, and were consequently forced to 
abandon the sea to them, resoiting only to a cruising waifare, 
mainly by privateers, foi which their seamanship and enter- 
prise well fitted them, and by which they did much injury to 
English commeice By the end of 1778 the English naval 
historian estimates that American piivateers had taken neaily 
a thousand mei chant-ships, valued at nearly £2,000,000 , he 
claims, howevei, that the losses of the Amei leans were 
heaviei. They should have been, for the English cruisers 
weie both better suppoited and individually moie powerful, 
while the extension of Ameiican commerce had come to be 
the wonder of the statesmen of the mother-country Wlien 
the war bioke out, it was as gieat as that of England herself 
at the beginning of the century 

An mteiesting indication of the number of the seafanng 
population of North America at that time is given by the 
statement in Pailiament by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
“ that the navy had lost eighteen thousand of the seamen em- 
ployed in the last wav by not having Ameiica,” ^ — no incon- 
siderable loss to a sea power, particularly if carried over to 
the ranks of the enemy. 

The course of warfare on the sea gave rise, as always, to 
giievances of neutrals against the English for the seizures of 
their ships in the American ti ade Such provocation, however, 
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■vras not necessary to excite the enmity and the hopes of France 
in the harassed state of the British government The hour of 
reckoning, of vengeance, at which the policy of Choiseul had 
aimed, seemed now at hand The question was early enter- 
tained at Pans vhat attitude should be assumed, what ad\an- 
tage drawn from the revolt of the colonies It was decided 
that the latter should receive all possible support short of an 
actual bi eak with England ; and to this end a Frenchman 
named Beaumarchais was furnished with money to establish a 
business house which should supply the colonists with waihke 
stores France gave a million francs, to which Spain added 
an equal sum, and Beaumarchais was allowed to buy from gov- 
ernment arsenals Meanwhile agents were leceived from the 
United States, and French officers passed into its service with 
little leal hindrance from their government Beaumarchais’ 
house w’as started in 1776 , in December of that year Ben- 
jamin Fianklin landed in France, and m May, 1777, Lafayette 
came to America Meanwhile the preparations for wai, espe- 
cially for a sea war, weie pushed on , the navy was steadily 
increased, and arrangements were made for thieatcning an in 
vasion from the Channel, while the real scene of the war was to 
be in the colonies There Prance was in the position of a man 
wffio has little to lose Already despoiled of Canada, she had 
every reason to believe that a renewal of war, wuth Europe 
neutral and the Americans friends instead of enemies, would 
not rob her of her islands Kecognizing that the Americans, 
who less than twenty years before had insisted upon the con- 
quest of Canada, would not consent to her regaining it, she 
expressly stipulated that she would have no such hopes, but 
exacted that in the coming war she should retain any Eng- 
lish West Indian possessions which she could seize. Spain 
was differently situated. Hatmg England, wanting to regain 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and Jamaica, — no mere jewels in her 
crown, but foundation-stones of her sea power, — she nevei- 
theless saw that the successful rebellion of the English colo- 
nists against the hitherto unrivalled sea power of the mother- 
country would be a dangerous example to her own enormous 
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colonial system, from which she yearly drew so great sub- 
sidies If England with her navy should fail, what could 
Spam achieve ’ In the introductory chapter it was pointed 
out that the income of the Spanish government' was drawn, 
not as a light tax upon a wealthy sea power, built upon the 
industry and commerce of the kingdom, but from a narrow 
stream of gold and silver tiicklmg through a few treasure- 
ships loaded with the spoils of colonies administered upon the 
narrowest system. Spam had much to lose, as well as to 
gam It was true still, as m 1760, that she was the power 
with which England could war to the greatest advantage 
Nevertheless, existing injuries and dynastic sympathy carried 
the day. Spam entered upon the secretly hostile couise 
pursued by France. 

To tins explosive condition of things the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender acted as a spaik. The experience of former wars 
had taught France the worth of the Americans as enemies, 
and she was expecting to find m them valuable helpers m 
her schemes of revenge , now it seemed that even alone they 
might be able to take care of themselves, and reject any 
alliance The tidings reached Europe on the 2d of December, 
1777 , on the 16th the French foreign minister informed the 
commissioners of Congress that the king was ready to recog- 
nize the independence of the United States, and to make with 
them a commercial treaty and contingent defensive alliance. 
The speed with which the business was done shows that 
France had made up her mind , and the treaty, so momentous 
m its necessaiy consequences, was signed on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778. 

It IS not necessary to give the detailed terms of the treaty , 
but it IS important to observe, first, that the express renuncia- 
tion of Canada and Nova Scotia by France foreshadowed that 
political theoiy which is now known as the Monroe doctrine, 
the claims of which can scarcely be made good without an 
adequate sea-force ; and next, that the alliance with France, 
and subsequently with Spam, brought to the Americans that 
which they above all needed, — a sea power to counterbalance 
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that of England Will it be too much for American pride to 
admit that, had France refused to contest the control of 
the sea with England, the latter iiould hare been able to 
reduce the Atlantic seaboard’ Let us not kick down tlie 
ladder by which we mounted, nor refuse to acknowledge iihat 
our fathers felt in their houi of trial 

Before going on with the story of this maritime war, the 
military situation as it existed m the different parts of the 
world should be stated 

The thiee features which cause it to differ markedly from 
that at the opening of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756, are — 
(1) the hostile relation of America to England , (2) the early 
appearance of Spam as the ally of France , and (3) the neu- 
tiahty of the other continental States, which left France 
without preoccupation on the land side 

On the Noi tli American continent the Americans had held 
Boston for two years Narragansett Bay and Rhode Island 
weie occupied by the English, who also held New York and 
Philadelphia Chesapeake Bay and its entrance, being with- 
out strong posts, were in the powei of any fleet that appeared 
against them In the South, since the unsuccessful attack 
upon Charlestown in 1776, no movement of importance had 
been made by the English , up to the declaration of war by 
France the chief events of the war had been north of the 
Chesapeake (of Baltimore) In Canada, on the other hand, 
the Americans had failed, and it remained to the end a firm 
base to the English power 

In Europe the most significant element to be noted is the 
state of preparedness of the Fiench navy, and to some extent 
of the Spanish, as compaied witti prenous wars England 
stood wholly on the defensive, and without allies , while the 
Bourbon kings aimed at the conquest of Gibraltar and Poit 
Mahon, and the in\ asion of England The first two, however, 
were the dear objects of Spam, the last of Prance ; and this 
divergence of aims was fatal to the success of this maritime 
coalition In the introductory chapter allusion was made to 
the strategic question raised by these two policies 
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In the “West Indies the grip of the two combatants on 
the land was in fact about equal, though it should not 
have been so. Both France and England were strongly 
posted in the "Windwaid Islands, — the one at Martinique, 
the other at Baibadoes. It must he noted that the posi- 
tion of the latter, to windward of all others of the gioup, 
was a decided strategic advantage in the days of sail As it 
happened, the fighting was pretty neaily confined to the 
neighborhood of the Lesser Antilles. Ilcrc, at the opening 
of the struggle, the English island of Dominica lay between 
the French Maitmiquc and Guadeloupe, it was therefore 
coveted and seized. Next south of Martinique lay Sta. 
Lucia, a French colony. Its strong haibor on the lee 
side, known as Gros Hot Bay, was a capital place from 
which to watch the proceedings of the French navy m Fort 
Royal, Martinique The English captured the island, and 
from that safe anchoiagc Rodney watched and pursued the 
French fleet before his famous action in 1782 The islands 
to the southward wore of inferior military consequence In 
the greater islands, Spain should have outweighed England, 
holding as she did Cuba, Porto Rico, and, with France, Hayti, 
as against Jamaica alone. Spain, however, counted here for 
nothing but a dead-weight , and England had elsewhere too 
much on her hands to attack lici. The only point in America 
where the Spanish arms made themselves felt was in the 
gieat region east of the Mississippi, then known as Florida, 
which, though at that time an English possession, did not 
join the revolt of the colonies ^ 

In the Bast Indies it will be remembered that France had 
received back her stations at the peace of 1763 , but the politi- 
cal predominance of the English in Bengal was not offset by 
similar control of the French in any part of the peninsula. 
During the ensuing years the English had extended and 
strengthened their power, favored in so doing by the charac- 
ter of their chief representatives, Clive and Warren Hastings. 
Powerful native enemies had, however, risen against them in 
the south of the peninsula, both on the east and west, afford- 
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ing an excellent opportunity for France to regain her influence 
■nhen the war broke out, hut hci go\ eminent and people 
remained blind to the possibilities of that \ ast region Not 
so England The veiy day the news of the outbi cak of i\ ar 
reached Calcutta, July 7, 1778, Uastings sent orders to the 
governor of Madras to attack Pondicheriy, and set the example 
by seizing Chaudemagore The na^al force of each nation 
•nas insignificant, but the Ficncli commodore, after a biief 
action, foisook Pondicherry, uliich suriendcrcd after a siege 
by land and sea of seventy da}s The following Mai eh, 1779, 
Mah<j, the last French settlement, fell, and the French flag 
again disappcaicd, while at tlie same time there arrived a 
strong English squadion of six ships-of-the-line undei Admiial 
nughes The absence of any similar French force gave the 
entire control of the sea to the English until the arrnal of 
SulTren, nearly three )cais latci In the mean while Holland 
had been drawn into the war, and her stations, Negapatam on 
the Coromandel coast, and the very important harbor of Tiin- 
comalcc in Ceylon, were both captured, the lattei in January, 
1782, by the joint foices of the army and navy The success- 
ful accomplishment of these two entei prises completed the 
military situation in Hindostan at the time when the ai rival 
of Suffren, just one month later, turned the nominal wai into 
a desperate and bloody contest Suffren found himself with 
a decidedly stronger squadron, but without a poit, eithei 
French or allied, on which to base his operations against 
the English 

Of these four chief theatres of the war, two. North America 
and the "West Indies, as might be expected from their near- 
ness, blend and directly affect each other This is not so 
obviously the case vnth the struggles in Europe and India 
The narrative therefore naturally falls into three principal 
divisions, which may to some extent be treated separately 
After such separate consideration their mutual influence will 
he pointed out, together with any useful lessons to be gathered 
from the goodness or badness, the success or failure, of the 
grand combinations, and fiom the part played by sea power 
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On the ISili of Maich, 1778, the French ambassador at 
London notified tho English government that France had 
aclcnoivledgod the independence of the United States, and 
made with them a treaty of commeice and defensive alliance. 
England at once iccalled her ambassador, but though war 
was imminent and England at disadvantage, the Spanish king 
offered mediation, and Fiance wioiigly delayed to stiike. In 
June, Admiial Keppel sailed from Portsmouth, with twenty 
ships, on a cruise. Falling in-niih two French fiigates, his 
guns, to bring them to, opened the war. Finding fiom their 
papers that thiity-two Ficnch ships lay in Brest, he at once 
returned for reinfoi cements. Sailing again with Ihiifcy ships, 
he fell in with the Ficnch fleet under D’Oivilliers to the west- 
ward of Ushant, and to windward, with a westerly wind On 
the 27th of July was fought the first fleet action of the war, 
generally known as tho battle of Ushant. 

This battle, in which thirty slnps-of-the-line fought on either 
side, was wholly indecisive in its icsults. No ship was taken 
or sunk ; both fleets, after separating, returned to their re- 
spective ports The action nevertheless obtained great celeb- 
iity in England fiom tho public indignation at its lack of 
result, and from the stoim of naval and political contioiersy 
which followed. The admiral and the olScei thud in command 
belonged to different political paities, they made chaiges, 
one against the other, and in the following courts-mai tial 
all England divided, chiefly on party lines. Public and naval 
sentiment generally favored the commander-in-chief, Keppel. 

Tactically, the battle presents some interesting featuies, and 
involves one issue which is still living to-day. Keppel was 
to leeward and wished to force an action ; in order to do this 
he signalled a general chase to windward, so that his fastest 
ships might overtake the slower ones of the enemy Granting 
equal original fleet-speed, this was quite correct. U’Orvilheis, 
to windward, had no intention of fighting except on his own 
terms As will generally be the case, the fleet acting on the 
offensive obtained its wish At daybreak of the 27th both 
fleets were on the port tack, heading west-northwest, with a 
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steady breeze at soulh\rcst (Plate IX , A, A, A) ^ The Eug- 
ish 1 ear (R) had fallen to leeward, ^ and Kcppcl consequently 
made signal to six of its ships to chase to inndwai d, so as to 
place tlicm in a better position to siippoi t the mam body if 
it could get into action. D’On illicrs observed this movement, 
and construed it to show an intention to attack his icar with 
a supciior force The two fleets being then fioin six to eight 
miles apart, he wore his fleet in succession (Ficiich A to B), 
by which he lost ground to Icewaid, but approached the enemy, 
and was able to sec them better (Positions B, B, B) At 
tlio completion of this evolution the uind hauled to the south- 
ward, favoiing the English; so Ecppel, instead of going 
about, stood on for half an hour more (English B to C), and 
then tacked together m wake of the French This con- 
firmed D’Orvillieis’ suspicions, and as the uind, uhich cer- 
tainly favored the English that morning, now hauled back 
again to the westward, permitting them to lay up for the 
French lear, he wore his fleet together (B to C), thus bung- 
ing the rest to aid the rear, now become the van, and pre- 
venting Keppel from concentrating on oi penetrating it 
The two fleets thus passed on opposite tacks (C),® exchanging 
ineffective bioadsidcs, the French running free to windwaid 
and having the power to attack, but not using it. D’Orvilliers 
then made the signal for his van, formerly the rear, to wear 
to leeward of tlie English rear, which was to leeward of its 

1 In this plate the plan followed in ovciy other instance, of showing only the 
characteristic phases of a battle, m succession, bat disconnected, has been aban- 
doned, and the attempt is to mdicate continuously the series of manoeuvres and 
the tracks by which the fleets at last came mto contact (from A to C). As the 
battle consisted merely in the passage by each other of two fleets, moving in 
opposite parallel directions, on encounter always indecisive and futile, the 
prenons mancemTCS constitute the chief interest in an affair whose historical 
importance is due to other than tacturd reasons 

- The line drawn through the centre of the English fleet at A shows the 
dose hauled line (sonth-sontheast) on which, by strict tactical requirement, the 
English ships should liave borne &om each other 

8 The leading ships of the two fleets dnerged from each other (C), which is, 
by the French, attributed to the English van keeping away , by the English it is 
said that the French van luffed The latter account is followed in the diagrams. 
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own mam body, intending himself to remain to windward and 
so attack it on both sides , but the commander of that division, 
a prince of the blood loyal, did not obey, and the possible ad- 
vantage was lost. On the English side the same manoeuvre 
was attempted. The admiral of the van and some of his ships 
tacked, as soon as out of fiie (D),^ and stood after the Fiench 
rear , but for the most pait the damage to ngging pi evented 
tacking, and weaiing was impossible on account of the ships 
coming up behind. The Ficnch now stood to leewaid and 
foimed line again, but the English weie not in condition to 
attack This was the end of the battle 

It has been said that theie aie some mtciesting points about 
this rcsultlcss engagement One is, that Keppcl’s conduct 
was appioied thioughout, on oath befoie the couit-maitial, by 
one of the most distinguished admiials England has bi ought 
foith. Sir John Jeivis, who commanded a ship in the fleet 
It does not indeed appeal what he could have done more , but 
his lack of tactical undei standing is shown by a cuiious rc- 
maik in his defence “If the Fieuch admiial really meant 
to come to action,” sajs he, “I appiehcnd he would never 
have put his fleet on the contraiy tack to that on which 
the Biitish fleet was approaching” This lemaik can only 
proceed fiom ignorance or thoughtlessness of the danger to 
which the lear of the Fiench fleet would have been exposed, 
and IS the moie curious as he himself had said the English 
were lying up for it Keppel’s idea seems to have been that 
the French should have waited for him to come up abreast, 
and then go at it, ship for ship, m what was to him the good 
old style , D’Orvilliers was too highly trained to be capable 
of such action 

The failure of the Due de Chartres,^ commanding the 
French van during the flung, to wear in obedience to oiders, 

^ Tlie position D, separated from the rest of the plan, shons the end of the 
passage by, which began at C It could not he shown in connection with the 
other tracks without producing confusion 

^ Afterward Due d’Orleans , the Philippe ^Igalite of the French Bei olution, 
and father of Louis Philippe 
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whether due to misunderstanding or misconduct, raises the 
question, which is still debated, as to the pioper position foi 
a naval commander-in-chief in action Had D’Orvilliers been 
in the van, he could have insmed the evolution he wished 
From the centie the admiial has the extremities of his fleet 
equally visible, or imisible, as it may be At the head he 
enforces his oidcrs by his example The French towaid the 
end of this war solved the question by taking him out of 
the line altogethei and putting him on board a fiigate, for 
the avowed reasons that he could thus better see the move- 
ments of his fleet and of the enemy without being blinded 
by smoke or disti acted by the occuriences on board his own 
ship, and that his signals could be better seen ' This posi- 
tion, resembling someuhat that of a geneial on shore, being 
remote from personal risk, was also assumed by Lord Howe 
lu 1778 , but both that officer and the French abandoned 
the practice later Nelson at Tiafalgar, the end of his 
career, led his column , but it may be doubted whether he 
had any other motive than his aider for battle The two 
othei great attacks m which he commanded in chief weie 
directed against ships at anchor, and in neither did he take 
the head of the column , for the good reason that, his knowl- 
edge of the ground being imperfect, the leading ship was in 
most danger of grounding The common piacticc in the days 
of broadside saihng-ships, except when a general chase was 
ordered, was for the admiral to be in the line, and in the' 
centre of it The departuie from this custom on the part of 
both Nelson and Collmgwood, each of whom led his own 
columns at Trafalgar, may have had some reason, and an 
ordinary man rather shrinks from criticising the action of 
officers of their eminence The danger to which were exposed 
the two senior officers of the fleet, upon whom so much de- 
pended, IS obvious , and had any serious injury befallen their 
persons, or the head of their columns, the lack of then influ- 
ence would have been seriously felt As it was, they were 

^ The capture of the French commander in-chief on board his flag-ship, in the 
battle of April 12, 1782, iras also a motive for this new order 
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speedily obliterated, as admirals, in the smoke of the battle, 
leaving to those vrho came after them no guidance or contiol 
except the bi illiancy of their courage and example. A French 
adniii al has pointed out that the practical effect of the mode 
of attack at Trafalgar, two columns bearing down upon a 
line at light angles to them, was to sacrifice the head of the 
columns in making two breaches in the enemy’s line. So far, 
very well ; the saci ifice was well worth while ; and into these 
breaches came up the rear ships of each column, nearly fresh, 
forming in fact a reserve which fell upon the shattered ships 
of the enemy on either side of the breaks Now this idea of 
a reserve prompts a thought as to the commander-in-chief. 
The size of his ship was such as precluded its being out of 
the Older , but would it not have been well had the admiral of 
each column been with this reserve, keeping in his hands the 
power of directing it accordmg to the chances of the action, 
making him a reality as well as a name for some time longer, 
and to a very useful purpose ’ The difiieulty of arranging any 
sj’stem of signals or light despatch-boats which could take 
the place of the aids or messengers of a general, coupled with 
the fact that ships cannot stand still, as divisions of men do, 
waiting orders, but that they must have steerage- way, pi ecludes 
the idea of putting an admiral of a fleet under way in a light 
lessel. By so doing he becomes simply a spectator ; whereas 
by being in the most powerful ship of the fleet he retains the 
utmost weight possible after action is once engaged, and, if 
this ship be in tlie reserve, the admiral keeps to the latest 
possible moment the power of commander-in-chief in his own 
hands. “ Half a loaf is better than no bread , ” if the admiral 
cannot, fiom the conditions of sea warfare, occupy the calmly 
watchful position of his brother on shoie, let there be secured 
for him as much as may be. The practice of Farragut after 
New Oileans and Yicksburg, that is to say, in the latter part 
of his career, when it may be believed experience had deter- 
mined his views, was to lead in person. It is known that he 
very reluctantly, at the solicitation of various officers, yielded 
his convictions in this matter at Mobile so far as to take the 
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second place, and afterward ficely expressed his rogicts for 
liaMiig done so It may, however, be argued that the char- 
acter of all the actions m which Farragut commanded had 
a peculiaiity, differentiating them from battles in the stiict 
sense of the word At Xcw Orleans, at Vicksburg, at Poit 
Hudson, and at Mobile, the task was not to engage, but to 
pass fortifications which the licet confessedly eould not stand 
up to , and the passage was to be made undci conditions 
mainly of pilotage upon ground as to \s Inch, unlike Nelson, 
he had good knowledge Theie was thus imposed upon 
the commandcr-m-chief the duty of leadership in the hteial, 
as well as the military, sense of the term So leading, he 
not onl}* pointed out to the fleet the safe load, but, drawing 
continually ahead of the smoke, was better able to see and 
judge the path ahead, and to assume the responsibility of a 
course which he may have prescribed and intended through- 
out, but from which a subordinate might shrink It has 
not pel haps been commonly noted, that at Mobile the lead- 
eis, not only of one but of both columns, at the cntical 
point of the road hesitated and doubted as to the admiral’s 
purpose , not that they had not received it clcaily,but because 
chcumstances seemed to them to be different fiom what he 
had supposed Not only Aldcn in the “ Brooklyn,” but Ci aven 
also 111 the “ Tecumseh,” departed fiom the admiral’s ordeis 
and left the course dictated to them, with disastrous results 
There is no necessity to condemn either captain , but the 
irresistible inference is that Farragut was unqualifiedly right 
in his opinion that the man who alone has the highest re- 
sponsibility should, under the conditions of his battles, be 
in the front And here it must be remarked that at such 
cntical moments of doubt any but the highest order of mind 
tends to throw off the responsibility of decision upon the 
superior, though from the instancy of the* case hesitation 
or delay may be fatal A man who as tlie commissioned 
chief would act intelligently, as the mere subordinate will 
balk Nelson’s action at St Vincent will rarely be emulated, 
a truth which is strongly shown by the fact that Collingwood 
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was immediately in Ins rear that day, and did not imitate 
Ins action till signalled by the commandci-in-cliief , yet after 
recenmg the authonty of the signal, he particulaily distin- 
guished himself by his ]udgmcnt and daiing^ It will be 
lecalled, also, in connection with this question of pilot-giound 
battles, that a central position nearly lost the flag-ship at New 
Oileans, owing to the daikness and to the smoke tiom the pre- 
ceding ships , the United States fleet came near finding itself 
without its leader after the passage of the foits Now as the 
mention of a leserve piomptcd one set of considci ations, 
so the name of pilotage suggests certain ideas, bioader than 
itself, which modify what has been said of keeping the ad- 
miral with the reseive. The ease and quickness with which 
a steam fleet can change its foimation make it ^eiy probable 
that a fleet bearing down to attack may find itself, almost 
at the very moment of collision, thieatened with some un- 
looked-for combination, then •where would be the happiest 
position for an admiial? Doubtless in that pait of his own 

1 The follo\Mn!j incident, ocenmng during Rodnej’s chase of De Grasse, in 
April, 1782, shows liow far subordination inaj be cirned Hood was one of the 
finest of the British oflicers, nor docs the author undertake to criticise Ins 
action He was some miles from Rodney at the time “ Ihe separated French 
ship in the N W , having got the breeze at the same time as our a an dii isiom 
boldb stood for and endeaiored to vreather the British adianced ships, that 
being the only way to regain her own fleet, then to windward To such a 
length did she carrj her audacity that she compelled the Alfred, the head- 
most ship of Sir Samuel Hood’s dii isiou, to bear up in order to allow her to 
pass Eiery ojo was fixed upon the bold Frenchman, excepting those who 
were anxiously looking out on the commander m-chicf to make the signal to 
engage, but w ho, most likely from not supposing it could be an enemj , did not 
throw out the ardently looked-for signal, and therefore not a gun was filed 
This IS mentioned to show the state of discipline on board the ships composing 
Sir Samuel Hood’s dii isiou, and that he, though second in command, would 
not fire a single shot until directed to do so by his coramandcr-in-cliief ‘It 
is more than probable that Sir S Hood’s reason for liaiing waited for the 
«ignal to engage from his commandcr-m-chicf, ere he would fire, arose from 
the supposition that had he been the occasion of prematurelj’’ bringing on an 
action under the above circumstances, he would haie been responsible for the 
results ’ ” (White’s Naval Researches, p 97 ) 

Hood may have been influenced bi Rodne} ’s bearing toward inferiors whose 
initiative displeased him The relations of the two seem to haie been strained 
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order ■vrhere he could most icadily pilot his ships into the 
new disposition, or diicctiuii, bj whieh he would meet the 
ehanged conditions, that is, m the position of leading It 
would seem that tlieie aic alwajs two moments of gicatcst 
imiioitancc m a sea-fight, one which dctci mines the method 
of the mam attack, the othci the himging up and diiccting 
the effort of the icscne If the fiist is moic impoitaiit, the 
second pcihajis rcquiics the Inghci older of ability, foi the 
foimei maj and should pioceed on a bcfoic-delci mined plan, 
w hilc the lattci maj and often must, be shaped to meet unfoic- 
secn cMgoiicies The conditions of sea-battles of the fiituic 
contain one element that land battles cannot haic, — the ck- 
ticme lapidit} with which cncounteis and changes of older 
can take place. IIowc\ci tioops maj be inoied bj steam 
to the field of battle, the} will there fight on foot oi on hoisc- 
back. and with a giadu.il dciclopment of then plan, which 
will allow the cominandci-in-chicf time to make his wishes 
known (as a lulc, of com sc), m ca&c of a change m the 
enemy’s attack On the olhci hand, a fleet, compaiatnely 
small m numbcis and with its component units clcail} de- 
fined, ma} be meditating an nnpoilant change of wrliich no 
sign can appeal until it begins, and which will occup} hut 
a few minutes So far as these icniaiks aie sound, they 
show the need of a second m command thoioughly couvei- 
sant with not only the plans, but with the leading piinciples of 
action of his chief, — a need plain enough fiom the fact that 
the two exticmities of the oidci-of-battlc maybe necessaiily 
remote, and that } ou want the spirit of the leader at both ex- 
tremities As he cannot be there in peison, the best thing is 
to liaie an efficient second at one end As icgards Nelson’s 
position at Tiafalgar, mentioned at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, it is to be noted that the “ Victory ” did nothing that 
another ship could not hare done as well, and that the light- 
ness of the wind foibade the expectation of any sudden change 
in the enemy’s order The enoimous risk run by the person 
of the admiral, on whose ship was concentrated the fire of 
the enemy’s line, and which led several captains to imploie 
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a change, was condemned long befoic by Nelson himself in 
one of his letters after the battle of the Nile . — 

“ I think, if It liad pleased God I had not been wounded, not a boat 
would have escaped to have told the tale , but do not believe that any 
individual in the fleet is to blame I only mean to say that if my 
espeiience could m person have directed those individuals, there was 
every appearance that Almighty God uould have continued to bless 
my endeavors,” etc ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding such an expiession of opinion based 
upon expel lence, ho took the most exposed position at Tiafal- 
gar. and upon the loss of the leadei thoie followed a cuiious 
exemplification of its effects. Collmgwood at once, lightly or 
wiongly, avoidably or unavoidably, icversed Nelson’s plans, 
urged with his last bieatli “Anchor! Haidy, do you 
anchoi ’ ” said the dying chief. “ Anchor * ” said Collmg- 
wood. “ It IS the last thing I should have thought of.” 

1 Sir N H Nicholas Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson 
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JIaeitisie "Waii et K’orth America akd West Indies, 1778-1781 
— Its Influence upon the course of thf American Revo- 
lution — FlELT ACTIONb off GRENADA, DoMINlCA, AND CHESA- 
PEAKE Bay 

O N the loth of Apiil, 1778, Admiral Comte d’Estaing 
sailed fiom Toulon for the American continent, having 
under his command tirelve ships-of-the-lme and five frigates 
With him went as a passenger a ministei accredited to Con- 
gress, who was insti acted to declme all requests for subsidies, 
and to avoid explicit engagements relative to the conquest of 
Canada and other British possessions “ The Cabinet of Ver- 
sailles,” sajs a French historian, “was not sorry for the 
United States to have near them a cause of anxiety, which 
would make them feel the value of the French alliance ” ^ 
While acknowledging the generous sympathy of many French- 
men for then struggle, Americans need not blind themselves 
to the sclf-mterestedness of the French government Neither 
should they find fault, for its duty was to consider Fiench 
interests fiist 

D’Estamg’s progress was very slow It is said that he 
wasted much time in drills, and even uselessly However 
that may he, he did not reach his destination, the Capes of 
the Delaware, until the 8th of July, — making a passage of 
tivelve weeks, four of which were spent in reaching the At- 
lantic The English government had news of his intended 
sailing , and in fact, as soon as they recalled their ambas- 
sador at Pans, orders were sent to America to evacuate Phila- 
delphia, and concentrate upon New York Fortunately for 

^ Martin History of Fiance 
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them, Loid Howe’s movements were marked by a vigor and 
system other than D’Estaing’s. First assembling his fleet and 
transpoits in Delaware Bay, and then hastening the embarka- 
tion of stores and supplies, he left Philadelphia as soon as the 
army had marched fiom there for New York. Ten days were 
taken up in leaching the mouth of the bay,i but he sailed 
fiom it the 28th of June, ten days befoie D’Estaing airived, 
though moie than ten weeks aftei he had sailed Once out- 
side, a favoimg wind took the whole fleet to Sandy Hook in 
two days War is unforgiving, the prey that D’Estaing had 
missed by delays foiled him in his attempts upon both New 
York and Rhode Island 

The day after Howe’s aiiival at Sandy Hook the English 
aimy reached the heights of Navesink, after an haiassmg 
maich through New Jersey, with Washington’s troops hang- 
ing upon its rear. By the active co-operatioii of the navy it 
was earned up to New Yoik by the 6th of July , and Howe 
then went back to bar the entrance to the port against the 
Flench fleet As no battle followed, the details of his ar- 
langemcnts will not be given ; but a very full and interesting 
account by an officer of the fleet can be found in Ekins’s 
“ Naval Battles ” Attention, howevei , may well be called to 
the combination of eneigy, thought, skill, and determination 
shown by the admit al The pioblem before him was to 
defend a practicable pass with six sixty-four-gun ships and 
three of fifty, against eight of seventy-four guns or over, 
thiee sixty-fours, and one fifty, — it may be said against 
nearly double his own force 

D’Estaing anchored outside, south of the Hook, on the 11th 
of July, and theie remained until the 22d, engaged in sound- 
ing the bai, and with every apparent deteimination to enter. 
On the 22d a high northeast wind, coinciding with a spring 
tide, raised the water on the bar to thirty feet The Fiench 
fleet got under way, and worked up to windward to a point 
fair for crossing the bar Then D’Estaing’s heart failed him 

1 This delay was due to calms Howe’s Despatch, Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1778 
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under the discouiagement of the pilots , he gave up the attack 
and stood away to the south waid 

Naval officers cannot but S 3 mpathize with the hesitation 
of a seaman to disiegaid the advice of pilots, especially on a 
coast foreign to him, but such sympathy should not close 
their e} es to the highest tj pe of character Let an} one com- 
paie the action of D’Estaing at New York with that of Nelson 
at Copenhagen and the Nile, or that of Fairagut at Mobile and 
Port Hudson, and the inferiority of the Frenchman as a mili- 
tary leader, guided oiil) by military considerations, is painfully 
apparent New York was the very centre of the British 
power , its fall could not but have shortened the war In 
fan ness to D’Estaing, however, it must be remembeied that 
other than military considciations had to weigh with him 
The French admiral doubtless had instructions similar to 
those of the French minister, and he probably reasoned that 
Fiance had nothing to gain by the fall of New York, which 
might haie led to peace between Ameiica and England, and 
left the latter free to turn all her power against his own coun- 
tr} Less than that wmuld have been enough to decide his 
wavering mind as to iisking his fleet over the bar 

Howe was more fortunate than D’Estaing, in having no 
divided purposes Having escaped from Philadelphia and 
saved New York by his diligence, he had in store the further 
honor of saving Rhode Island by the like rajiid movements 
Scattered ships-of-war from a fleet despatched from England 
now began to ai rive On the 28th of J uly Howe was informed 
that the French fleet, which had disappeared to the southward, 
had been seen heading for Rhode Island In four days his 
fleet was ready for sea, but owing to contrary winds did not 
reach Point Judith till the 9th of August There he anchored, 
and learned that D’Estamg had run the batteries the day be- 
fore and anchored between Oould and Canonicut Islands,^ 

1 Most acconnts saj betnreen Goat Island and Canonicnt, bnt the position 
giicn seems more probable The names “ Goat ” and "Gould” (often written 
“ Gold ”) "ire easil;^ confused Since writing the above, the author has heen 
faiored with the sight of a contemporary manuscript map obtained in Fans, 
which shows the anchorage as near Canonicut and abreast Coaster’s Harbor 
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the Seakonnet and Western passages had also been occupied 
by Flench ships, and the fleet was prepared to sustain the 
American army in an attack upon the British works 
The ai rival of Howe, although his leinfoi cements did not 
raise the English fleet to over two thuds the strength of the 
Flench, upset D’Estaing’s plans With the prevailing sum- 
mer southwest bieezcs blowing straight into the bay, he was 
exposed to any attempts his adversary might make. That 
same night the wind shifted unexpectedly to the northward, 
and D’Estaiiig at once got undei way and stood out to sea. 
Howe, though suipiised by this unlookcd-foi act, — for he 
had not felt himself stiong enough to attack, — also made 
sail to keep the weather-gage The next twenty-foui houis 
passed in manoeuvi ing for the advantage ; but on the night 
of the 11th of August a violent gale of wind dispeised the 
fleets Gieat injury w^as done to the vessels of both, and 
among others the French flag-ship “Languedoc,” of ninety 
guns, lost all her masts and her i udder Immediately aftci 
the gale two diffctent English fifty-gun ships, in fighting 
order, fell m, the one with the “ Languedoc,” the other -vs ith 
the “ Tonnant,” of eighty guns, having only one mast stand 
ing Under such conditions both English sliips attacked; 
but night coming on, they ceased action, intending to begin 
again in the moining When morning came, other Fiench 
ships also came, and the opportunity was lost It is sug- 
gestive to note that one of the captains was Hotham, who as 
admiial of the Meditenanean fleet, seventeen yeais later, so 
annoyed Nelson by his cool satisfaction in having taken only 
two ships “We must be contented , we have done very 
well.” This was the immediate occasion of Nelson’s char- 
acteristic saying, “ Had we taken ten sail, and allowed the 
eleventh to escape, being able to get at her, I could never 
have called it well done” 

Island, the latter being marked “L’Isle d’Or on Golde Isle” The sketch, 
while accurate in its main details, seems the more authentic from its mistakes 
being such as a foreigner, during a hurried and exciting stay of twenty-four 
hours, might readily make 
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The English fell back on New York The French i allied 
again off the cntiancc of Nanagansett Bay, but D’Estaing 
decided that he could not remain on account of the damage to 
the squadion. and aecordingl} sailed foi Boston on the 21st 
of August Bbode Island was thus left to the English, -who 
retained it for a 3 ear longer, e\acuating then foi stiategic 
reasons Howe on liis part dihgentl} iciiaiied Ins ships, and 
sailed again for Rhode Island n hen he heaid of the Fiencli 
being tlieic, but meeting on the iiaj a vessel with woid of 
then going to Boston, he followed them to that liaibor, in 
which thc} weie too strongly placed to be attacked Taking 
into consideration Ins cnfoiced return to NewYoik, the neces- 
saiy rcpaiis, and the fact that he was onlj foui days behind 
the French at Boston, it maj be beheicd that Howe showed 
to the end the activit} which chaiactciized the beginning 
of his opeiations 

Scarce!} a shot had been exchanged between the two fleets, 
yet the weaker had thoioughl} outgeneralled the stronger 
With the exception of the manoimios foi the wcathei -gage 
after D’Eslaing left Newport, which have not been preseived, 
and of How e’s dispositions to receive thc expected attack in 
New York Bay, the lessons aie not tactical, but stiategic, and 
ot present application Cliief among them undoubtedly stands 
the value of celerity and w atchfulncss, combined wuth know 1 - 
edge of one’s profession Howe learned of his dangei b} 
adnees from home three weeks after D’Estaing sailed fiom 
Toulon He had to gather in his cruisers fiom the Chesa- 
peake and outside, get Ins ships-of-the-hne from New Yoik 
and Rhode Island, embark the supplies of an army of ten 
thousand men, move down the Delaware, — which unavoidably 
took ten days, — and round to New York again D’Estaing 
was ten days behind him at the Delaware, twelve da}S at 
Sandy Hook, and only one day ahead of him in entering 
Newport, outside which harbor he had lain ten days before 
saihng in An English narrator in the fleet, speaking of 
the untiring labor between June 30, wdien the English army 
reached Nai esink, and the arrival of the French fleet on the 
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11th of July, says* “ Loid Howe attended in person as 
usual, and by his picsencc animated the zeal and quickened 
the industiy of officers and men ” In this quality he was 
a marked coiitiast to his amiable but indolent bi other, Gen- 
eral Howe 

The same industiy and watchfulness marked Ins remaining 
opeiations As soon as the Ficnch ships hauled off to the 
southward, lookout -vessels followed them, and piepaiations 
continued (notably of fiieships) for puisuit The last ship 
that joined from England crossed the bar at New Yoik on 
the 30th of July. On the 1st of August the licet was 
ready for sea, with foui fire-ships The accident of the 
wind delayed his ne\t movements, but, as has been seen, 
he came up only one day after the cntiance of the enemy 
into Newpoit, which his mfciioi foicc could not have pre- 
vented But the object of the enemy, which he could not 
oppose, was fiustiatcd by Ins presence D’Estamg was no 
sooner in Newpoit than he wished himself out Howe’s 
position was sti atcgically excellent With his weatherly 
position 111 icfcrcncc to the pi evading vinds, the difficulty 
of beating a fleet out thiough the narrow entrance to the 
liaibor would expose the Fiench ships trjing it to be at- 
tacked in detail , while if the wind unluckily came fair, the 
admiral relied upon his own skill to save Ins squadion 

Coopei, in one of his novels, “The Two Admnals,” makes 
his hero say to a cavilling fi lend that if he had not been in 
the way of good luck, he could not have profited by it The 
SOI tie of the French, the subsequent gale, and the resulting 
damage weie all what is commonly called luck , but if it had 
not been for Howe’s presence off Point Judith thieatciniig 
them, they would have ridden out the gale at their anchors 
inside. Howe’s energy and Ins confidence in himself as a sea- 
man had put him in the way of good luck, and it is not fair to 
deny his active shaie in bringing it about But for him the 
gale would not have saved the Biitish force in Newport.^ 

1 "Tho arrival of tho French fleet upon the coast of America is a great and 
striking event, but tho operations of it have been injured by a number 
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D’Estaing, banng repaired his ships, sailed with his whole 
force for Martinique on the 4th of Novembei ; on the same day 
Commodore Hotham left New Yoik for Baibadoes, Tilth five 
sistj’-four and fifty-giin ships and a conToy of fiTe thousand 
troops, destined for the conquest of Sta Lucia Island On the 
way a heavy gale of wind injured the French fleet more than 
the English, the French flag-ship losing her main and mizzcn 
topmasts The loss of these spars, and the fact that twelve 
unencumbered ships-of-war i cached Martinique only one day 
before the convoy of fiftj'-nine English tiansports i cached 
Barbadoes, a hundred miles farther on, tells badly for the 
professional skill which then and noTV is a detei mining 
fcatuie in naval war 

Admiral Banington, commanding at Barbadoes, showed the 
same eneigy as Howe The transpoits armed on the 10th; 
the troops were kept on boaid , sailed on the morning of the 
12th for Sta Lucia, and anchored there at three p M the IStli. 
The same afternoon half the troops were landed, and the 
rest the nei.t morning They seized at once a better port, 
to which the admiral w'as about to move the transports when 
the appeal ance of D’Estaing prevented him. All that night 

of unforeseen and unfavorable arcumstances, Tvhich, though they ought not to 
detract from the merit and good mtention of our great ally, hai e ne\ ertheless 
lessened the importance of its services in a great degree The length of the pas 
sage, in the first instance, was a capital misfortune , for had even one of common 
length taken place, Lord Howe, with the Bntish ships of war and all the trans- 
ports in the river Delaware, mnst meiitabb have fallen, and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton must liai e had better luck than is commonly dispensed to men of hw profes- 
sion under such circumstances, if be and his troops had not shared at least the fate 
of Burgoyne The long possap^ of Count d’Estaing was succeeded by an un- 
fav orable discovery at the Hook, which hurt us m tw o respects, — first, m a de 
feat of the enterprise upon Hew York and the shipping and troops at that place, 
and ne\t in the delay occasioned m ascertaining the depth of water ov er the bar, 
which was essential to their entrance into the harbor of New York And, more- 
over, after the enterprise upon Bhode Island had been planned and was in the 
moment of execution, that Lord Howe with the British ships should interpose 
merely to create a dii ersion and draw the French fleet from the island was agam 
nnluckv, as the Count had not returned on the 17th to the island, though drawn 
ofi from It on the 10th , by which means the land operations were retarded, and 
the w hole subjected to a miscarriage m case of the amral of By ron’s squadron ” 
— ■Wabhisgion’b Letter, Aug 20, 1778 
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llie transpoits were being warped inside the sliips-of-war, 
and the latter anclioied acioss the entrance to the bay, espe- 
cial caie being taken to strengthen the two exticmitics of the 
line, and to pi event the enemy fiom passing inside the weather 
end, as the English ships in aftci years did at the battle of the 
Nile. The Fiench was much more than double the English 
fleet ; and if the latter were destroyed, the transports and 
troops would be tiapped 

D’Eslaing stood down along the English order twice from 
north to south, cannonading at long range, but did not anchor. 
Abandoning then his intentions against the fleet, he moved to 
another bay, landed some Fi cnch soldiers, and assaulted the 
position of the English troops. Failing here also, he ictiied 
to Martinique ; and the Ficncli gariison, which had been 
dinen into the intciior of the island, surrendered. 

It seems scaiccly necessary to point out the admirable dili- 
gence of Adimial Banington, to which and to the skill of his 
dispositions he owed this valuable stiategic success; for such 
it was Sta Lucia was the island next south of Martinique, 
and the haibor of Gios Hot at its noithein end was especially 
adapted to the woik of atching the Fiench depot at Fort 
Eo)al, their principal station in the West Indies Thence 
Rodney puisucd them before his gieat action in 1782. 

The absence of piecise mfoimation causes hesitation in con- 
demning D’Estaing for this mortifying failure. His respon- 
sibility depends upon the wind, which may have been light 
under the land, and upon his power to anchor. The fact, 
however, icmains that he passed twice along the enemy’s 
line within caimon-sliot, yet did not force a decisive action. 
His course was unfavorably criticised by the gieat Suffren, 
then one of his captains^ 

The English had thus retrieved the capture of Dominica, 
winch had been taken on the 8th of September by the Fi ench 
governor of the West India Islands. There being no English 
squadron there, no difficulty had been met. The value of 
Dominica to the French has been pomted out; and it is 
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necessary here to use the example of both Dominica and Sta 
Lucia to enforce what lias before been said, that the posses- 
sion of these smaller islands depended solely upon the na^ al 
preponderance Upon the grasp of tins piinciple held by 
any one will depend his criticism upon the next action of 
D’Estaiiig, to be immediatel}* i elated 
Six months of almost entire quiet followed the affair of Sta. 
Lucia The English were reinforced by the fleet of Bjron, 
who took chief command , but the French, being joined by ten 
more ships-of-the-line, remained supeiioi in numbers About 
the middle of June, Byron sailed with his fleet to protect a laige 
convoy of merchant-ships, bound for England, till they were 
clear of the islands D’Estaing then sent a veiy small expe- 
dition which seized St Yinccnt, June 16, 1779, without diffi- 
culty ; and on the 30th of June he sailed with his whole fleet to 
attack Grenada. Anchoring off Georgetown on the 2d of July, 
lie landed his soldiers, and on the 4tli the garrison of seven 
hundred men surrendered the island. Meanwhile Byron, 
hearing of the loss of St Vincent and probable attack on 
Grenada, sailed with a large convoy of vessels carrying 
troops, and with twenty-one ships-of-the-line, to regain the 
one and relieve the other. Receiving on the way deflnite in- 
formation that the French were before Grenada, he kept on 
for it, rounding the northwest point of the island at day- 
break of July 6. His approach had been reported the day 
before to D’Estaing, who remained at anchoi,^ fearing lest 
with the currents and light winds he might drop too far 
to leeward if he let go the bottom "When the English came 
in sight, the French got under way ; but the confused mass- 
ing of their ships prevented Byron from lecognizmg at once 
the disparity of numbers, they having twenty-five ships-of- 
the-line He made signal for a general chase, and as the 
disorder of the French fleet forced it to form on the lee- 
wardmost ships, the English easily retained the advantage of 
the wind with which they approached. As the action began, 
therefore, the French were to the westward with a partly 
formed line, on the starboard tack, heading north, the rear in 
1 D’Estaing’s position at anchor is marked Tiy the anchor in Plate X. 
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disoider,and to windwaid of the van and centre (Plate X , A). 
The English stood down with a fair wind, steering south by 
west on the port tack (A), between the island and the enemy, 
their leading ships approaching at a slight angle, but heading 
raoic diiectly for Ins yet unformed real , while the English 
convoy u as between its own fleet and the island, under special 
charge of thiee ships (A, a), which weie now called in As 
the signal so fai commanded a general chase, the three fastest 
of the English, among which was the flag of the seeond in 
command, Admiial Bairington, came iindei fiie of the Fiench 
eciitie and lear, apparently unsuppoited (b), and suffeied 
much fiom the consequent conccntiation of fire upon them 
When they i cached the stcinmost ships they woie upon the 
same tack with them and stood north, after and to windward 
of them , and at about the same time Byron, who had not be- 
fore known of the suricndci, saw the French flag flying over 
the foits Signals followed to weai in succession, and foi the 
advanced ships to foim line for mutual support, ceasing the 
geneial chase under which the engagement had hitheito been 
fought. While the main body was still standing south on the 
poi t tack, thice ships, — “ Cornwall,” “ Grafton,” and “ Lion ” 
(c), — obeying literally the signal foi close action, had passed 
much to lecwaid of the others, diawmg upon themselves most 
of the file of the enemy’s line They thus suffered very 
severely in men and spais , and though finally relieved by the 
adi anced ships, as these approached from the southward on 
the opposite tack, they were unable, after wealing (B, c', c"), 
to keep up with the fleet, and so diopped astern and tow'aid the 
Fiench The bulk of the mjuiy sustained by the English fell 
upon these three, upon the thiee advanced ships under Bar- 
rington, and upon two olheis in the real (A, a), w^hich, seeing 
the van so heavily engaged, did not follow the successive 
movement, but bore down straight out of the order, and took 
their places at the head of the column (B, a, a'), — an act 
strongly resembling that which won Nelson such high renown 
at Cape St. Vincent, but involving less responsibility 

1 Of on© of these, the " Monmouth," eixty-foui (a'), it is said that the ofiScers 
of the French flag ship drank to the health of the captain of the “ little black 
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So far ron had conducted his altacli, using the initiatn c 
permitted him b} the adiantagc of the wind and the disordei 
of the Ficncli lear It will be obsened that, though it was 
desirable to lose no time in assailing the latter while in con- 
fusion, it IS questionable whether Baiimgton’s three ships 
should have been allowed to separate as far as Ihej seem to 
ha\e done from the rest of the fleet A general chase is per- 
missible and piopcr when, flora supeiiority of numbers, oiigi- 
nal or acquiied, or fiom the geneial situation, the ships fust 
111 action will not be gi tally outnumbered, or subjected to 
overpowering concentration bcfoie suppoit comes up, oi when 
thci e is probabilit} that the ciicin} niaj escape unless piomptly 
stiiick This was not so heie Noi should the “ Cornwall,” 
“ Grafton,” and “ Lion ” haie been permitted to take a course 
which allowed, almost compelled, the cnciiij to coiicentiato 
rather than diffuse his fire The details of the affair are not 
precise enough to wan ant more comment than naming these 
mistakes, without necessarily attiibuting them to fault on the 
part of the admiial 

The Ficnch had up to this time remained stiictly on the 
defeusiie, in accoi dance with their usual policy Tlicre was 
now offered an oppoitunity for offensne action which tested 
D’Estaing’s piofessional qualities, and to appreciate which 
the situation at the moment must bo understood Both fleets 
were bj this on the starboard tack, heading north (B, B, B), 
theFieiich toloewaid The lattci had rcccned little injury 
in their motiie power, though their line was not in peifcct 
order, but the English, owing to the faulty attaek, had seven 
ships seriously ci ippled, foui of w Inch — the “ Monmouth ” (a') 
“Grafton,” “Cornwall” (o'), and “Lion” (c") — were dis- 
abled The last three, by thiee p m , were a league astein and 

fillip ” Ships’ names, like those of families, often haie a marked career A for- 
mer " Monmouth," twenty \ oars before, had attacked and taken, practicallj sin- 
gle handed, the “Fondroiant,” eighty four, ono of the finest ships in the French 
navr She was then commanded b} a Captain Gardiner,- n lio, having com- 
manded Bang’s ship in the battle which led to his c%.ccntiou, nas moied b} liis 
mortification at the result of that afEair to dare such desperate odds, and lliercbv 
lost his life Tlie same ship, here pnnished so severely off Grenada, v, ill be found 
in like sturdy fight, under another captain, three yeau later in India 
24 
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mucli to leeward of their line, being in fact neaier the French 
than the English , while the speed of the English fleet was 
necessarily reduced to that of the crippled ships remaining in 
line These conditions bring out strongly the embarrassments 
of a fleet whose injuiies aie concentiated upon a few ships, 
instead of being distiibuted among all; the ten or twelve 
which were practically untouched had to conform to the 
capabilities of the others D’Estaing, with twenty-five ships, 
now had Byron to windward of him with seventeen or eighteen 
capable of holding together, but slower and less handy than 
their enemies, and saw him tactically embarrassed by the care 
of a convoy to wmdwaid and three disabled ships to leeward. 
Under these circumstances three couises were open to the 
French admiral (1) He might stretch ahead, and, tacking 
in succession, place himself between Byron and the convoy, 
throwing his fiigates among the latter , (2) He might tack 
his fleet together and stand up to the English line to bring 
on a geneial action, or (3) he could, after going about, cut 
off the three disabled ships, which might bring on a general 
action with less exposure 

None of these did he do As regards the first, he, knowing 
the criticisms of the fleet, wrote home that his line was too 
much disordered to allow it Whatever the technical irregu- 
larity, it IS diSicult to believe that, with the relative power of 
motion in the two fleets, the attempt was hopeless The third 
alternative probably presented the greatest advantage, for it 
insured the separation between the enemy’s mam body and 
the crippled ships, and might very probably exasperate the 
British admiral into an attack under most hazardous condi- 
tions It is stated by English authoiities that Byron said he 
would have borne down again, had any attack been made 
on them. At three p m D’Estaing tacked all together, form- 
ing line on the lee ship,^ and stood to the southward again 

1 The line BC shows the final direction of the French line-of-battle, the lee 
ship (o) ha^ ing tacked and standing to o’, while the other ships took position in 
her wake Though not expressly stated, Bjron doubtless formed m the same 
way on a parallel line Into this new line the disabled ships (c'), which conld 
scarcely hai e made good the course they were heading, would be easily recen ed 
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The English imitated tins movement, except the ^an ship 
“Monmouth” (a'), iihich being too badlj huit to manojuvie 
kept on to the northward, and the three separated ships Two 
of these (o') kept on north and passed once moie under the 
French broadsides , but the * Lion” (c")} unable to keep to the 
wind, kept bioad off before it across the bows of the cncnij, 
for Jamaica, a thousand miles away She was not puisued , 
a single transport was the sole maritime trophy of the Ficnch 
“Had the admiral’s seamanship equalled his courage,” wiote 
the celebrated Suffren, who commanded the French van ship, 
“wo would not have suffeicd foui dismasted vessels to escape ” 
“ D’Estaiiig, at the age of thirty, bad been transfen ed fiom 
the army to the nav} with the prcmatuie rank of real -admiral 
The navy did not credit him with nautical ability when the 
wai broke out, and it is safe to say that its opinion was jus- 
tified by his conduct during it”* “Braie as bis sword, 
D’Estamg was alwaj s the idol of the soldier, the idol of the 
seaman; but moial authority over bis oiTiceis failed bun 
on several occasions, notwithstanding the maiked protection 
extended to him by the king ”2 

Another cause than incapacity as a seaman has usually 
been assigned by Fiencb historians for the impotent action 
of D’Estaing on this occasion He looked upon Grenada, 
they say, as the real objective of his efforts, and considered 
the English fleet a very secondaiy concern Eamatuelle, a 
naval tactician who served actively in this war and wiote 
under the Empire, cites this case, which he couples with 
that of Yorktown and others, as exemplifying the tiue 
policy of naval war His words, which probably reflect the 
current opinion of his service in that day, as they certainly 
do the policy of French governments, call for more than 
passing mention, as they involve principles worthy of most 
serious discussion — 

“ The French navy has always preferred the glory of assuring or 
preserving a conquest to that, more brilliant perhaps, but actually 


1 Chevalier Hist de la hlariae PianfaiBe 
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less real, of taking a few ships , and in that it has approached more 
nearly the true end to he proposed an war "What in fact would the 
loss of a few ships matter to the English ^ The essential point is to 
attack them in their possessions, the immediate source of their com- 
mercial wealth and of their maritime power The war of 1778 fur- 
nishes examples which prove the devotion of the French admirals to 
the true interests of the country. The preservation of the island of 
Grenada, the reduction of Yorktown where the English army surren- 
dered, the conquest of the island of St. Cliristopher, were the re- 
sult of great battles in which the enemy was allowed to retreat un- 
distuihed, rather than risk givmg him a chance to succor the points 
attacked ” 

The issue could not be more squarely raised than in the 
case of Grenada. No one will deny that there are moments 
when a piobahle military success is to be foiegone, or post- 
poned, in favor of one greater or more decisive. The posi- 
tion of De Grasse at the Chesapeake, in 1781, with the fate of 
Yoiktown hanging in the balance, is in point; and it is here 
coupled with that of D’Estaing at Grenada, as though both 
stood oil the same grounds Both are justified alike ; not on 
their 1 espective merits as fitting the particular cases, but upon 
a geneial piinciple. Is that piinciple sound ? The bias of 
the wiiter quoted betrays itself unconsciously, in saying “ a 
few ships ” A whole navy is not usually to be crushed at 
a blow; a few ships mean an ordinary naval victory. In 
Rodney’s famous battle only five ships were taken, though 
Jamaica was saved thereby. 

In Older to determine the soundness of the principle, which 
is claimed as being illustrated by these two cases (St Chris- 
topher will be discussed later on), it is necessary to examine 
what was the advantage sought, and what the determining 
factor of success in either case At Yorktown the advantage 
sought was the capture of Cornwallis’s aimy, the objective 
was the destruction of the enemy’s organized military force 
on shore At Grenada the chosen objective was the posses- 
sion of a piece of territory of no great military value ; for it 
must be remarked that all these smaller Antilles, if held in 
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force at all, multiplied large detachments, whose mutual sup 
poit depended wholly upon the navy These large detach- 
ments were liable to be crushed separately, if not supported 
by the na\ j , and if naval superiority is to be maintained, the 
enemy’s navy must bo crushed Grenada, near and to lee- 
ward of Barbadoes and Sta Lucia, both held strongly by the 
English, was peculiaily weak to the French; but sound mili- 
tary policy for all these islands demanded one or two stiongly 
fortified and garrisoned nai al bases, and dependence foi the 
rest upon the fleet Beyond this, security against attacks by 
single cruisers and privateers alone was needed 
Such were the objectnes in dispute What was the deter- 
mining factor in this stnfe ’ Surely the navy, the organized 
military force afloat Cornwallis’s fate depended absolutely 
upon the sea. It is useless to speculate upon tlie result, had 
the odds on the 6th of September, 1781, in favor of De Grasse, 
been reversed , if the French, instead of fn e ships more, had 
bad five ships less than the English As it was, De Grasse, 
when that fight began, had a superiority oier the English 
equal to the result of a hard-won fight The question then 
was, should he risk the almost certain decisive victory oi er 
the organized enemy’s force ashoie, for the sake of a much 
more doubtful advantage over the organized force afloat’ 
This was not a question of Toiktown, but of Cornwallis and 
his army , there is a great deal m the way things are put 
So stated, — and the statement needs no modifications, — 
there can be but one answer Let it be remaikcd clearly, 
however, that both De Grasse’s alternatives brought before 
him the organized forces as the objective 

Not so with D’Estaing at Grenada His superiority in 
numbers over the English was neaily as great as that of De 
Grasse, his alternative objectives were the organized force 
afloat and a small island, fertile, but militarily unimportant. 
Grenada is said to have been a strong position for defence , 
but intrinsic strength does not give importance, if the position 
has not strategic value To save the island, he refused to 
use an enormous advantage fortune had given him over the 
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fleet Yet upon the strife between the two navies depended 
the tenure of the islands Seiiously to hold the West India 
Islands required, first, a powerful seaport, which the French 
had , second, the control of the sea For the latter it was 
necessary, not to multiply detachments in the islands, but to 
destroy the enemy’s navy, which may be accurately called 
the army in the field The islands were but rich towns ; 
and not moie than one or two fortified towns, or posts, were 
needed 

It may safely be said that the principle which led to D’Es- 
taing’s action was not, to say the least, unqualifiedly correct ; 
for it led him wrong. In the case of Yorktown, the principle 
as stated by Ramatuelle is not the justifying reason of De 
Grasse’s conduct, though it likely enough was the real rea- 
son What justified De Grasse was that, the event depending 
upon the unshaken control of the sea, for a short time only, 
he already had it by his greater numbers Had the numbers 
been equal, loyalty to the military duty of the hour must 
have foiced him to fight, to stop the attempt which the Eng- 
lish admiial would certainly have made. The destruction of 
a few ships, as Ramatuelle slightingly puts it, gives just that 
superiority to which the happy result at Yorktown was due. 
As a general principle, this is undoubtedly a better objective 
than that pursued by the French. Of course, exceptions will 
be found , but those exceptions will probably be where, as at 
Yorktown, the military force is struck at directly elsewhere, 
or, as at Port Mahon, a desirable and powerful base of that 
force IS at stake , though e^ en at Mahon it is doubtful 
whether the prudence was not misplaced. Had Hawke or 
Boscawen met with Byng’s disaster, they would not have 
gone to Gibraltar to repair it, unless the Fiench admiral 
had followed up his first blow with others, increasing their 
disability 

Grenada was no doubt very dear in the eyes of D’Estaing, 
because it was his only success After making the failures 
at the Delaware, at New Yoik, and at Khode Island, with the 
mortifying affair at Sta Lucia, it is difficult to understand 
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the confidence in Inm expressed by some French writers 
Gifted with a biilliant and contagious personal daiing, he 
distinguished himself most highly, when an admiral, by lead- 
ing in person assaults upon intienchments at Sta Lucia and 
Grenada, and a few months later in the unsuccessful attack 
upon. Savannah 

During the absence of the French navy in the winter of 
1778-79, the English, controlling now the sea with a few 
of their ships that had not gone to the West Indies, deter- 
mined to shift the scene of the continental war to the South- 
ern States, where there was believed to be a large number of 
loyalists The expedition was directed upon Georgia, and 
was so far successful that Savannah fell into their hands in 
the last days of 1778 The whole State speedily submitted. 
Operations were thence extended into South Carolina, but 
failed to bring about the capture of Charleston 

Word of these events was sent to D’Estaing in the West 
Indies, accompanied by urgent representations of the dangei 
to the Carolines, and the murmurings of the people against 
the French, who were accused of forsaking their allies, hav- 
ing rendered them no service, but on the contrary having 
profited by the cordial help of the Bostonians to refit their 
crippled fleet There was a sting of truth in the alleged 
failure to help, which impelled D’Estaing to disregard the 
orders actually in his hands to return at once to Europe 
with certain ships Instead of obeying them he sailed for 
the American coast with twenty-two ships-of-the-line, havnng 
in view two objects, — the relief of the Southern States and 
an attack upon New York in conjunction with Washington’s 
army. 

Arriving off the coast of Georgia on the 1st of September, 
D’Estaing took the English wholly at unawares , but the fatal 
lack of promptness, which had previously marked the com- 
mand of this very daring man, again betrayed his good 
fortune. Dallying at first before Savannah, the fleeting of 
precious days again brought on a change of conditions, and 
the approach of the bad-weather season impelled him, too 
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slow at fiist, into a picmature assault. In it lie displayed 
Ins accustomed gallantry, figbtmg at the head of his column, 
as did the Ameiican geneial, hut the lesult was a bloody 
lejiulse The siege was laised, and D’Estaing sailed at once 
for France, not only giving up his piojcct upon New Yoik, 
but abandoning the Soulhcin Stales to the enemy The 
lalue of this help fiom the great sea powei of Fiance, thus 
ciuelly dangled befoie the ejes of the Ameiicans only to be 
withdiawn, was shown by the action of the English, who 
abandoned Non port in the utmost haste ■« hen they learned 
the presence of the Fiench fleet Withdiawal had been 
before decided upon, but D’Estaing’s coming conveited it 
into flight 

After the departure of D’Estaing, which involved that of 
the whole Fiench fleet, — for the ships which did not go 
back to France leturned to the West Indies, — the Eng- 
lish icsumcd the attack upon the Southern States, which 
had for a moment been suspended The fleet and aimy 
left New Yoik for Geoigia m the last weeks of 1779, and 
after assembling at Tjbee, moved upon Chaileston by is ay 
of Edisto The poweilessness of the Ameiicans upon the 
sea left this movement unembariassed save by single ci nis- 
eis, which picked up some stragglcis, — affording another 
lesson of the petty lesults of a meicly cruising warfaie 
The siege of Chaileston began at the end of March, — the 
English ships soon after passing the bar and Foit Moul- 
tiie without seiious damage, and anchoiing within gunshot 
of the place Foit Moultrie was soon and easily reduced 
by land approaches, and the city itself was surrendered 
on the 12tli of May, after a siege of forty days The whole 
State was then quickly overrun and brought into military 
subjection. 

The fragments of D’Estamg’s late fleet were joined by a 
reinforcement from France under the Comte de Guichen, 
who assumed chief command in the West Indian seas March 
22, 1780. The next day he sailed for Sta. Lucia, which he 
hoped to find unprepared; but a crusty, haid-fighting old 
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admiral of the liadilional English hpc, Sii IlydG Paikei, 
had so settled Ininsclf at the anchoiage, witli sixteen ships, 
that Guichcn with his twcnti-tvro would not attack The 
opportuniti , if it -ncie one, did not lecur Ec Gindien, le- 
turiiing to Jlartinique, anchored thcic on the 27th, and the 
same day Paikcr at Sti Lucia was joined hj the new Eng- 
lish commandcr-m-chicf, Bodney 

This since celebiatcd, hut then only distinguished, admiial 
was sixtj-tuo 3 cats old at the time of assuming a command 
wheie he was to uin an undjing fame Of distinguished 
courage and professional skill, but \iilh extiavagant if not 
irregular habits, mono} cmbaiiassments had detained him 
in exile in France at the time the wai began A boast of 
his ability to deal with the French fleet, if circumstances 
enabled him to go back to England, led a Ficnch nobleman 
who heaid it to assume his debts, moied b} feelings in 
which chivalry and national pique piobably boic equal shaies 
Upon his return he was gnen a command, and sailed, in Janu- 
ai 3 , 1780, with a fleet of twenty ships-of-the-hne, to relicie 
Gibi altar, then closely imcsted Off Cadiz, with a good luck 
foi which he was proicrbial, he fell 111 with a Spanish fleet 
of eleven ships-of-the-line, which awkwaidly held their ground 
until too late to fly ^ Throwing out the signal foi a geiieial 
chase, and cutting in to leeward of the enemy, between them 
and their port, Bodney, despite a dark and stormy night, 
succeeded in blowing up one ship and taking six Hasten- 
ing on, he lelievcd Gibialtar, placing it out of all dangci 
from want, and then, leaving the piizes and the bulk of his 
fleet, sailed with the rest for his station 

Despite his brilliant personal courage and professional 
skill, which in the matter of tactics was far in adiance of 
his contemporaries in England, Rodney, as a commander-in- 
chief, belongs lather to the wary, cautious school of the 
French tacticians than to the impetuous, unbounded eager- 

1 Dnnkwater, m his history of the slepe of Gibraltar, e\plains that the Span 
ish admiral believed that Rodnej would not accompanv the con'voy to the Straits, 
but had separated from it He did not detect his nustahe until too late 
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ness of Nelson. As m Tourville we liave seen the desperate 
fighting of the seventeenth century, unwilling to leave its 
enemy, merging into the formal, artificial — -we may almost 
say trifling — parade tactics of the eighteenth, so m Rodney 
we shall see the transition fiom those ceiemonious duels to 
an action which, while skilful in conception, aimed at serious 
results For it would he unjust to Rodney to press the com- 
parison to the Fiench admiials of his day. With a skill 
that De Guichen recognized as soon as they crossed swords, 
Rodney meant mischief, not idle flourishes Whatever inci- 
dental favoi s fortune might bestow by the way, the objective 
from which his eye never wandeied was the Fiench fleet, — 
the organized military foice of the enemy on the sea And 
on the day when Foitune forsook the opponent who had neg- 
lected her ofteis, when the conqueror of Coinwallis failed 
to stiike while he had Rodney at a disadvantage, the latter 
won a victory which redeemed England fiom the depths of 
anxiety, and restoied to her by one blow all those islands 
which the cautious tactics of the allies had for a moment 
gained, save only Tobago 

De Guichen and Rodney met for the first time on the 17th 
of Apiil, 1780, tliice weeks aftei the arrival of the latter. 
The Fiench fleet was beating to wmdwaid in the Channel 
between Maitinique and Dominica, when the enemy was 
made in the southeast. A day was spent in manoeuvring 
for the weathei-gage, which Rodney got. The two fleets 
being now well to leewaid of the islands ^ (Plate XI), both 
on the stai board tack heading to the north waid and the 
French on the lee bow of the English, Rodney, who was carry- 
ing a pi ess of sail, signalled to his fleet that he meant to 
attack the enemy’s rear and centre with his whole force , and 
when he had reached the position he thought suitable, ordered 
them to keep away eight points (90°) together (A, A, A). 
De Guichen, seeing the dangei of the rear, wore his fleet all 
together and stood down to succor it. Rodney, finding him- 
self foiled, hauled up again on the same tack as the enemy, 
1 The place where the battle ivae fought is shown by the crossed flags 
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both fleets novr heading to the souths aid and eastwaid^ 
Later, he again iinde signal for battle, followed an hour 
aftei, just at noon, bv the oidcr (quoting lii^ own despatch), 
“for c\cri Miip to bear down and f«tcci foi hci opposite in 
the cneini s line' This, which sounds like the old stor^ of 
ship to sliip Kodno} explains to ha\c meant her opposite at 
the moment not her ojipositc in niinieiical ordei Ills own 
words aic “In a slanting position that m\ leading ships 
might attack the a an shijis of the cnem}’s ccntie di\ision, 
and the whole Biitish fleet be opposed to onh two thirds 
of the cneim ’’ (11 I>) The difliciilt} and misimdei stand- 
ing which followed seem to line sprung inaiiil} fiom the 
dcfectue chaiacter of the snrnal book Instead of doing as 
the admiial wished, the leading ships (a) earned sail so as 
to leach then supposed station abicast then niinieiical oppo- 
site in the 01 del Kodiio} stated afterward that when he 
bore down the second tunc, the ricnch fleet was in aver} 
cMciidcd line of battle , and that, had his orders been obejed, 
the cent 1C and rcai must ha\c been disabled bcfoic the ^an 
could ha^c joined 

Thcic seems c\ciy reason to bclicac that Rodnej’s inten- 
tions throughout were to double on the Ficncli, as assorted 
The failure sprang from the signal-book and tactical mcfli 
ciciicj of the fleet, for which he, haMng latcl} joined, was not 
answ crable But the ugliness of his fence w as so apparent to 
Dc Giiichcn, that he exclaimed, when the English fleet kept 
away the first time, that si\ or sc\cn of his ships wcie 
gone , and sent word to Rodney that if his signals had been 
obejed he would have had him for his piisonci - A more 

> The black ships, m position A, represent the English ships hearing down 
npon the Trench centre and rear Tlic line a r is the hne-of battle from lan to 
rear before bearing down The positions x', r', nro those of the ^an and rear 
ships iftor hauling up on the port tack, when the French wore 

- In a SCI ere reprimand addressed to Captain Carkett, commanding the lead 
ing ship of the English line, bj Rodnev, he sajs “Your leading in the manner 
you did, induced others to follow so bad an c'^ample , and thcrcbv, forgetting 
that the signal for the lino was at onh two cables’ length distance from each 
other, the a an dnision was led bj jou to more than tuo leagues distance from the 
centre division, wliiih was thereby exposed to the greatest strength of the enemy, 
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convincing proof tliat he recognized the dangeronsness of his 
enemy is to be found in the fact that he took care not to iiave 
the lee-gage m their subsequent encounters Rodney’s caie- 
ful plans being upset, he showed that with them he earned all 
the stubborn couiage of the most downright fighter, taking 
his own ship close to the enemy and ceasing only when the 
latter hauled off, her foiemast and mainyaid gone, and her 
hull so damaged that she could hardly be kept afloat 

An incident of this battle mentioned by French wi iters 
and by Botta,^ who piobably drew upon Fiencli authoiities, 
but not found in the English accounts, shows the ciitical 
natuie of the attack in the apprehension of the French. 
According to them, Rodney, marking a gap in their order 
due to a ship in lear of the Piench admiial being out of 
station, tiled to break tlnough(b), but the captain of the 
“Destin,” sevcnty-foui, pressed up undei moie sail and thiew 
himself across the path of the English ninety-gun ship 

“The action of the ‘ Destm ’ was 3ustly praised,” says Lapeyrouse- 
Bonfils. “ The fleet ran the danger of almost certain defeat, but for 
the bravery of M de Goimpy Such, after the affair, was the opinion of 
the whole French squadron Yet, admitting that our hue was broken, 
nhat disasters then would necessarily threaten the fleet ^ Would it 
not always have been easy for our lear to remedy the accident by 
promptly standing on to fill the place of the vessels cut off ? That 
movement would necessarily have brought about a meUe, which nould 
have turned to the advantage of the fleet having the bravest and most 
devoted captains But then, as under the empire, it was an acknowl- 
edged principle that ships cut off were ships taken, and the belief 
wrought Its own fulfilment.” 

The effect of breaking an enemy’s line, or ordcr-of-battle, 
depends upon several conditions The essential idea is to 

and not properly supported" {Life, ^ol i p 351) Bj all rules of tactical 
common sense it would seem that the other ships should haie takeu their distance 
from their next astern, that is, should hai e closed toward the centre In conver- 
sation with Sir Gilbert Blane, who was not in this action, Bodney stated that the 
French line extended four leagues in length, "as if De Guichcn thought vra 
meant to run away from him” (Naial Chronide, vol xsv p 402) 

1 History of the American Bevolution 
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divide the opposing force by penetiatmg thiough an interval 
found, or made, m it, and then to coiicentiate upon that one 
of the fractions Tvliich can be least easilj helped by the 
other In a column of ships this nill usually be the lear 
The compactness of the oider attacked, the number of the 
ships cut off, the length of time during which they can be 
isolated and outnumbeied, will all affect the icsults A 
very great factor m the issue uill be the moral effect, the 
confusion introduced into a line thus broken Ships coming 
up toward the break are stopped, the rear doubles up, while 
the ships ahead continue their course Such a moment 
IS critical, and calls foi instant action, but the men are 
rare who in an unforeseen emeigcncy can see, and at once 
take the right couise, especially if, being subordmates, 
they incur responsibility In such a scene of confusion tlie 
English, without piesumption, hoped to profit by their bet- 
tei seamanship, for it is not only “courage and de\otion,” 
but skill, w'hich then tells All these effects of “bi cak- 
ing the line” received illustration m Rodney’s great battle 
in 1782 

De Guichen and Rodney met twice again in the following 
month, but on neither occasion did the French admiral take 
the favorite lee-gage of his nation Meanwhile a Spanish 
fleet of twelve ships-of-the-line was on its way to join the 
French- Rodney ciuised to windwaid of Martinique to inter- 
cept them , but the Spanish admiral kept a northerly course, 
sighted Guadeloupe, and thence sent a despatch to De Guichen, 
who joined his allies and escorted them into port The great 
preponderance of the coalition, in numbers, laised the fears of 
the English islands , but lack of harmony led to delays and 
hesitations, a terrible epidemic raged in the Spanish squad- 
ron, and the intended operations came to nothing In August 
De Guichen sailed for France with fifteen ships Rodney, 
Ignorant of his destination, and anxious about both North 
America and Jamaica, divided his fleet, leaving one half in 
the islands, and with the remainder sailing for New York, 
where he arrived on the 12th of September. The risk thus 
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run was -vciy gieat, and scarcely iustifiable , but no ill effect 
followed the disiicisal of foiccs.^ Had Dc Guichen intended 
to turn upon Jamaica, oi, as was expected by Washington, 
upon New Yoik, ncitlier part of Rodney’s fleet could well have 
withstood him. Two chances of disastei, instead of one, were 
lun, by being in small foice on two fields instead of in full 
foice on one 

Rodney’s an\iety about Noilh Amciica was well giounded. 
On the 12th of July of this jear the long ex'pected Fieiich 
succoi aimed, — five thousand Piench tioops undci Rocham- 
bcau and seven ships-of-the-line under De Ternay. ITence 
the English, though still supciior at sea, felt foiced to con- 
centiate at Now Yoik, and weie unable to stiengthen their 
operations in Caiolina. The difficulty and distance of move- 
ments by land gave such an advantage to sea power that 
Lafayette uiged the Ficnch govcinment fuither to incicase 
the fleet, but it was still natuially and piopcily attentiie to 
its own immediate interests m the Antilles It was not } et 
time to delncr Amciica 

Rodney, having escaped the great huiricano of October, 
1780, by his absence, leturned to the West Indies latei in 
the year, and soon after heaid of the war between England 
and Holland , which, proceeding fiom causes which will be 
mentioned later, was declaied December 20, 1780 The ad- 
mu al at once seized the Dutch islands of St. Eustatius and 
St Mai tin, besides numerous mei chant-ships, with propcity 
amounting in all to fifteen million dollais These islands, 
while still neutial, had played a role similar to that of Nas- 
sau dm mg the Amciican Civil War, and had become a gieat 
depot of contiaband goods, immense quantities of which now 
fell into the English hands. 

The year 1780 had been gloomy for the cause of the United 
States. The battle of Camden had seemed to settle the Eng- 
lish yoke on South Carolina, and the enemy formed high hopes 
of conti oiling both North Carolina and Yiiginia. The tieason 
of Arnold following had increased the depression, which was 
1 For Rodney’s reasons, SCO his Life, Aol i pp 3G5, 376 
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but partially relieved by the victoiy at King’s Mountain The 
substantial aid of Fiench tioops -was the most cheerful spot 
in the situation Yet even that had a clieckeied light, the 
second division of the intended help being blocked in Bi est 
by the English fleet , while the final failure of Dc Guiclicn to 
appear, and Rodne} coming m his stead, made the hopes of 
the campaign fruitless 

A peiiod of vehement and decisive action was, howcvei, at 
hand At the end of Maich, 1781, the Comte de Grasse sailed 
from Blest with twent}-si\ ships-of-thc-Imc and a laige con- 
vo} 171160 ofl! the Azores, fne ships paited company foi 
the East Indies, under Suffren, of whom more w ill be heard 
later on De Giasse came in sight of Martinique on the 28lh 
of Apiil Adinnal Hood (Rodney haiiiig remained behind at 
St Eustatius) was blockading before Fort Ro3al, the Ficnch 
port and arsenal on the lee side of the island, in which were 
four ships-of-the-lme, when lus lookouts reported the cnem} ’s 
fleet Hood had tw’O objects before him, — one to prei ent the 
junction of the four blockaded ships with the approaching 
fleet, the other to keep the latter from getting between him 
and Gios Hot Bay m Sta Lucia Instead of effecting this 
in the next twenty-four hours, by beating to windwaid of 
the Diamond Rock^ his fleet got so far to leeward that De 
Giasse, passing through the channel on the 29th, headed up 
for Fort Royal, keeping his convoy between the fleet and the 
island For this false position Hood was severely blamed by 
Rodney, but it may have been due to light winds and the lee 
current. However that be, the four ships in Fort Royal got 
under way and joined the mam body The English had now 
only eighteen ships to the French twentj-four, and the latter 
were to windward , but though thus in the proportion of four 
to three, and having the power to attack, De Grasse would not 
do it The fear of exposmg his convoy prevented him from 
running the chance of a serious engagement Great must 
have been his distrust of his forces, one would say. When 
IS a navy to fight, if this was not a time ? He earned on 
a distant cannonade, with results so far against the English 
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as to make Ins backwaidness yet more extiaordiiiaiy Can 
a poliey oi a tradition which justifies such a line of conduct 
be good? 

The following day, April 30, De Giasse, having thrown away 
his chance, attempted to follow Ilood , but the lattci had no 
longer any icason for fighting, and his oiiginal mfciioiity was 
increased by the se\eie injuiies of some ships on the 29th. 
Dc Giasse could not o\citake him, owing to the inferior speed 
of his fleet, many of the ships not being coppeied, — a fact 
woitliy of note, as Fiench vessels by model and sixe wcie gen- 
erally faster than English; but this supei loi ity was saciificed 
thiougli the delay of the government m adopting the new 
impio\ement. 

Hood icjomcd Rodney at Antigua , and De Giasse, after re- 
maining a shoit time at Foit Rojal, made an attempt upon 
Gios Hot Bay, the possession of -tthich by the English kept 
all the movements of his fleet under surveillance Foiled 
heie, he moved against Tobago, which suircndeicd June 2, 
1781 Sailing thence, after some minor opeialions, he an- 
chored on the 26th of July at Cap Fiangais (now* Cape Hay- 
tien), in the island of Hayti. Hcie he found awaiting him a 
Fiench fiigate fiom the United States, beaiing despatches 
fiom Washington and Rochambeau, upon which he was to 
take the most momentous action that fell to any Fiench 
admiial duiiiig the war 

The invasion of the Southern States by the English, be- 
ginning ill Georgia and follow'ed by the taking of Chailes- 
ton and the militaiy contiol of the two extreme States, had 
been piesscd on to the noithwaid by way of Camden into 
North Carolina On the 16th of August, 1780, Geneial Gates 
was totally defeated at Camden ; and dining the following 
nine months the English undei Cornwallis persisted in their 
attempts to overrun North Caiohna These operations, the 
nariation of which is foreign to our immediate subject, had 
ended by forcing Cornwallis, despite many successes in actual 
encounter, to fall back exhausted towaid the seaboaid, and 
finally upon Wilmington, in which place depots foi such a 
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contmgencv had been established His opponent, Geneial 
Greene, then turned the Amciican troops toward South Caro- 
lina Cornwallis, too ■weak to dieam of conti oiling, or eien 
.penetrating, into the intciior of an nnfiicndly country, had 
now to choose between retuining to Charleston, to assure there 
and in South Carolina the shaken Bnti«h power, and moiing 
northward again into Yirginia, there to ]oin hands with a 
small expeditionarj force operating on the James Rner under 
Generals Phillips and Arnold To fall back would be a con- 
fession that the weaij marching and fighting of months past 
had been without results, and the general readily convinced 
himself that the Chesapeake was the proper seat of war, even 
if Isew’ York itself had to be abandoned The commander-in 
chief, Sir Henry Clinton, b> no means shared this opinion, 
upon which was justified a step taken without asking him 
“Operations in the Chesapeake,” he wrote, “are attended 
with gieat risk unless we aie sure of a permanent superioiity 
at sea I tremble for the fatal consequences that may ensue ” 
For Cornwallis, taking tire matter into his own hands, had 
marched from Wilmington on the 26th of April, 1781, joining 
the British alieady at Petersburg on the 20th of May The 
forces thus united numbered seien thousand men. Dinen 
back from the open country of South Carolina into Charles- 
ton, there now lemained two ceiities of British power, — at 
New York and in the Chesapeake With New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in the hands of the Americans, communication 
between the two depended wholly upon the sea 

Despite his unfavorable criticism of Cornwallis’s action, 
Clinton had himself alieady risked a large detachment in 
the Chesapeake A body of sixteen hiindied men under Bene- 
dict Arnold had ravaged the country of the James and 
burned Richmond in January of this same jear In the 
hopes of capturing Arnold, Lafayette had been sent to Vir- 
ginia with a nucleus of twelve hundred troops, and on the 
evening of the 8th of March the French squadron at Newport 
sailed, in concerted movement, to control the waters of the 
bay. Admiral Arbuthnot, commanding the English fleet lying 
25 
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in Gardiner’s Bay,i learned the departuie by his lookouts, and 
staited in puismt on the morning of the 10th, thirty-six houis 
later Favored either by diligence or luck, he made such good 
time that "when the two fleets came in sight of each other, 
a little outside of the capes of the Chesapeake, the English 
were leading ^ (Plate XII , A, A). They at once went about 
to meet their enemy, who, on his pait, formed a Ime-of-battle 
The wind at this time was west, so that neither could head 
directly into the bay. 

The two fleets were nearly equal m strength, there being 
eight ships on each side; but the English had one mnety- 
gim ship, while of the French one was only a heavy frigate, 
which was put into the line Nevertheless, the case was emi- 
nently one for the general French policy to have determined 
the action of a vigoious chief, and the failuie to see the mat- 
ter thiough must fall upon the good-will of Commodore Des- 
touches, or upon some other cause than that pieference for 
the ulterior objects of the operations, of which the reader of 
French naval history heais so much The weathei was bois- 
terous and thieatemng, and the wind, after hauling once or 
twice, settled down to northeast, wuth a big sea, but was then 
fair for entering the bay. The two fleets weie by this time 
both on the port tack standing out to sea, the French leading, 
and about a point on the weather bow of the English (B, B) 
From this position they wore in succession (c) ahead of the 
latter, taking the lee-gage, and thus gaming the use of their 
lower batteries, which the heavy sea forbade to the weather- 
gage The English stood on till abreast the enemy’s line 
(a, b), when they wore together, and soon after attacked in 
the usual manner, and with the usual results (C) The thiee 
van ships were veiy badly injured aloft, but in their turn, 
throwing their force mainly on the two leaders of the enemy, 
crippled them seiiously in hulls and rigging. The French van 
then kept away, and Arbuthnot, in perplexity, ordered his 

^ At the eastern end of Long Island. 

2 The French ascribe this disad-vantage to the fact that some of their ships 
were not coppered 
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van to haul the vind again M Dcstoiiches noiv executed a 
• 1 er} neat movement by defiling Signalling his i an to haul 
up on the other tack (c), he led the icst of his squadion by 
the disabled English ships, and after gning them the suc- 
cessive broadsides of his comparatii cly fresh ships, woie (d), 
and out to sea (D) This was the end of the battle, in which 
the English certainly got the worst , but with their usual 
tenacity of purpose, being unable to pursue then enemy afloat, 
they steel cd for the bay (D), made the junction with Arnold, 
and thus broke up the plans of the Ficiich and Americans, 
from which so much had been hoped by Washington There 
can be no doubt, after careful reading of the accounts, that 
after the fighting the French were m better foice than the 
English, and they in fact claimed the victory , yet the ulte- 
rior objects of the expedition did not tempt them again to tiy 
the issue with a fleet of about their own size ^ 

The way of the sea being thus open and held in force, two 
thousand more English troops sailing from New York reached 
Yirginia on the 2Gth of March, and the subsequent arriial of 
Cornwallis in May raised the number to seven thousand The 
operations of the contending foices duiing the spring and 
summer months, in which Lafayette commanded the Ameii- 
cans, do not concern our subject Early in August, Corn- 
wallis, acting under ordcis from Clinton, withdrew his troops 
into the peninsula between the Yoik and James rivers, aud 
occupied Yorktown 

W ashington and Rochambeau had met on the 21st of May, 
and decided that the situation demanded that the effort of the 
French West Indian fleet, when it came, should be directed 
against either New Yoik or the Chesapeake This was the 
tenor of the despatch found by De Grasse at Cap Fran§ais, 

1 That the French goTcmment was not satisfied with M Destouches’s action 
can he safely inferred from its delaj to reword the officers of the squadron, 
which called forth much feeling and ^ery liiely lemonstranccs The French 
asserted that Arhuthnot was hooted in the streets of New York and recalled by 
his government The latter is a mistake, as he went home by his own request , 
bnt the former is likely enough Both commanders reversed in this case the 
usual naial pohc} of their nations 
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and meantime the allied generals drew then tioops toward 
New Yoik, where they would be on hand for the furtherance 
of one object, and neaici the second if they had to make for it 

In either case the result, in the opinion both of Washington 
and of the Fiench government, depended upon supeiioi sea 
power ; but Rochambeau had piivately notified the admiral 
that his own piefeience was for the Chesapeake as the scene 
of the intended opeiations, and moieo^ei the French gov- 
01 nnient had declined to furnish the means for a formal siege 
of New Yoik^ The ontcipiise therefoie assumed the form 
of an extensive militaiy combination, dependent upon case 
and rapidity of movement, and upon blinding the eyes of the 
enemy to the real objective, — purposes to which the peculiar 
qualities of a navy admirably lent themselves The shelter 
distance to be tiaverscd, the grcatei depth of water and 
easier pilotage of the Chesapeake, weie fuither leasons wrhich 
would commend the scheme to the judgment of a seaman ; 
and De Giassc readily accepted it, without making difficulties 
or demanding modifications which would have involved dis- 
cussion and delay. 

Hainng made his decision, the Fiench admiral acted with 
gieat good judgment, promptitude, and Mgoi The same 
fiigate that bi ought despatches fiom Wasliington was sent 
back, so that by August 15th the allied gcneials knew of the 
intended coming of the fleet Thirty-five hundred soldiers 
were spared by the governor of Cap Fran 9 ais, upon the 
condition of a Spanish squadion anchoimg at the place, which 
De Giasse piocured He also raised fiom the governor of 
Havana the money ui gently needed by the Ameiicans, and 
finally, instead of weakening his force by sending convoys 
to France, as the court had wished, he took every available 
ship to the Chesapeake To conceal his coming as long as 
possible, he passed through the Bahama Channel, as a less 
fiequented route, and on the 30th of August anchored in 
Lynnhaven Bay, just within the capes of the Chesapeake, with 
twenty-eight ships-of-the-line Thiee days before, August 27, 

1 Bancroft Histoiy of the United States 
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the French squadron at Nc\rpoit, eight ships-of-the-line -mth 
four frigates and eighteen transpoits under M de Barras, 
sailed for the rendezvous, making, however, a i\ide ciicuit 
out to sea to aAoid the English This couise was the more 
necessarj' as the riench sicgc-aitillci j was with it The 
troops under T\*a':hmgton and Rochambeau had ciossed the 
Hudson on the 24th of August, monug toward the head of 
Chesapeake Ba)* Thus the different aimed foices, both land 
and sea, wcie converging toward their objective, Cornwallis 

The English ■were unfoitunate in all directions Rodney, 
learning of Do Giasse’s depaiture, sent foiiiteen ships-of-the- 
line under Adiniial Hood to North Ameiica, and himself 
sailed foi England in August, on account of ill health Hood, 
going by the diiect loute, reached the Chesapeake thiee dajs 
bcfoie De Giasse, looked into the ba^, and finding it empty 
went on to New York Theie he met five ships-of-the-line 
under Admiial Giaves, who, being senior officer, took com- 
mand of the whole foice and sailed on the 31st of August 
for the Chesapeake, hoping to mteiccpt Do Barras before 
ho could join De Giasse It was not till two dais latei 
that Sir Heniy Clinton was peisuadcd that the allied aimies 
had gone against Cornwallis, and had too far the stait to 
ho ovei taken 

Admiral Giaves was painfully surprised, on making the 
Chesapeake, to find anchored there a fleet which from its 
numbers could only he an enemy’s Nevertheless, he stood in 
to meet it, and as De Grasse got under way, allowing his 
ships to be counted, the sense of numerical inferioiity — 
nineteen to twenty-four — did not deter the English admiral 
from attacking The clumsiness of his method, however, 
betrajed his gallantry, many of his ships were roughly 
handled, without any advantage being gained De Grasse, 
expecting De Barras, remained outside fii e days, keeping the 
English fleet in play without coming to action , then return- 
ing to port he found De Barras safely at anchor Graves went 
back to New York, and with him disappeared the last hope of 
succor that was to gladden Cornwallis’s eyes The siege was 
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steadily endured, but the contiol of the sea made only one 
issue possible, and the English foices were surrendered Octo- 
ber 19, 1781 With this disaster the hope of subduing the 
colonies died in England The conflict flickeied thiough a 
yeai longer, but no senous operations were undei taken 
In the conduct of the English opeiatioiis, which ended thus 
iinfoi tunatcly, theie was both bad managciucnt and ill foitune. 
Hood’s detachment might have been sticngthcncd by several 
ships fiom Jamaica, had Rodney’s oideis been earned out^ 
The despatch-ship, also, sent bj' him to Admiral Graves 
commanding in New Yoik, found that officer absent on a 
ciuise to the eastwaid, with a view to intciccpt cci tain very 
impoitant supplies which had been forwaidcd by the Amci ican 
agent in Fiance The English Couit had laid gicat stiess 
upon cutting off this convoy ; but, with the knowledge that 
he had of the force accompanying it, the admiial was piobably 
ill-advised in leaving his hcadquaiteis himself, with all his 
fleet, at the time when the approach of the huincaue season 
m the West Indies diiectcd the active opeiations of the navies 
toward the continent In consequence of his absence, al- 
though Rodney’s despatches weic at once sent on by the 
senior officei in Now Yoik, the vessel caiiying them being 
diivcn ashoic by enemy’s cruisers, Gia\es did not learn thou 
contents until his letuin to poit, August 16 The informa- 
tion sent by Hood of his coming was also intercepted After 
Hood’s ariival, it docs not appear that thcie was avoidable 
delay in going to sea ; but thcic docs seem to have been mis- 
judgment in the direction given to the fleet It was knov n 
that De Baiias had sailed from Newpoit with eight ships, 
bound probably for the Chesapeake, certainly to effect a 
3 uuction with De Grasse , and it has been judiciously pointed 
out that if Graves had taken up his ciuising-ground neai the 
Capes, but out of sight of land, he could hai dly have failed 
to fall in with him in ovei whelming force Knowing what 
is now known, this would undoubtedly have been the proper 
thing to do, but the English admiial had imperfect informa- 
1 Life of Rodney, Tol ii p 152, Clerk Raial Tactics, p 84 
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tion It as nowhere expected that the French would bring 
ncaily the foicc they did , and Glares lost iitfoi mation, Mhicli 
he ought to have rcccned, as to then mmibcis, b\ the care- 
lessness of his cruiseis stationed off the Chesapeake These 
had been oideied lo keep under vn} , but weie both at anchor 
under Cape Hciii\ when Dc Gia'ssc s appeal ance cut off then 
escape One vas captiiicd the other dincn up Yoik River 
No single circumstance contiibuted more to the general icsult 
than the neglect of these two subordinate officeis, b} which 
Giaics lost that all-impoitant infoi mation It can readily 
be conccncd how his mo\cments might ha\e been affected, 
had he know n two da} s carlici that De Giassc had bi ought 
twcnti-scvcu or twenty-eight sail of the line, how natuial 
would have been the conclusion, first, to wa}Ia} Dc Barras, 
with whom his own nineteen could moie than cope “ Had 
Admual Grates succeeded m captuiing that squadioii, it 
would hate gieatly paialyzcd the besieging aim} [it had 
the siege tiain on boaid], if it would not iiatc pretented 
its operations altogethci , it would hate put the two fleets 
nearly on an equality in point of numbers, would hate ar- 
icstcd the piogiess of tlic Ficnch arms for tlie ensuing 
year in the "West Indies, and might possibl} have created 
such a spirit of discoid between the Fiench and Ameri- 
cans^ as would hate sunk the latter into the lowest depths 
of despair, from which they wcie only exti mated bj the 
anival of the foices under De Grasse”" These are true 
and sober comments upon the naval strategy 

In regard to the admiial’s tactics, it will be enough to say 
that the fleet was taken into battle neaily as B} ng took his , 
that very similar mishaps resulted, and that, when attack- 
ing twenty-four ships with nineteen, seven, under that capable 
officer Hood, were not able to get into action, owing to the 
dispositions made 

1 De Barras had been unvnlling to go to the Chesapeake, fearing to be imcr 
cepted bv a snperior force, and bad onh' yielded to the solicitation of IVashington 
and Bochambeau 

3 Isaial Besearches Capt Thomas 'White, B N 
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On the Flench side De Grasse must be credited with a 
degree of eneigy, foiesight, and deteimmation surprising in 
view of his failuies at other times. The decision to take 
eveiy ship with him, which made him independent of any 
failure on the pait of Do Barias, the passage thiough the 
Bahama Channel to conceal his movements ; the address 
with which he obtained the money and troops requii ed, fi om 
the Spanish and the Ficiich militaiy authoiities , the pre- 
vision which led him, as caily as Maich 29, shoitly aftei 
leaving Bicst, to write to Rochambeau that Ameiican coast 
pilots should be sent to Cap Fiancais, the coolness with 
which he kept Giaves amused until De Baiias’s squadion 
had slipped in, aie all points woithy of admiiation The 
French were also helped by the admiral’s powei to detain the 
two hundred mcrcliaiit-ships, the “ West India tiade,” await- 
ing convoy at Cap Fianeais, whcie they leniained fiom July 
till November, when the close of opeiations loft him at 
libeity to convoy them with ships-of-war The incident 
illustiates one weakness of a mercantile countiy with repre- 
sentative goieiniiieiit, compared with a purely militaiy nation. 
“If the British govci iimeiit,” wiote an officci of that day, 
“had sanctioned, or a Biitish admiral had adopted, such a 
measure, the one would have been turned out and the other 
hanged ” ^ Rodney at the same time had felt it necessary to 
detach five ships-of-thc-lme with convoys, while half a dozen 
inoie went home with the tiade from Jamaica 

It IS easier to criticise the division of the English fleet be- 
tween the West Indies and Noith Ameiica in the successive 
years 1780 and 1781, than to lealize the embaiiassment of 
the situation This cmbairassment was but the reflection of 
the military difficulty of England’s position, all over the 
woild, in this great and unequal wai England was every- 
where outmatched and cmbariassed, as she has always been 
as an empire, by the number of hei exposed points In 
Europe the Channel fleet was moie than once driven into its 
ports by overwhelming forces Gibialtai, closely blockaded 
1 White NaialHesearchcs 
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b}* land and soa, was onl\ kept alnc in its desperate resist- 
ance bi the skill of English seamen triumplimg ovci the in- 
aptness and discords of then combined enemies In the East 
Indies, Sir Edwaid Hughes met m Sullicn an opponent as 
Biipeiioi to him in numbcis as was Do Giassc to Hood, and of 
far gi eater abilitv Minoica, abandoned In the home gov- 
oinment fell before supcuoi strength as has been seen to 
fall, one by one, the Ic'js impoitant of the English Antilles 
The position of England fiom the tune that Fiance and Spain 
opened then maiitime wai was e\ei}nheie defensn c, except 
in Xoith Aineiica, and nas therefoie,froni the mihtaiy point 
of viCM essentially false She everywhere awaited attacks 
which the enemies, supeiioi in ciery case, could make at 
then own choice and then own time North Ameiica was 
ically no exception to this lule, despite some offensive opera- 
tion-5which in no wayinjurcd her ioal,that is her naval, foes 
Thus situated, and putting aside questions of national pride 
or sensitu cncss, what did mihtaiy wisdom picscnbe to Eng- 
land ’ The question would affoid an admiiable study to a 
military inquiier, and is not to be answcied off-hand, but 
ccitain evident tiuths may be pointed out In the fust place, 
it should ha\c been detci mined what pait of the assailed em- 
pire was most necessary to be preseived After the Biitish 
islands themselves, the North American colonies were the 
most valuable possessions m the ey cs of the England of that 
day Next should haic been decided what others by their 
natural impoitance weie best woith preset ving, and by their 
own inherent strength, or that of the empiie, which was mainly 
naial strength, could most suiely be held In the Mediterra- 
nean for instance, Gibialtar and Mahon were both very valu- 
able positions Could both be held ^ Which was more easily 
to be reached and supported by the fleet ? If both could not 
probably be held, one should have been fiankly abandoned, 
and tlie force and efforts necessary to its defence carried 
elsewhere So in the West Indies the evident strategic ad- 
vantages of Baibadoes and Sta Lucia prescribed the aban- 
donment of the other small islands by garrisons as soon as 
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the fleet was fairly outnumbered, if not befoic. The case of 
so laige an island as Jamaica must be studied sepaiately, 
as well as with lefercncc to the general question Such an 
island may be so far self-suppoitmg as to defy any attack 
but one in gicat ioice and numbeis, and that would rightly 
draw to it the whole English foicc fioin the wmdwaid stations 
at Baibadoes and Sta Lucia 

With the defence thus concentrated, England’s great weapon, 
the navy, should have been vigoiously used on the offensive 
Evpeiiencc has taught that fiee nations, populai govcinments, 
will seldom daie wholly to lemove the foice that lies be- 
tween an invader and its shores or capital Whatever the 
militaiy wisdom, theiefore, of sending the Channel fleet to 
seek the enemy before it united, the step may not have been 
possible. But at points less vital the attack of the English 
should have anticipated that of the allies This was most es- 
pecially tiue of that theatie of the wai which has so far been 
consideied If Noith America was the fiist object, Jamaica 
and the other islands should have been boldly risked It is 
due to Rodney to say that he claims that his ordcis to the 
admiials at Jamaica and New York were disobeyed in 1781, 
and that to this was owing the mfeiioiity in numbei of Graves’s 
fleet. 

But why, in 1780, when the departure of Be Guichen for 
Euiope left Rodney maikedly supeiioi in numbeis duiiiig his 
short visit to Noith America, fiom September 14 to Novem- 
ber 14, should no attempt have been made to destioy the 
Fiench detachment of seven ships-of-the-lme in Newpoit^ 
These ships had ariived theie m July, but although they 
had at once stiengthened their position by eaithwoiks, gieat 
alarm was excited by the news of Rodney’s appeal ance off 
the coast A foitniglit passed by Rodney in New Yoik and 
by the Fiench in busy woik, placed the latter, in their own 
opinion. 111 a position to biave all the naval foice of England. 
“ We twice feaied, and above all at the time of Rodney’s arri- 
val,” wiote the chief of staff of the French squadion, “that 
the English might attack us in the road itself ; and there was 
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a space of time duiing 11111011 such an undertaking irould not 
liaic been an act of laslincss Non* [October 20 ], the aii- 
choiagc IS fortified so that we can tlicic biaic all the iiaial 
force of England ’ ^ 

The position thus taken b\ the Ficnch Mas undoubtedlj 
very stioiig- It foinied a ic-cntiaiil angle of a little ovei 
ninety dcgiccs, contained hi lines diaMii fioiii Goat Island to 
what Mas then called Brentoii’s Point, the site of the present 
Foit Adams on the one side, and to Rose Island on the other 
On the light flank of the position Rose Island iccoivcd a 
battciy of thiit\-si\ 24 -poundcis, mIiiIc tMchc guns of the 
same sire M Cl e placed on the left flank at Bicnton’s Point 
Between Rose and Goat islands foui ships, diawn up on a 
■wcst-noi tliM est line, boie upon the cntiance and raked an 
appioacliing fleet, while tliice othcis, betMeen Goat Island 
and Bientons Point, ciosscd thou fno at right angles Mitli 
the foiinci foui 

On the other liand, the summer Minds blow duectli up the 
cntiance, often Mith gicat foicc There could be no question 
cien of a coiisidciabh ciipplcd attacking ship 1 caching hei 
destined position, and Mhen once confused M*ith the enemy’s 
line, the slioio batteiics Mould be neutralized The MOik on 
Rose Island cei tainly, that on Biciiton’s Point probabl3,had 
less height than the two uppei batteiics of a ship-of-tlie-line, 
and could be vastly outnumbcicd They could not haic been 
caseraated, and might indisputably liaie been silcneed by the 
giapeshot of the ships that could liaie been bi ought against 
them Rose Island could be appioachcd on the fiont and on 
the west flank Mitliin two huiidicd j'aids, and on the noith 
within half a mile. There M^as nothing to pieveiit this light 
flank of the French, including the lino of ships, being en- 

1 Bondon Li Minne de Lonis XVI , p 281 Undor a nther misleading 
title this ^ork is reill) a Icngtlij biognpliy of Libcrgo do Gnndiain, diicf of 
stiff to the Frendi squadron under Tcmij 

2 Diin of 1 French officer, 1781 , Migirinc of American History for March, 
1880 The works it the time of Bodnei’s iisit to New York uero doubtless less 
complete thin in 1781 This authority, a jear later, gnes the Mork on Koso 
Island twent} 36 pounders 
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filaded and crushed by the English ships taking position urest 
of Rose Island, The essential points of close range and su- 
pciior height weic thus possible to the English fleet, which 
numbered twenty to the enemy’s seven. If successful in de- 
stroying the shipping and leducmg Rose Island, it could find 
anchoiage faither up the bay and await a favorable wind to 
retiie In the opinion of a distinguished English naval offi- 
cer of the day,i closely familiar with the giound, there was 
no doubt of the success of an attack, and he urged it fie- 
quently upon Rodney, offeiing himself to pilot the leading 
ship The security felt by the Fiench m this position, and 
the acquiescence of the English in that security, mark clcaily 
the difference in spirit between this war and the wars of 
Nelson and Napoleon 

It IS not, however, meiel}'^ as an isolated operation, but m 
relation to the universal war, that such an attempt is hcic 
considered England stood everywhere on the defensive, with 
infeiior numbcis From such a position there is no salvation 
except by action vigorous almost to desperation “It is im- 
possible for us,” wrote with great truth the Fust Lord of the 
Admiralty to Rodney, “to have a superior fleet in every part; 
and unless our cominandeis-m-chief will take the gieat line, 
as you do, and consider the king’s whole dominions under 
their caie, our enemies must find us unprepared somewhere, 
and carry their point against us.”^ Attacks which consid- 
ered in themselves alone might be thought unjustifiable, 
were imposed upon English commanders The allied navy 
was the key of the situation, and its large detachments, as 
at Newport, should have been crushed at any risk The 
effect of such a line of action upon the policy of the Fiench 
government is a matter of speculation, as to which the pies- 
ent writer has no doubts , but no English officer in chief com- 

1 Sir Thomas Graves, afterward second in command to Nelson in the attack 
at Copenhagen m 1801, — an enterpnse fnllj as desperate and encompassed with 
greater difBculties of pilotage than the one here advocated See biographical 
memoir, Naial Chronicle, vol mu 

3 Rodney’s Life, vol i p 402 
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mand lose to the lc\cl of the situation vitli the exception 
of Hood, and possibh of Howe Rodnci vas now old, nifiiin, 
and though of great abilit}, a caicful tactician lathci than a 
gicat admiial 

The defeat of Gia\es and siib'«cqucufc suiiendci of Corn- 
wallis did not end the imal opciatioiis in the ncstcin liemi- 
splieie On the contran, one of the most inteicsiinir tactical 
feats and the most biilhant Mctorj" of the 1111010 i\.u neic 
let to grace the Engli‘;h flag in the West Lidics, but 111th 
the events atYoiktonn the patiiotic mteicst foi Amciicaiis 
closes Reforc quitting that stiugglc foi independence, it 
must again be afliimed that its successful ending at least 
at so caili a date, lias due to the contiol of the sea, — to sea 
poncr in the hands of the ricncli, and it<! impiopcr distribu- 
tion b) the English authoiitics This assertion raaj be safely 
zested on the aiithoiiti of the one man 11 ho, above all othcis, 
thoroughli knew the icsoiiices of the countri, the temper of 
the people, the difficulties of the stiugglc, and 11 hose name 
is still the highest wanant foi sound, quiet, unflutteicd good- 
sense and patiiotism 

The keynote to all Washington’s utterances is set in the 
“ Memorandum foi concei ling a plan of operations with the 
Flench aimi,” dated Jul} 15, 1780, and sent by the hands 
of Lafajette — 

“The Mirquis de Lafajette mil he pleased to communicate the 
follomng general ideas to Count de Rochambeau and the Chevalier 
de Tcrnai, as the sentiments of the underwritten 

“I In any operation, and under all circnnislances, a decisive naial 
superiority IS to be considered as a fundamental principle, and the basis 
upon which every hope of success must ultimately depend” 

This, however, though the most formal and decisne ex- 
pression of Washington’s views, is but one among many 
others equally distinct Thus, writing to Franklin, Decem- 
ber 20, 1780, he says — 

“ Disappointed of the second division of French troops [blockaded 
m Brest], but more especiallj in the expected naval superiority, i\ Inch 
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always the case in such attacks. The Ficuch couiniodoie, 
seeing this interval between the van and the icai, foiined 
the plan of sepaiatiiig them, and made signal to wear to- 
gethei, but in his impatience did not wait foi an answer 
Putting his own helm up, he wore louiid, and was followed 
in succession by the lear ships, while the ^aii stood on The 
English admiial, who had good leason to know, gives D’Achd 
moie Cl edit than the Fiench writcis, for he desciibes this 
movement thus — 

“At half-past foui p m. the rear of the French line had drawn 
pretty close up to their flag-ship. Oui tliieo rear ships were signalled 
to engage closer. Soon after, M d'Acliu bioke the hue, and put be- 
fore the wind , his second astern, who had kept on the ‘ Yai mouth’s ’ 
[English flag-ship] quaiter most pirt of the action, then came up 
alongside, gave his fire, and then boie away; and a few minutes 
after, the enemy’s van bore away also.” 

By this account, which is by no means iiieconcilable with the 
French, the latter effected upon the piiiicipal English ship a 
movement of conceiiti ation by defiling past her The Ficnch 
now stood down to their two separated sliips, while the Eng- 
lish vessels that had been engaged weio too much ciipplcd to 
follow. This battle pi evented the English fleet fiom icliev- 
ing Fort St David, which suiiendcred on the 2d of Juno. 

After the fall of this place, the two opposing squadrons 
having refitted at then respective ports and lesumcd their 
station, a second action was fought in August, undci ncaily 
the same conditions and in much the same fashion Tlie 
Fiench flag-ship met with a series of untowaid accidents, which 
determined the commodoie to withdiaw from action ; but the 
statement of his further reasons is most suggestive of the 
necessary final oveithiow of the French cause “ Prudence,” 
a writer of Ins own countiy says, “ commanded him not to 
prolong a contest fiom which his ships could not but come 
out with injuiies very difficult to repair in a region where it 
was impossible to supply the almost entire lack of spaie 
stores” This want of so absolute a requisite foi naval 
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To Major General Greene, struggling with his difficulties in 
South Carolina, he writes, June 1, 1781 “ Our affaus have 
been attentii elj considered in cvcrv point of i icu , and it was 
finally determined to make an attempt upon New York, m 
preference to a Southern operation, as ue had not decided 
command of the water ” To Jefferson, June 8 “ Should I 
be supported lu the manner I expect, by the neighboring 
States, the enemy will. I hope, be reduced to the necessity of 
recalling part of their force from the southward to support 
New York, or they will run the most imminent risk of being 
expelled from that post, which is to them invaluable , and 
should we, by a lucky coincidence of circumstances, gain a 
naval superiority, then rum would be inevitable While 
we remain inferior at sea policy dictates that relief 
should be attempted by diversion rather than by sending re- 
inforcements immediately to the point in distress,” that is, to 
the South To Rochambean, June 13 “Youi Excellency 
will recollect that New Yoik was looked upon bj us as the 
only practicable object under present circumstances , but 
should we be able to secure a naval superiority, we may 
peihaps find others moie practicable and equally advisable ” 
By the 15th of August the letters of De Gi asse announcing 
his sailing for the Chesapeake were received, and the corre- 
spondence of Washington is thencefoith filled with busy 
preparations for the campaign in Yirginia, based upon the 
long-delayed fleet The discouragement of De Grasse, and 
his purpose to go to sea, upon learning that the English fleet 
in New York had been reinWced, diew forth an appealing let- 
ter dated September 25, which is too long for quotation , but 
the danger passed, Washington’s confidence returns. The 
day after the capitulation he writes to De Grasse “ The 
sui render of York . the honoi of which belongs to your 
Excellency^ has greatly anticipated [in time] our most san- 
guine anticipations ” He then goes on to urge further opera- 
tions in the South, seeing so much of the good season was 
still left “The general naval supenoiity of the British, 
previous to your arnial, gave them decisive advantages in 
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the South, 111 the rapid transport of their troops and siii> 
plies; while the immense land marches of our succors, too 
tardy and expensn e in every point of view, sub 3 ected us to 
be beaten in detail. It will depend upon your Excellency, 
therefore, to terminate the war ” De Grasse lefusmg this re- 
quest, but intimating an intention to co-operate in the next 
)’^eai’s campaign, Washington instantly accepts “With your 
Excellency I need not insist upon the indispensable necessity 
of a maiitime foice capable of giving you an absolute ascen- 
dency in these seas . . You will have observed that, what- 
ever efforts aic made by the land armies, the navy must have 
the casting vote in the present eontest ” A fortnight later, 
November 15, he writes to Lafayette, who is on the point of 
sailing for France — 

“ As 3'ou expressed a desne to know my sentiments respecting the 
operations of the next campaign, I mil, •nithout a tedious display of 
reasoning, declare in one v ord that it must depend absolutely upon 
the naval force which is employed in these seas, and the time of its 
appearance next year. No land force can act decisively unless ac- 
companied by a maritime superiority . . A doubt did not exist, 

nor does it at this moment, in any man’s mind, of the total extirpation 
of the British foice in the Caiolmas and Georgia, if Count de Grasse 
could have extended his co-operation two months longer ” 

Such, in the opinion of the revered commander-in-chief of 
the American armies, was the influence of sea power upon the 
contest which he diiected with so much skill and such infinite 
patience, and which, amidst countless trials and discourage- 
ments, he brought to a glorious close 

It will be obseived that the American cause was reduced to 
these straits, notwithstanding the great and admitted losses 
of Biitish commerce by the cruisers of the allies and by 
American privateers. This fact, and the small results from 
the general war, dominated as it was by the idea of commerce- 
destroying, show strongly the secondary and indecisive effect 
of such a policy upon the great issues of war. 
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''T^HE last chapter closed with the opinions of "Washington, 
expiessed m mam \iajs and at many times, as to the 
ellcct of sea power upon the stiuggle for Ameiican inde- 
pendence If space allowed, these opinions could be amply 
strengthened b} similar statements of Sir llcniy Clinton, the 
English coramandei-in-chief ^ In Euiopc the results tuined 
let more cntiiely upon the same factor Theie the allies had 
three sei eral objectives, at each of w Inch England stood sti ictly 
upon the defensiie The fiist of these was England lieiself, 
involiing, as a pieliminarj to an invasion, the destruction of 
the Channel fleet, — a project winch, if seiiously entertained, 
can scarcely be said to have been seriously attempted, the 
second was the reduction of Gibraltar , the thii d, the capture 
of Minorca The last alone met with success Thiice was 
England threatened by a largely supeiioi fleet, thiice the 
threat fell hairaless Thiice was Gibraltai reduced to stiaits , 
till ice was it rclici ed by the address and fortune of English 
seamen, despite overpowering odds 
After Keppel’s action off Ushant, no general encounter 
took place between fleets in European seas dunng the year 
1778 and the first half of 1779 Meantime Spain was draw- 
ing toward a nipture wuth England and an active alliance 
wnth France War was declared by her on the 16th of June, 
1779, but as early as Apiil 12, a treaty between the two 
Bourbon kingdoms, invoh mg active war upon England, had 
been signed By its terms the invasion of Great Biitam or 
Ii eland was to be undertaken, ei ery effort made to recover 
1 The ennous reader cm consnlt Clmtou’s letters md notes, m the “ Clinton 
Cornwallis Controversy,” by B F Steiens London, 1888 
26 
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for Spam, Minorca, Pensacola, and Mobile, and the two courts 
bound themselves to grant neither peace, nor tiuce, nor sus- 
pension of hostilities, until Gibraltar should be restoied ^ 

The declaiation of war was withheld until ready to strike; 
but the English goieinmcnt, doubtless, should have been upon 
its guaid in the sliained lelations of the two countries, and 
piepaied to pi event a junction of the two fleets As it was, 
no efficient blockade of Biest was established, and twenty-eight 
Flench sail-of-thc-line went out unopposed ^ June 3, 1779, 
under D’OivilliciSjKeppel’s opponent of the year before. The 
fleet steeled for the coasts of Spam, where it was to find the 
Spanish ships , but it was not till the 22d of July that the full 
contingent joined Seven piecious summer weeks thus slipped 
by unimpioved, but that was not all the loss , the Piench had 
been provisioned foi only thirteen weeks, and this truly great 
aimada of sixty-six ships-of-the-lme and fourteen fiigates 
had not more than foity woi king-days before it Sickness, 
moreover, ravaged the fleet, and although it was fortunate 
enough to enter the Channel while the English wcie at sea, 
the latter, numboimg little more than half their enemies, 
succeeded in passing within them. The flabbiness of coali- 
tions inci cased the weakness due to inefficient preparation ; 
a great and not uimatuial panic on the English Channel 
coast, and the captuie of one shiji-of-the-lme, weie the sole 
results of a cruise extending, foi the Piench, over fifteen 
weeks ^ The disappointment, due to bad pieparation, mainly 

1 Bancroft History of the United States, vol x p 191 

2 Although the English thus culpably failed to use their superiority to the 
French alone, the Channel fleet numbering OAer forty of the line, the fear that 
it might prevent the junction caused the Brest fleet to sail in haste and under- 
manned, — a fact ^vhich had an important effect upon the issue of the cruise 
(Chevalier, p 159 ) 

^ The details of the mismanagement of this huge mob of ships are so numerous 
as to confuse a narrative, and are therefore thrown into a foot-note The French 
fleet was hurried to sea four thousand men short The Spaniards were seven 
weeks in joining When they met, no common sj'stem of signals had been 
arranged , fi\ e fair summer days were spent in remedying this defect Not till 
a week after the junction could the fleet sail for England No steps were taken 
to supply the provisions consumed by the French during the seven weeks The 
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on the part o£ Spam, though the Fiench mmistiv utterly 
failed to meet the piessmg wants of its fleet, fell, of couise, 
upon the innocent Admiral dOnillieis That braie and 
accomplished but unfoitunatc officer, whose oiih' son, a 
lieutenant, had died of the pestilence which scorn ged the 
allies, could not suppoit the odium Being of a decpl} ic- 
hgious character, the refuge which Tillencuvo aftci Tia- 
falgai found m suicide was denied him , but he threw up 
his command and retiied into a religious house 

The scant! maiitime mtcicst of the jear 1780, in Euiope, 
centres round Cadiz and Gibialtai This foi tress was in- 
■vested by Spam immediatel} upon the outbieak of wai, and, 
while successful!} lesisting diicct attack, the supply of pro- 
visions and ammunition w as a matter of serious conccin to 
England, and mi olved both difficult} and danger Foi this 
purpose. Rodne} sailed on the 29th of December, 1779, having 
undei his command twenty ships-of-the-lmc with a lai gc con- 
voy and rcmfoi cements foi Gibialtai and Mmoica, as well as 
the West India tiade The lattci paited company on the 7th 
of January, under the caie of foui fiigates, and the following 
moining the fleet fell m with and captured a Spanish squad- 
ron of seven ships-of-war and sixteen supply-ships Twelve 
of the lattci being laden with pioiisions wcie carried on to 
Gibraltai. A week later, at one p m of the 16th, a Spanish 

onginal orders to D’Or^illicrs contemplated a landing at Portsmouth, or the 
seizure of the Isle of Wight, for uhich a large armj was assembled on the const 
of Xormmd^ Upon reaching the Channel, these orders uore suddenly changed, 
and Falmouth indicated as the point of landmg this time, August 16, 
summer was nearh over , and Falmouth, if taken, would offer no shelter to a 
great fleet Then an eastbrlj gale drove the fleet out of the Channel By this 
time the Eickne«s which raged had so reduced the crews that many ships could 
he neither handled nor fought Ships companies of eight hundred or a thousand 
men could muster onb from three to five hundred Thus bad administration 
cnppled the fighting powers of the fleet, while the unaccountable military 
blunder of changing the objecUve from a safe and accessible roadstead to a 
fourth rate and exposed harbor completed the disaster by taking aw ay the only 
hope of a secure base of operations during the fall and winter months France 
then had no first-class port on the Channel, hence the violent westerly gales 
which prevail m the autumn and wmter would hav e driven the allies into the 
Korth Sea 
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fleet of eleven sail-of-tlie-lme -was seen in the southeast They 
held their giound, supjiosmg the approaching vessels to be only 
supply-ships foi Gibraltai, without a strong force of men-of- 
war, — an unfoitunate eiror fiom which they did not awake 
until too late to escape, owing to the yet moie unfortunate 
oversight of having no lookout frigates thrown out When 
the Spanish admiial, Don Juan de Langara, lecogmzed his 
mistake, he attempted to escape , but the English ships were 
coppei -bottomed, and Rodney making the signal for a gen- 
eral chase overtook the enemy, cut in between him and his 
port, regal dless of a blowy night, lee shore, and dangei ous 
shoals, and succeeded m captuiing the commander-m-chief 
with SIX ships-of-the-line A seventh was blown up The 
weather continuing very tempestuous, one of the prizes was 
wrecked, and one foiced into Cadiz, several of the English 
ships were also m great dangei, but happily escaped, and 
within a few days the entiie force entered Gibi altar Bay. 
The convoy for Minorca was at once despatched, and imme- 
diately after the return of the ships-of-war guarding it, on 
the 13th of Februaiy, Rodney sailed foi the West Indies 
with four ships-of-the-line, sending the lest of his foice, 
with the prizes, to England under Admiral Digby. 

The state of politics and paities in England at this time 
was such that, combined with the unavoidable inferiority of 
the Channel fleet, it was difficult to find an admiral willing 
to accept the chief command. An admirable officer, Bar- 
rington, the captor of Sta Lucia, refused the first place, 
though willing to serve as second, even to a junior.^ The 
allied fleet, to the iiumbei of thirty-six sail-of-the-line, assem- 
bled at Cadiz Their cruises, however, were confined to the 
Portuguese coast, and their only seivice, a most important 
one, was the capture of an entire convoy, largely laden with 
military stores, for the East and West Indies The entrance 
of sixty English prizes, with nearly three tliousand prisoners, 
into Cadiz, was a source of gieat rejoicing to Spam On the 

1 Life of Admiral Keppel, vol u pp 72, 346, 403 See also Barrow Life of 
Lord Hone, pp 123-126 
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24ih of Octobci, Do Ginclicn, rcluiiung fiom liis contest with 
Rodnej came into the «;amc poit with his "West Indian squad- 
ron, of uuiclccii ‘shijis-of-thc-liiic bill the inimcii"!C ainiamcnt 
thus assembled did nothing The Ficncli ships ictiiinod to 
Blest in Januan, 1781 

■\Vhile thus uiijirodiictnc of inilitan results in Euiopc, the 
wax in 1780 gaic ii'^c to an cieiil which cannot wliolh be 
jias'scd o\ci b\ ain hist on of -“Ca powci This was the 
Alined Xcntialiti at the head of w huh stood Russia, joined b\ 
Fwcdeii and Benmaik The claim of Einrland to sci/c cncmj s 
goods in nciitial ships hoic haul iqioii neutral powcis, and 
cspecialh upon those of the Baltic and iiiion ITolland, into 
whoso hinds, and those of the Austunn Xcthcriands, the war 
liad thiown much of the Kuropean cauiing-tiadc , while the 
pioduds of the Baltic, naval stoics and giain, wcic those 
which IZiigland was paiticuhiih iiitcicstcd in foi bidding to her 
enemies The dcclaiations finallv put foith by Russia, and 
signed bv Sweden and Bcnniaik. wcic foui m nuinboi 

1 That neiitial vessels had a right, not only to sail to 
unblockadcd poits, hut also fiom port to jioiL of a bclligcicnt 
nation , in other w ords, to inninlain the coasting trade of a 
bclligcicnt 

2 That piopcitv belonging to the subjects of a power at 
war should be safe on boaid ncutial vessels Tins was the 
piinciplc involved in the now familiar ina\im, “Free ships 
make fice goods ’ 

3 That no ai tides aic contraband, except arms, equip- 
ments, and munitions of vrai This ruled out naval stoics 
and piovisions unless belonging to the government of a 
bclligcicnt 

4 That blockades, to be binding, must have an adequate 
naval force stationed in close pioximity to the blockaded poit 

The conti acting paitics being ncutial in the present war, 
but binding themselves to siippoit these principles bv' a com- 
bined aimed fleet of a fixed minimum number, the agieemcnt 
received the name of the Aimed Neutiality The discussion 
of the propriety of the vaiious declarations belongs to Inter- 
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national law ; but it is evident that no gieat mantimc State, 
situated as England then was, would submit to the fust and 
thud as a matter of light Policy only could induce hei to 
do so. Without meeting the dcclaiations by a diiect contia- 
diction, the ministiy and the king dclci mined to disicgaid 
them, — a com sc which was sustained in piinciple c\cn by 
prominent mcmbcis of the bitter opposition of that day. The 
undecided attitude of the United Piovinccs, divided as in tho 
days of Louis XIV. between the paitisans of England and 
Fiance, dcsjiite a century of alliance with the formei, dicw’ 
the especial attention of Great Eiilam. Tlicy had been asked 
to join the Aimed Xeutialitj , they hesitated, but the majoiity 
of the pioMiices faiorcd it A Ihilish oflicer had alieady 
gone so fai as to fiie upon a Dutch maii-of-W’ai which had 
lesislcd the seal eh of mci chant-ships under its convoy; an 
act which, whcthci light oi wioiig, tended to incense the 
Dutch gcncially against England It was dctei mined by the 
lattci that if the United Pi ounces acceded to the coalition of 
neutials, wai should be declaicd On the ICth of December, 
1780, the English ministn was infoimcd tliat the States- 
Gcncial had icsolvcd to sign the dcclaiations of the Aimed 
Neutiality without delay. Oideis were at once sent out to 
Rodnej to seize the Dutch West India and South Ameiican 
possessions, similai oidcis to the East Indies; and the am- 
bassador at the Hague was lecalled England declaied wai 
foui da^s latei. The pimcipal clTcct, thcicfoie, of the Aimed 
Neutiality upon the war was to add the colonies and com- 
meicc of Holland to the piey of English cruiseis The ad- 
ditional enemy was of small account to Gieat Britain, 
whose gcogi apliical position circctually blocked the junction 
of tho Dutch fleet with those of her other enemies The 
liossessions of Holland fell everywhere, except wdien saved by 
the Piench, wdiile a bloody but wholly uninstriictive battle 
between English and Dutch squadions in the Noith Sea, in 
August, 1781, was the only feat of arms illustiative of the 
old Dutch coinage and obstinacy. 

The year 1781, decisive of the question of the independence 
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of the United States, was maikcd m the European seas b}* im- 
posing movements of gi cat fleets followed b} pmi\ icsults At 
the end of JIaich Dc Giassc sailed fiom Bicst vitli twentj*- 
six slnps-of-thc-line On the 29 th he detached li\c iiiulci 
SulTren to the East Indies, and himself continued on to meet 
success at Yorkto\Mi and disastci in the West Indies On 
the 2 Gd of June De Guichcn sailed fiom Bicst 111111 eighteen 
Bhips-of-thc-line foi Cadi7, nhcic he joined thirti Spanish 
ships. This iinmonsc aiimmcnt sailed on the 22 d of July 
for the Mcditciianean, landed fouitecn thousand tioops at 
Minorca, and then moved upon the English Channel 
The English had this 3 ear fust to pioiide against the danger 
to Gibialtar That beset foiti ess had had no supplies since 
Rodnei’s iisit, in Januaiy of the 3 car before, and was non in 
soie 11 ant, the proiisions being scanty and bad, the biscuits 
weevillj , and the meat tainted Amid the honors and upioai 
of one of the longest and most c\citiiig sieges of histoiy, 
the suffeiings of the combatants iieie intensified by the 
piesence of many peaceful inhabitants, including the wives 
and families of soldieis as well as of oflieers A gieat fleet 
of tMcnty-cight ships-of-the-line sailed fiom Poitsmouth on 
the 13 lh of March, com 03 mg three hundicd mei chant-ships 
for the East and West Indies, besides ninct3 -sev cn tianspoits 
and supply-ships foi the Rock A delay on the Ii isli coast 
prevented its falling in -aith Dc Giasse, 11 ho had sailed nine 
days after it Ai living off Cape St Vincent, it met no 
enemy, and looking into Cadiz saw the great Spanish fleet 
at anchor. The lattei made no move, and the English ad- 
miral, Derby, thiew his supplies into Gibialtar on the 12 th 
of Apiil, undisturbed At the same time he, like Dc Giasse, 
detached to the East Indies a small squadion, which was 
destined hefoie long to fall in with Suifren The inaction 
of the Spanish fleet, considering the eagerness of its gov- 
ernment about Gibraltar and its equal if not superior num- 
bers, shows scanty reliance of the Spanish admiial upon 
himself or his command. Derby, having relieved Gibraltar 
and Minorca, returned to the Channel in May. 
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Upon the approach of the combined fleet of nearly fifty 
sail m August following, Dei by fell back upon Toibay and 
theie anchored his fleet, numbcimg thirty ships. De Guichen, 
who held chief command, and whose caution when engaged 
with Rodney has been bcfoie remarked, was in favor of 
fighting , but the almost unanimous opposition of the Span- 
laids, backed by some of his own officeis, oierruled him 
in a council ol wai,' and again the great Bouibon coalition 
fell back, foiled by then own discord and the unity of their 
enemy Gibraltar relieicd, England untouched, were the 
results of these gigantic gatherings, they can scarcely be 
called efforts. A mortifying disaster closed the year for 
the allies De Guichen sailed from Brest with seventeen 
sail, protecting a large comoy of meichantmcn and shiiis 
with military supplies The fleet was pursued by twelve 
English ships under Admiral Kempenfeldt, an ofificer whose 
high professional abilities have not earned the immortality 
with which poetry has graced his tragical death Falling m 
with the French one hundred and fifty miles west of Ushant, 
he cut off a part of the convoy, despite his inferior num- 
bers ^ A few dajs later a tempest dispersed the French 

1 Beatson gives quite at length bol v p 395) the debate in the allied council 
of u ar The customary hesitation of such councils, in face of the difiiculties of 
the situation, uas merensed bj an appeal to the delusion of commcrce-destroj mg 
as a decisne mode of ^^a^fa^e M de Beausset urged that “tlie allied fleets 
should direct their u hole attention to that great and attainable object, the mter- 
cepting of the British homeward-bound West India fleets This uas a measure 
u liidi, as they ere now masters of the sea, could scarcely fail of success , and it 
would prove a blow so fatal to that nation, that she could not recoi cr it during 
the whole course of the war” The French account of Lapeyrouse-Bonfils is 
essentially the same Chevalier, who is silent as to details, justly remarks 
“ The cruise just made by the allied fleet was such as to injure the reputation of 
France and Spam These two powers had made a great display of force which 
had produced no result ” The English trade also receii ed little injury Guichen 
wrote homo " I have returned from a cruise fatiguing but not glorious ” 

^ This mishap of the French was largely due to mismanagement by De Guichen, 
a skilful and usually a careful admiral When Kempenfeldt fell in with him, all 
the French ships of-war were to leeward of their convoy, w'hile the English were 
to -windward of it The former, therefore, were unable to interpose in time , and 
the alternative remedy, of the convoy running down to leeward of their escort, 
could not be applied by all the merchant ships in so large a body 
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fleet Only Wo ships-of-tlie-line and fi\e mcrcliantmen out 
of one bundled and fifty icached the West Indies 
The year 1782 opened nith the loss to the English of 
Poit Mahon, 11111011 surrendered on the 5 th of February, 
after a siege of six months — a surrendei induced by the 
ravages of scurvi, consequent upon the lack of vegetables 
and confinement in the foul air of bombproofs and casemates, 
under the heavy fire of an encm} On the last night of 
the defence the call for necessary guaids was four bundled 
and fifteen, while only six hundred and sixty men were 
lit foi duty, thus leaiing no reliefs 

The allied fleets assembled this year m Cadiz, to the 
number of forty ships-of-the-lme. It was expected that this 
force would be inci cased by Dutch ships, but a squadion 
under Lord Ilowe diove the latter baek to their poits It 
does not certainly appear that any aetivo enterpiisc was 
mtended against the English coast, but the allies cruised 
off the mouth of the Channel and in the Bay of Biscay 
duiing the summer months Their picsence insured the 
safe arrival and departure of the homewaid and outward 
bound merchantmen, and likewise threatened English com- 
merce , notwithstanding which, Howe, with twentj-two ships, 
not only kept the sea and avoided an engagement, but also 
succeeded in bringing the Jamaica fleet safe into port The 
injury to trade and to military tiansportation by sea may be 
said to have been about equal on cither side , and the credit 
for successful use of sea power for these most important 
ends must therefore be given to the weaker party 
Having earned out their orders for the summer cruise, 
the combined fleets returned to Cadiz. On the 10 th of 
September they sailed thence for Algesiras, on the opposite 
side of the bay from Gibi altar, to support a grand com- 
bined attack by land and sea, which, it was hoped, would 
reduce to submission the key to the Mediterranean With 
the ships already there, the total rose to nearly fifty ships- 
of-the-line. The details of the mighty onslaught scarcely 
belong to our subject, yet eannot be wholly passed by, 
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•Without at least such mention as may recognize and draw 
attention to their interest 

The three years’ siege which was now drawing to its end 
had been pioductive of many brilliant feats of arms, as 
well as of less sti iking but more trying proofs of steadfast 
endurance, on the pait of the gariisoii How long the latter 
might have held out cannot be said, seeing the success with 
which the English sea power defied the efforts of the allies 
to cut off the communications of the fortiess, but it was 
seemingly certain that the place must be subdued by mam 
force or not at all, while the growing exhaustion of the 
belligerents foretold the near end of the wai Accordingly 
Spain multiplied her efforts of preparation and militaiy in- 
genuity , while the report of them and of the approaching 
decisive contest diew to the scene volunteers and men of emi- 
nence from other countiies of Europe Two French Bour- 
bon pi iiices added, by then coming, to the theatrical interest 
with which the approaching drama was invested. The pres- 
ence of royalty was needed adequately to giace the sublime 
catastrophe , foi the sangmne confidence of the besiegeis had 
detei mined a satisfactory denouement with all the security of 
a playwright 

Besides the works on the isthmus which joins the Rock 
to the mainland, whei e three hundred pieces of artillery were 
now mounted, the chief reliance of the assailants was upon 
ten floating batteiies elaborately contrived to be shot and 
file proof, and carrying one hundred and fifty-four heavy 
guns These were to anchoi in a close north-and-south line 
along the west face of the works, at about nine hundred yaids 
distance They weie to be supported by forty gunboats and 
as many bomb vessels, besides the efforts of the ships-of-the- 
line to cover the attack and distract the garrison Twelve 
thonsand French troops were brought to reinforce the Span- 
iards in the grand assault, which was to be made when the 
bombardment had sufiioiently injured and demoralized the 
defenders At this time the latter numbered seven thousand, 
their land opponents thirty-three thousand men. 
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The final act -was opened by the English At seven o’clock 
on the moining of September 8, 1782, the commanding gen- 
eral, Elliott, began a seiere and most injurious fire upon 
the ivoiks on the isthmus Haiing effected his purpose, he 
stopped, but the enemy took up the glove the next moining, 
and foi four dai s successively poured in a fire from the isth- 
mus alone of six thousand five bundled cannon-balls and one 
thousand one hundred bombs every tuenty-foui hours So 
approached the great closing scene of September 13 At 
seven a m of that day the ten batteiing-ships unmoored from 
the head of the bay and stood dovn to their station Be- 
tween nine and ten they anchored, and the general fire at 
once began The besieged replied with equal fuiy The bat- 
tering-ships seem in the main, and for some hours, to have 
justified the hopes formed of them, cold shot glanced or 
failed to get through their sides, while the self-acting appara- 
tus for extinguishing fires balked the hot shot 

About two o’clock, however, smoke was seen to issue fiom 
the ship of the commandei-in-chief, and though controlled 
for some time, the fire continued to gain The same misfor- 
tune befell others , by evening, the fire of the besieged gained 
a maiked superioiity, and bj one o’clock in the morning the 
greater part of the battciing-ships were in flames Then 
distress was increased by the action of the naval officer com- 
manding the English gunboats, who now took post upon the 
flank of the line and raked it effectually, — a service which 
the Spanish gunboats should have prevented In the end, 
nine of the ten blew up at their anchors, with a loss esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred men, four bundled being saved 
from the midst of the fire by the English seamen The tenth 
ship was boarded and burned by the English boats The 
hopes of the assailants peiished with the failure of the 
battel ing-ships 

There remained only the hope of starving out the garrison 
To this end the allied fleets now gave themselves It was 
known that Lord Howe was on his way out with a gieat fleet, 
numbering thirty-four ships-of-the-line, besides supply vessels 
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On the 10th of October a violent westerly gale injured the com- 
bined ships, driving one ashoie under the batteries of Gibi al- 
tar, where she was surrendeied. The next day Howe’s foice 
came m sight, and the tianspoits had a fine chance to make 
the anchoiage, which, through carelessness, was missed by 
all but four The icst, with the men-of-war, drove eastward 
into the Mediteiianean The allies followed on the 13th; 
but though thus placed between the poit and the relieving 
force, and not encumbeied, like the latter, with supply-ships, 
they yet contrived to let the tiansports, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, slip in and anchor safely. Not only provisions and 
ammunition, but also bodies of tioops earned by the ships- 
of-war, were landed without molestation On the 19th the 
English fleet repassed the stiaits with an easterly wind, 
having within a week’s time fulfilled its mission, and made 
Gibraltar safe for another year The allied fleet followed, 
and on the 20th an action took place at long range, the allies 
to windwaid, but not piessing their attack close. The num- 
ber of ships engaged iii this magnificent spectacle, the closing 
scene of the gieat diama in Euiope, the aftei -piece to the 
successful defence of Gibraltar, was eighty-three of the line, 
— foity-nine allies and thirty-four English. Of the former, 
thiity-three only got into action, but as the duller sailers 
would have come up to a general engagement, Lord Howe 
was probably right in declining, so far as in him lay, a trial 
which tlie allies did not too eagerly court 

Such were the lesults of this gieat contest in the European 
seas, marked on the part of the allies by efforts gigantic in 
size, but loose-jointed and flabby in execution. By England, 
so heavily overmatched in mere numbers, were shown firm- 
ness of purpose, high courage, and seamanship; but it can 
scarcely be said that the military conceptions of her councils, 
or the cabinet management of her sea forces, were worthy of 
the skill and devotion of her seamen. The odds against her 
were not so great — not neaily so great — as the formidable 
lists of guns and ships seemed to show , and while allowance 
must justly be made for early hesitations, the passing years 
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of indecision and inefficienc} on the pait of the allies should 
hare betrayed to her their weakness The leluctance of the 
Fiencli to iisk then ships, so plainly shown by D’Estaing, 
Do Grasse, and De Guichen, the sluggishness and inefficiency 
of the Spaiiiaids, should ha\c encouiagcd England to pursue 
her old policy, to sti ike at the organized forces of the enemy 
afloat As a mattei of fact, and probably from the neces- 
sities of the case, the opening of eveiy campaign found the 
enemies separated, — the Spaniaids in Cadiz, the French in 
Blest ^ To blockade the lattei in full force before they could 
get out, England should have strained everj effort , thus she 
would have stopped at its head the mam stream of the allied 
strength, and, by knowing exactly wheie this great body was, 
would bale lemoved that uncertainty as to its action which 
fetteied hei oun movements as soon as it had gained the 
freedom of the open sea Befoie Biest she was intei posed 
between the allies , by her lookouts she would have known 
the approach of the Spaniards long before the French could 
know it , she would have kept in her hands the power of 
bunging against each, singly, ships more numerous and iiidi- 
ndually moie effectne A wind that was fair to bnng on the 
Spaniards would have locked their allies in the poit The 
most glaiing instances of failure on the part of England to do 
this were when Do Grasse was permitted to get out unopposed 
ill March, 1781 , for an English fleet of supeiior force had 
sailed from Portsmouth nine days befoie him, but was delayed 

^ “In the spnng of 1780 the Bntish admiralty had assembled m the Channel 
ports fortJ-fi^e ships-ofthe-line The squadron at Brest was reduced to tuehe 
or fifteen To please Spam, twenty French ships-of-the line had jomed the 
flag of Admiral Cordova in Cadiz In consequence of these dispositions, the 
English irith their Channel fleet held in check the forces which we had in Brest 
and in Cadiz Enemy's cruisers traversed freely the space between the Lizard 
and the Straits of Gibraltar ” (Cheiaher, p 202 ) 

In 1781 “the Cabinet of Versailles called the attention of Holland and Spam 
to the necessity of assemblmg at Brest a fleet strong enough to impose upon the 
ships which Great Britain kept in the Channel The Dutch remained in the 
Texel, and the Spaniards did not leave Cadiz From this state of things it 
resulted that the English, with foriy ships-of-the Ime, blocked seventy belongmg 
to the allied pow ers ” (p 265 ) 
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by the admiralty on the Irish coast , ^ and again at the end of 
that year, when Kempenfeldt was sent to inteicept Do Gruichen 
with an infciior foice, while ships enough to change the odds 
were kept at home Scveial of the ships which were to ac- 
company Rodney to the West Indies were leady when Kem- 
penfeldt sailed, yet they were not associated with an enterpi ise 
so neaily affecting the objects of Rodney’s campaign. The 
two forces united would haie made an end of De Guichen’s 
seventeen ships and his invaluable convoy. 

Gibi altar was indeed a heavy weight upon the English 
opeiations, but the national instinct which clung to it was 
collect. The fault of the English policy was in attempting 
to hold so many other points of land, w'hile neglecting, by 
lapidity of concentiation, to fall upon any of the detach- 
ments of the allied fleets. Tlie key of the situation was 
upon the ocean; a gicat victoiy there would have solved 
all the othei points in dispute But it was not possible to 
win a gieat victory while tiyiiig to maintain a show of foico 
every wheie ^ 

North America was a yet heavier clog, and tlieie undoubt- 
edly the feeling of the nation was mistaken; piide, not wis- 
dom, maintained that stiuggle. Whatever the sympathies 
of individuals and classes in the allied nations, by then gov- 
ernments Amciican rebellion was valued only as a weakening 
of England’s arm. The opeiations there depended, as has 

1 "A question was lerj muih agitated both in and out of Farlininent, namely, 
"Whether the intercepting of the Fiench fleet under the Count de Grasse should 
not haie been the first object of the British fleet under "Vice-Admiral Darby, 
instead of losing time in going to Ireland, by which tliat opportunity iias missed 
The defeat of the French fleet •would certainly totally lime disconceited the great 
plans which the enemies had formed m the Last and West Indies It would 
liai e insured the safety of the British West India islands , the Cape of Good 
Hope must have fallen into tho hands of Britain , and the campaign in North 
America might hai e had a i ery different termination " (Beatson’s Memoirs, 
vol V p 341, wliere the contrary arguments are also stated ) 

2 This IS one of the most common and flagrant Molations of the principles of 
war, — stretching a thin line, everywhere inadequate, over an immense frontier. 
The clamors of trade and local interests make popular governments especially 
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been shown, upon the contiol of the sea, and to maintain 
that, large detachments of English ships were absoibed from 
the contest with France and Spam Could a successful war 
have made Ameiica again what it once was, a warmly at- 
tached dependency of Great Britain, a film base for her sea 
power, it would have been north much gieatei sacrifices , but 
that had become impossible But although she had lost, by 
her omi mistakes, the affection of the colonists, which would 
have supported and seemed her hold upon their ports and sea- 
coast, there nevertheless remained to the mother-country, in 
Halifax, Bermuda, and the West Indies, enough stiong mili- 
tary stations, inferior, as naial bases, only to those strong 
ports which are surrounded by a fiicndly countiy, great in 
its resources and population The abandonment of the con- 
test in North America would ha^ e strengthened England very 
much more than the allies As it was, her laige naval de- 
tachments there weie always liable to be overpowered by a 
sudden move of the enemy from the sea, as happened in 1778 
and 1781. 

To the abandonment of America as hopelessly lost, be- 
cause no military subjection could have brought back the old 
loyalty, should have been added the givmg up, for the time, 
all military occupancy which fettered concentration, while 
not adding to military strength Most of the Antilles fell 
under this head, and the ultimate possession of them would 
depend upon the naval campaign Gai nsons could have been 
spared for Baibadoes and Sta Lucia, for Gibraltai and per- 
haps for Mahon, that could have effectually maintained them 
until the empire of the seas was decided , and to them could 
ha\ e been added one or two vital positions in America, like 
New York and Charleston, to be held only till guaiantees 
were given for such treatment of the loyalists among the in- 
habitants as good faith required England to exact 

Having thus stripped herself of every weight, rapid con- 
centration with offensive purpose should have followed Sixty 
ships-of-the-lme on the coast of Europe, half before Cadiz 
and half before Brest, with a reserve at home to replace in- 
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jured ships, would not have exhausted by a gieat deal the 
roll of the English navy , and that such fleets would not have 
had to fight, may not only be said by us, who have the whole 
history before us, but might have been mfeired by those who 
had watched the tactics of D’Estaing and De Guichen, and 
later on of De Grasse Or, had even so much dispeisal been 
thought unadvisable, foity ships before Brest would have left 
the sea open to the Spanish fleet to tiy conclusions with the 
rest of the English na\y when tlie question of controlling Gib- 
raltar and Mahon came up for decision. Knowing ^\hat we 
do of the efficiency of the two semces, theie can be little 
question of the result, and Gibialtai, instead of a weight, 
would, as often befoie and since those days, have been an 
element of stiength to Gieat Biitain 
The conclusion continually iccurs "Whatever may be the 
determining factois in stiifes between neighboring continental 
States, when a question arises of contiol ovei distant regions, 
politically weak, — whether they be ciumbling empires, an- 
archical lepublics, colonies, isolated militaiy posts, or islands 
below a coitain size, — it must ultimately be decided by naval 
power, by the oiganized militaiy foice afloat, ivhich lepre- 
sents the communications that foim so piomment a featuie 
in all strategy. The magnificent defence of Gibialtai hinged 
upon this ; upon this depended the militaiy results of the war 
in America, upon this the final fate of the West India Islands; 
upon this certainly the possession of India Upon this will 
depend the contiol of the Cential American Isthmus, if that 
question take a military coloring, and though modified by 
the continental position and surioundings of Turkey, the same 
sea power must be a weighty factoi m shaping the outcome 
of the Eastern Question m Europe 

If this be ti ue, militaiy ivisdom and economy, both of time 
and money, dictate bringing matteis to an issue as soon as 
possible upon the broad sea, with the certainty that the 
power which achieves military preponderance there will win 
in the end. In the war of the American Revolution the nu- 
merical prepondeiance was very great against England, the 
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actual odds -n-cre less, tliongh still against her Military con- 
siderations would have ordcied the abandonment of the colo- 
nies, but if the national pride could not stoop to this, the 
right course was to blockade the hostile aisenals If not 
strong enough to be m supeiior force befoie both, that of the 
more powerful nation should ha^e been closed Ilerc was the 
first fault of the English admiialt\ , the statement of the First 
Lord as to the available force at the ontbieak of the war was 
not borne out by facts The fiist fleet, under Keppcl, barely 
equalled the Fi ench , and at the same time Howe’s force in 
America was infenoi to the fleet undei D’Estamg In 1779 
and 1781, on the contiaiy, the English fleet was superior to 
that of the French alone, }ct tlie allies joined unopposed, 
while in the latter j-ear De Giasse got away to the West 
Indies, and Suffien to the East In Kempenfeldt’s affair 
•with De Guichen, the admiraltj knew that the French convoy 
was of the utmost importance to the campaign m the West 
Indies, yet they sent out their admiral with only twelve ships , 
while at that time, besides the reinfoi cement destined for the 
West Indies, a number of others were stationed iii the Downs, 
for what Fo-? justly called “ the paltiy purpose ” of distress- 
ing the Dutch trade The various charges made by Fox in 
the speech quoted from, and which, as regai ded the Franco- 
Spanish War, were founded mainly on the expediency of 
attacking the allies befoi c they got aw ay into the ocean wil- 
derness, weie supported by tlie high professional opinion of 
Lord Howe, who of the Kempenfeldt affair said “ Not only 
the fate of the West India Islands, but perhaps the whole 
future fortune of the wai, might have been decided, almost 
■without a risk, in the Bay of Biscay ” ^ Not without a risk, 
but -with stiong probabilities of success, the whole fortune 
of the war should at the first have been staked on a concen- 
tration of the English fleet between Brest and Cadiz No 
relief for Gibraltar would have been more efficacious , no 
diversion surer for the West India Islands , and the Ameri- 
cans would have appealed in vain for the help, scantily given 

1 Annnnl B^Bter, 1782 

27 
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as it was, of the French fleet. For the great results that 
flowed fiom the coming of De Grasse must not obscure the 
fact that he came on the 31st of August, and announced 
from the beginning that he must be in the West Indies 
again by the middle of October. Only a pi evidential com- 
bination of circumstances pievented a repetition to Washing- 
ton, in 1781, of the painful disappointments by D’Estamg and 
De Guichen in 1778 and 1780. 



CHAPTER XII 


EvrxTS IS THE Evst IsniLS 177S-17S1 — Scrrnrx sates from 
Bi’fst, 17bl — Ills BriLLivNT Nv\ae Campaign in the Indmn 
Spas, 1782, 1783 

'' I 'HE veiF interesting and instructive campaign of Suffren 
in the East Indies, although m itself b} far the most 
notcivoithy and mciitoiious na\al perfoimance of the war 
of 1778, failed, thiough no fault of his, to affect the gen- 
eral lesiie It was not till 1781 that the Ficncli Couit felt 
able to direct upon the East naval foiccs adequate to the im- 
portance of the issue Yet the conditions of the peninsula 
at that time ueie such as to give an unusual opporlunitv 
for shaking the English pouei lljdei Ali, the most skilful 
and daiiug-of all the enemies against whom the English had 
3 ct fought in India, was then ruling oTer the kingdom of 
21} sore, u Inch, fi om its position in the southern paitof the 
peninsula, thieatcncd both the Cainatic and the Malabar 
coast Hjdci, ten jeais before, had maintained alone a most 
successful war against the intruding foreigneis, concluding 
with a peace upon the teims of a mutual restoration of con- 
quests , and he was now angered by the capture of Mahd 
On the other hand, a numbei of warlike tubes, known by the 
name of the Malirattas, of the same race and loosely knit 
together in a kind of feudal system, had become in\ oh cd in 
war with the English The teriitory occupied by these tubes, 
whose chief capital was at Poonah, near Bombay, extended 
noithward from Mysore to the Ganges With boundaries 
thus conterminous, and placed centrally uith refeience to 
the three English presidencies of Bombay, Calcutta, and Ma- 
dras, Hyder and the Malirattas were in a position of advan- 
tage for mutual support and for offensive operations against 
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the common enemy. At the beginning of the war between 
England and Fiance, a French agent appealed at Poonah It 
was reported to Warien Hastings, the Go\einor-Geneial, that 
the tribes had agreed to terms and ceded to the Fiench a 
seaport on the Malabar coast. With his usual promptness, 
Hastings at once detei mined on war, and sent a division 
of the Bengal army acioss the Jumna and into Berar. An- 
other body of four thousand English tioops also marched 
fioin Bombay, but being badly led, was suriounded and 
foiccd to suiicndei in Januaiy, 1779 This unusual reverse 
quickened the hopes and iiici eased the sticngth of the ene- 
mies of the English , and although the material injuiy was 
soon lemedied by substantial successes under able leadeis, 
the loss of prestige icmained The anger of Hyder Ali, 
roused by the captuie of Mahd, was inci eased by imprudent 
thwaitmg on the pa it of the governor of Madras Seeing 
the English entangled with tlie Mahrattas, and hearing that 
a French armament was expected on the Coi omandcl coast, 
he quietly prcpaicd for wai In the summei of 1780 swaims 
of his hoi semen descended without warning from the hills, 
and appealed neai the gates of Madras In September one 
body of English tioops, three thousand stiong, was cut to 
pieces, and anothoi of five thousand was only saved by a 
lapid retieat upon Madras, losing its aitillery and tiains 
Unable to attack Madras, Hyder turned upon the scattered 
posts separated from each other and the capital by the open 
country, which was now wholly in his control 

Such was the state of affairs when, in January, 1781, a 
French squadron of six ship.s-of-the-line and thiee frigates 
appeared on the coast The English fleet under Sir Edward 
Hughes had gone to Bombay To the French commodoie. 
Count d’ Gives, Hyder appealed for aid in an attack upon Cud- 
daloie. Deprived of suppoit by sea, and surrounded by the 
myriads of natives, the place must have fallen D’Orves, how- 
ever, refused, and returned to the Isle of France. At the same 
time one of the most skilful of the English Indian soldieis. 
Sir Eyre Coote, took the field against Hyder. The latter at 
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once raised the siege of the beleaguered posts, and after a 
senes of operations extending through the spring months, iras 
brought to battle on the 1st of July, 1781 His total defeat 
restoied to the English the open countn, saved the Carnatic, 
and put an end to the hopes of the partisans of the Fi ench in 
their late possession of Pondicherry A gieat opportunity 
had been lost. 

Meanwhile a French officer of very different temper from 
his piedecessors was on his way to the East Indies It will 
be lemembered that when De Giasse sailed from Brest, 
March 22, 1781, for the West Indies, there went with his 
fleet a division of five ships-of-the-lme under Suffien The 
latter separated from the main body on the 29th of the month, 
taking with him a few transpoits destined for the Cape of 
Good Hope, then a Dutch colony The Fiench government 
had learned that an expedition from England was destined 
to seize this important halting-place on the road to India, 
and Suffren’s first mission was to secure it In fact, the 
squadron under Commodoie Johnstone^ had got away first, 
and had anchored at Porto Praya, in the Cape Verde Islands, 
a Poituguese colony, on the 11th of April It numbered two 
ships-of-the-line, and three of fifty guns, with frigates and 
smaller vessels, besides thirly-five transports, mostly armed. 
Without apprehension of attack, not because he tiusted to 
the neutrality of the port but because he thought his destina- 
tion secret, the English commodore had not anchored with a 
view to battle 

It so happened that at the moment of sailing from Brest 
one of the ships intended for the West Indies was transferred 
to Suffren’s squadron She consequently had not water 
enough for the longer voyage, and this with other reasons 

1 This Commodoie Johnstone, more commonly known as Governor John- 
stone, was one of the three commissionera sent by Lord North in 1778 to promote 
a reconciliation with Amenca Owing to certam suspicious proceedmgs on his 
part. Congress declared it was incompatible with their honor to hold any manner 
of correspondence or intercourse with him His title of Governor arose from his 
being at one time governor of Pensacola He had a most unenviable reputation 
in the English navy (See Chamock’s Biog Navalis ) 
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detci mined SuITrcn also to anchor at Poito Ptaya. On the 
ICth of Apnl, five days after Johnstone, lie made the island 
caily in the nioining and stood for the anchorage, sending 
a coppcicd ship ahead to icconnoitie Apiiioaching fiom 
the castwaid, the land for some time hid the English squad- 
ion , but at quaiter befoic nine the ad\ance ship, the “Ai- 
lusicn,” signalled that enemy’s ships \ieie anchoicd in the 
bay Tlic latter is open to the southwaid, and extends 
from cast to west about a mile and a half ; the conditions 
aic such that ships usually he in the noithcast part, near 
the shoie (Plate Xlll) * The English were tlieic, stietch- 
ing iiiegulail} in a west-noithucst line. Both Suffren and 
Johnstone were suipiised, but the latter more so, and the 
initiative lemained with the Ficncli ofliccr. Pew men wcie 
fittei, by natural temper and the leaching of expeiicnce, for 
the piompt decision lequiied. Of aident disposition and 
inboin militaiy genius, SulTicn had learned, in the conduct 
of Boscauen towaid the squadion of De la Clue,- m which 
he had seivcd, not to la} i\ eight upon the power of Poitugal 
to enforce icspect for her ncutialily. He knew that this 
must be the squadron meant foi the Cape of Good ITopo. 
The onlv question for him was whether to pi css on to the 
Capo Mith the chance of getting thcie fiist, or to attack the 
English at then anchois, in the hope of so ciipphng them as 
to pi event their fuithci piogiess He decided for the latter; 
and although the ships of his squadron, not sailing equally well, 
weic scattcied, he also dctci mined to stand in at once, rather 
than lose the advantage of a surprise. Making signal to pie- 
paic foi action at anchor, he took the lead in his flag-ship, 
the “ II(iios,” of sc\ enty-four guns, hauled close lound the 
southeast point of the bay, and stood for the English flag- 
ship (f). He was closely followed by the “ Hannibal,” sev- 
enty-four (line a b) , the advance ship “Artdsicn” (c), a 
sixty-four, also stood on with him, but the two leai ships 
weie still far astern 

^ Tins plato IS taken almost wholly from Canat’s " Vie do Suffren ” 

“ Page 299 
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The English commodoic got ready for battle as soon as he 
made out the enem\, but had no time to icctif} his older. 
Suffren anchored fi\c liundied feet from the flag-ship’s star- 
hoard beam (by a singular coincidence the English flag-ship 
was also called “ Hero ), thus haiing enemy’s ships on both 
sides, and opened fire The “ Hannibal ” anchored ahead 
of her commodore (b), and so close that the latter had to 
veer cable and drop astcin (a) , but her captain, ignorant of 
Suffien’s intention to disregard the neutialit} of the poit, 
had not obeyed the oidci to clear for action, and was wholly 
unprepared, — his decks lumbered with watei -casks which had 
been got up to expedite catering, and the guns not cast loose 
He did not add to this fault b\ any hesitation, but followed 
the flag-ship boldly, receuing passively* the fiic, to which for 
a time he was unable to icply Lufling to the n ind, he passed 
to iMiidward of his chief, chose his position with skill, and 
atoned bj his death for his fiist fault These two ships were 
so placed as to use both broadsides The “ Arldsicn,” m the 
smoke, mistook an East India ship for a man-of-war Run- 
ning alongside (c'), her captain was struck dead at the mo- 
ment he was about to anchor, and the critical moment being 
lost by the absence of a head, the ship drifted out of close ac- 
tion, carrying the East-Indiaman along with her (c") The 
remaining two vessels, coming up late, failed to keep close 
enough to the wind, and they too were tlirown out of action 
(d, e) Then Suffren, finding himself with only two ships to 
bear the brunt of the fight, cut lus cable and made sail The 
“Hanmbal” followed his movement, but so much mjuied 
was she that her fore and main masts went over the side, — 
fortunately not till she was pomted out from the bay, which 
she left shorn to a hulk. 

Putting entirely aside questions of international law, the 
wisdom and conduct of Suffren’s attack, from the military 
point of view, invite attention To judge them properly, we 
must consider what was the object of the mission with which 
he was charged, and what were the chief factors m thwarting 
or forwarding it His first object was to protect the Cape 
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of Good Hope against an English expedition ; the chief reli- 
ance for effecting his pm pose was to get theie fiist, the 
obstacle to his success was the English fleet To anticipate 
the aiiival of the lattei, two couises were open to him, — to 
run for it in the hope of wmning the race, or to beat the 
enemy and so put him out of the running altogether. So 
long as Ins wlieicabouts was unknown, a search, unless with 
very probable infoimation, would be a waste of time; but 
when fortune had thiown his enemy acioss his path, the 
genius of Suffien at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the contiol ot the sea in southcin wateis would determine 
the question, and should be settled at once. To use his own 
strong expiessioii, “The destiuction of the English squad- 
1011 would cut off the loot of all the plans and pi ejects of that 
expedition, gam us for a long tune the superioiity in India, 
a superioiity whence might lesult a glorious peace, and hin- 
dei the English from 1 caching the Cape before me, — an ob- 
ject which has been fulfilled and was the pimcipal aim of 
my mission” He was ill-infoimed as to the English foice, 
believing it gieatei than it was , but he had it at disadvantage 
and surpiised The prompt decision to fight, therefore, was 
right, and it is the most pronounced merit of Suilren in this 
aflaii, that he postponed for the moment — dismissed, so to 
speak, fiom his mind — the ulterior projects of the cruise; 
but in so doing he dcpaitcd from the traditions of the Piench 
navy and the usual policy of his government It cannot be 
imputed to him as a fault that he did not receive from his 
captains the support he was fairly entitled to expect The 
accidents and negligence which led to their failure have been 
mentioned, but having his three best ships in liand, there 
can be little doubt he was right in profiting by the surpiise, 
and trusting tliat the two in reserve would come up in time 
The position taken by his own ship and by the “ Hannibal,” 
enabling them to use both broadsides, — in other words, to 
develop their utmost force, — was excellently judged He 
thus availed himself to the full of the advantage given by the 
surprise and by the lack of order m the enemy’s squadron. 
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Tins lack of ordoi, according to English accoiiiils, tlncw out 
of action tuo of their fiflv-guii sliiji'-, — a circumstance uliicli, 
•aliilc difeCi editable to Johnstone, confirmed Fufiien’s judg- 
ment in jnccipitating his attack Had he iccei\cd the aid 
upon which, after all deductions he was justified in counting, 
he would lia^c dcsfro\td the English sqindion as it was, he 
Ba\ed the Cipe Colom at Poilo Piaja It is not euipnsing, 
then fore, that the Fiench Couif notwithstanding its tradi- 
tional sea policy and the diplomatic einbai i assmenf (aused 
h\ the Molatioii of Portuguese neiitiahtj, should ha\c heartily 
and geiieioush acknowledged a \igor of action to which it was 
unused 111 its admirals 

It has been said that J^utTicn who had watdied the cautious 
inoiciiicnts of P Estaing in Aniciica and had sened in the 
Scien Ycais' "War, attiibiitcd ni pait the reiciscs sufTcred 
In the French at sea to the intioduction of Tactics, which lie 
stigniati/cd as the icil of timiditi , but that the icsults of the 
fight at Polio Piaja, nccessaiil} engaged without piCMous 
airangcment, coiiMiiced him that system and iiiethod had 
then usc^ Ccrtainlj Ins tactical combinations aftciward 
were of a high ordci , cspcciall} m Ins cailiei actions in the 
East (foi he seems again to base abandoned them m the 
later fights iindei the disappointment caused bj liis captains’ 
disaffection or blundering) But his gioat and tiansccndcnt 
merit la\ in the dearness w'lth which he rccognircd in the 
English fleets, the CKponent of the Biitish sea powci, the 
propel enemy of the Ficncli fleet, to be attacked fiist and 
alwaiswhcii with any show of equality Fai fiom blind to 
the importance of those ulterior objects to which the action of 
the French navy was so constantly subordinated, he yet saw 
plainly that the way to assuic those objects was not b\ econo- 
mizing Ills own ships, but by dcstroj mg those of the enemy 
Attack, not defence, was the road to sea power m liis eyes ; 
and sea power meant control of the issues upon the land, at 
least in regions distant from Europe This view out of the 
English policy he had the courage to take, after foity years 
1 La Serro Essaa Hist ot Critiques sut la Marine Fran^aise 
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of service in a navy sacnficed lo the opposilc sNstem; but 
be biongbl to its pinclical application a method not to be 
found in any English admiial of the day, except perhaps 
Rodne}, and a file supciior lo Ihc laltcr. Yet the coinse 
thus followed was no incic inspiiation of the moment; it vas 
Ihc lesnlt of clcai mows pic\lous1^ held and cxpiessod. ITow- 
evor infoimod h} natuial aidor, it had the tenacity of an 
intcllccliial coiiMclioii Thus he wiole io D’Eslaing, after 
the failuic to destio} Bammrtoirs srpiadion at Sla Lucia, 
leinonsfialing upon the half-iiruincd condition of Ins own 
and other ships, fiom which men had been landed to attack 
the English ti oops • — 

“Notwithst luding the smnll ro<;uIts of the two csnnonidcs of the 
loth of Decoiuhcr [directed against Biniiigtou’s squidioii], and the 
luihapp) chc(k our land forces hate undergone, we mij jet hope for 
success. But the onl\ mc'ins to hue it L to attick Mgoionslj the 
squulion, which, with oni supciiontv, cimiot resist, iiotwithstnnding 
Its land bitteiios, whose cflccts will he neulrihzed if we run them 
aboaid, or snehor upon their buojs If we dtlij*. thej* imv escape. 
. . . Besides, our fleet being unmanned, it is in condition neither to 
sail noi to fight, ‘What would liappen if Adininl Biron’s fleet 
should airue'* "Whit would become of ships baaing neither crews 
noi ndniii.al ’ Their defeat would cause the loss of the army and the 
colon}. Let us destroj that sqnadion, their armv, lacking every- 
thing and in a bid countn, would soon be obliged to sui lender. 
Then let Bj ron come, w e shall be pleased to see him. I think it is 
not ncccssart to jioint out that for this attack w c need men and jikins 
well concerted with those who aro to execute them " 

Equally did he condemn the failuic of D’Estaing to cap- 
tuic the foul crippled ships of Bj ion’s squadion, after tho 
action off Gienada 

Owing to a combination of misfortunes, the attack at Poilo 
Praya had not the decisive icsult it desen cd Commodore 
Johnstone got under way and followed Suffi cn , but he thought 
his force was not adequate to attack in face of the resolute 
bearing of the Piench, and feared tho loss of time conse- 
quent upon chasing to lecw'aid of lus poit lie succeeded, 
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ho^vGver, in retaking the East India sliip vrliicli the “ Artfisien” 
had earned out Suftien contuiucd his couise and anchoied 
at the Cape, m Simon’s Bay, on the 21st of June John- 
stone folloi\ed him a foitmght latei , but Icainmg by an 
ad\ance ship that the French tioops had been landed, he gave 
up the cntcrpnse against the colony made a succc«5sful com- 
merce-destroying attack upon five Dutch India ships in Sal- 
danha Bay, uhich poorly repaid the failure of the military 
undei taking, and then ivcnt back himself to England, after 
sending the ships-of-the-line on to join Sir Edwaid Hughes 
in the East Indies 

Haling seen the Cape secured, Suffien sailed for the Isle 
of France, ai living there on the 25th of Octobei, 1781 
Count dOrves, being senior, took command of the united 
squadion The necessary repaiis were made, and the fleet 
sailed for India, Deccmbci 17 On the 22d of January, 1782, 
an English fifty-gun ship, the “Hannibal,” was taken On 
the 9th of February Count d’Orves died, and Suffien became 
commander-in-chief, with the rank of commodore A few 
days later the land was seen to the northwaid of Madras; 
but owing to head-winds the city was not sighted until Feb- 
ruary 15 Nine large ships-of-war were found anchored in 
order under the guns of the forts They were the fleet of Sir 
Edward Hughes, not in confusion like that of Johnstone ^ 

Here, at the meeting point between these two redoubtable 
champions, each curiously representative of the characteris- 
tics of his own race, — the one of the stubborn tenacity and 
seamanship of the English, the other of the ardor and tac- 
tical science of the French, too long checked and betrayed 
by a false system, — is the place to give an accurate state- 

• The question of attaching the English sqnidron at its anchors nas debated 
itt a council of ivar Its opinion confirmed Snffren’s decision not to do so In 
contrasting this n ith the failure of the English to attack the French detachment 
in Newport (p 394), it must be borne in mind that in the latter case there was no 
means of forcing the ships to leave their strong position , whereas by threatening 
Tnncomalee, or other less important points, Suffren could rely upon drawing 
Hughes out He was therefore right in not attacking, while the English before 
Newport were probably wrong 
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ment of the material forces. The French fleet had three 
seventy-fouis, seven sixty-fours, and two fifty-gun ships, one 
of which was the lately captuied English “ Hannibal.” To 
these Sir Edwaid Hughes opposed two seventy-fouis, one 
seventy, one sixty-eight, foui sixty-fours, and one fifty-gun 
ship. The odds, theiefore, twelve to nine, were decidedly 
against the English , and it is likely that the advantage in 
single-ship power, class for class, was also against them 

It must be lecalled that at the time of his ai rival Suffren 
found no friendly poit or roadstead, no base of supplies or 
repair. The French posts had all fallen by 1779, and his 
rapid movement, which saved the Cape, did not bring him 
up in time to pi event the captuie of the Dutch Indian posses- 
sions The invaluable harbor of Tnncomalee, in Ceylon, was 
taken just one month before Suffren saw the English fleet at 
Madras But if he thus had everything to gam, Hughes had 
as much to lose. To Suffren, at the moment of first meeting, 
belonged super loiity of numbers and the power of taking the 
offensive, with all its advantages in choice of initiative. Upon 
Hughes fell the anxiety of the defensive, with inferior num- 
bers, many assailable points, and unceitainty as to the place 
where the blow would fall 

It was still true, though not so absolutely as thirty years 
before, that control in India depended upon control of the 
sea. The passing years had greatly strengthened the giip of 
England, and proportionately loosened that of France Rela- 
tively, therefoie, the need of Suffien to destioy his enemy was 
greater than that of his predecessors, D’Achd and otheis; 
whereas Hughes could count upon a greater strength in the 
English possessions, and so bore a somewhat less responsi- 
bility than the admirals who went before him 

Nevertheless, the sea was still by far the most important 
factor in the coming strife, and for its pioper control it was 
necessary to disable more or less completely the enemy’s 
fleet, and to have some reasonably secure base For the latter 
purpose, Tnncomalee, though unhealthy, was by far the best 
harbor on the east coast, but it had not been long enough 
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in the hands of England to be -well supplied Hughes, there- 
fore, inevitably fell back on Madras for lepaiis aftci an action, 
and was forced to leaie Timcomalee to its oun resources 
until ready to take tlie sea again Suftreii, on the other 
hand, found all ports alike destitute of nai al supplies, while 
the iiatuial advantages of Timcomalee made its possession 
ail evident object of impoitance to him, and Hughes so 
undci stood it 

Independently, therefore, of the tradition of the English 
naiy impelling Hughes to attack, the influence of which ap 
pears plainly between the lines of his letters, Suffren had, in 
moving toward Tnncomalee, a threat which was bound to 
draw his adversaiy out of his port Noi did Tnncomalee 
stand alone , the existing war between Hi dci Ah and the 
English made it imperatiie for Suffren to seize a poit upon 
the mainland, at which to land the three thousand hoops ear- 
ned by the squadron to co-operate on shore against the common 
enemy, and fiom which supplies, at least of food, might be 
had El ei} thing, therefore, concurred to di aw Hughes out, 
and make him seek to cripple or hinder the French fleet 

The method of his action would depend upon his own and 
his adversary’s skill, and upon the uncertain element of the 
weather It was plainly desuable for him not to be brought 
to battle except on his own terms , in other words, without 
some adi antage of situation to make up for his weaker force 
As a fleet upon the open sea cannot secure any advantages of 
giound, the position favoimg the weaker was that to wind- 
ward, gning choice of time and some choice as to method 
of attack, the offensive position used defensively, with the 
intention to make an offensive movement if circumstances 
warrant The leeward position left the weaker no choice but 
to run, or to accept action on its adveisary’s terms 

Whatevei may be thought of Hughes’s skill, it must be 
conceded that Ins task was difficult Still, it can be clearly 
thought down to two requisites The first was to get in a 
blow at the French fleet, so as to reduce the present in- 
equality, the second, to keep Suffren from getting Trm- 
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comalec, wnicli depended wholly on the fleet ^ Suffren, on 
the other hand, if he could do Hughes, m an action, more 
in]uiy than he himself received, would be free to turn in any 
direction he chose. 

SufCien liavmg sighted Hughes’s fleet at Madras, February 
15, anchoied his own four miles to the noithwaid Con- 
sidoimg the enemy’s line, supported by the batteiies, to be 
too stiong foi attack, he again got under way at four P m, 
and stood south. Hughes also weighed, standing to the south- 
waid all that night under easy sail, and at daylight found 
that the enemy’s squadron had separated fiom the convoy, 
the ships of war being about twelve miles cast, while the 
tianspoits were nine miles southwest, from him (Plate XIV. 
A, A). This dispel sal is said to have been due to the care- 
lessness of the French frigates, which did not keep touch 
of the English Hughes at once profited by it, chasing the 
convoy (c), knowing that the line-of-battle ships must follow. 
His copper-bottomed ships came up with and captured sis 
of the enemy, five of which weie English piizcs The sixth 
earned three hundied tioops with militaiy stoies Hughes 
had scoied a point. 

SufiTien of course followed in a geneial chase, and by three 
p M four of his best saileis were two or thiee miles from 
the sternmost English ships Hughes’s ships were now much 
scattered, but not injudiciously so, for they joined by signal 
at seven p m Both squadrons stood to the southeast during 
the night, under easy sail. 

At daylight of the 17th — tlie date of the first of four actions 
fouglit between these two chiefs within seven months — the 
fleets were six or eight miles apart, the French bearing noith- 

1 The dependence of Trincomalee upon the English fleet m this campaign 
affords an e\cellent illustration of the embarrassment and false position m uhich 
a navy flnds itself when the defence of its seaports rests upon it This bears 
upon a much debated point of the present daj, and is worthy the study of those 
who maintain, too unqualifiedly, that the best coast defence is a naiy In one 
sense this is doubtless true, — to attack the enemy abroad is the best of defences, 
but m the narrow sense of the word "defence” it is not true Trincomalee unfor- 
tified was simply a centre round which Hughes had to revoli e like a tethered 
animal , and the same will always happen under like conditions. 
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northeast from the English (B, B). The latter formed line- 
ahead on the port tack (a), with difficulty, owing to the light 
winds and fiequent calms Admual Hughes explains that he 
hoped to weather the enemy bj this course so as to engage 
closel}', counting probably on finding himself to windward 
when the sea-breeze made The wind continuing light, but 
with fiequent squalls, from noith-noitlieast, the French, run- 
ning before it, kept the puffs longer and ncaicd the English 
rapidly, Suffren’s intention to attack the rear being aided by 
Hughes’s course The latter finding his rear straggling, bore 
up to line abreast (b), retieating to gam time for the ships 
to close on the centre These movements in line abreast con- 
tinued till twenty minutes before foui P M , when, finding he 
could not escape attack on the enemy’s terms, Hughes hauled 
his wind on the port tack and awaited it (C) Whether by 
his own fault or not, he was now in the worst possible posi- 
tion, waiting for an attack by a supeiior force at its pleasure 
The rear ship of his line, the “ Exeter,” was not closed up , 
and there appears no reason why she should not have been 
made the van, by foiming on the stai board tack, and thus 
bringing the other ships up to her 
The method of Suffien’s attack (C) is differently stated 
by him and by Hughes, but the difference is in detail only , 
the mam facts are certain Hughes says the enemy “ steered 
down on the rear of our line in an iriegular double Ime- 
abreast,” m which formation they continued till the moment 
of collision, when “three of the enemy’s ships in the first 
line bore right down upon the ‘ Exeter,’ while four more of 
their second line, headed by the ‘ H^ros,’ m which M de Suffren 
had his flag, hauled along the outside of the first line toward 
our centre At five minutes past four the enemy’s three ships 
began their fire upon the ‘ Exeter,’ which was returned by her 
and her second ahead, the action became general from our 
rear to our centre, the commanding ship of the enemy, with 
three others of their second line, leading down on our centre, 
yet never advancing farther than opposite to the ‘ Superbe,’ 
our centre ship, with httle or no wind and some heavy ram 
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duiing tlie engagement Under these circumstances, the en- 
emy brought eight of their best ships to the attack of five 
of 0111 s, as the van of our line, consisting of the ‘ Monmouth,’ 
‘ Eagle,’ ‘ Burfoid,’ and ‘ Worcestei,’ could not be bi ought into 
action without tacking on the enemy,” for which there was 
not enough wind. 

Here we will leave them, and give Suffren’s account of 
how he took up his position. In his report to the Mmister 
of Marine he says : — 

“ I should have destroyed the English squadron, less by superior 
numbers than by the advanUgeous disposition in m hich I attacked it. 
I attacked the rear ship and stood along the English line as far as the 
sixth. I thus made three of them useless, so that we were twelve 
against six. I began the fight at half-past three in the afternoon, 
taking the lead and making signal to form line as best could be done , 
without that I would not have engaged At four I made signal to 
three ships to double on the enemy’s rear, and to the squadron to 
approach within pistol-shot. This signal, though repeated, was not 
executed I did not myself give the example, in order that I might 
hold m check the three van ships, which by tacking would have 
doubled on me However, except the ‘Brilliant,’ which doubled on 
the rear, no ship was as close as mine, nor received as many shots.” 

The principal point of difPeience in the two accounts is, 
that SufEren asserts that his flag-ship passed along the whole 
English line, from the rear to the sixtli ship ; while Hughes 
says the Fiench divided into two lines, which, upon coming 
near, steeied, one on the rear, the other on the centre, of his 
squadron The latter would be the better manoeuvre , for if 
the leading ship of the attack passed, as Suffien asserts, along 
the enemy’s line from the rear to the sixth, she should receive 
in succession the first fire of six ships, which ought to cripple 
her and confuse her line Suffren also notes the intention 
to double on the rear by placing three ships to leeward of 
it. Two of the French did take this position Suffren further 
gives his reason for not closing with his own ship, which led ; 
but as those which followed him went no nearer, Hughes’s 
attention was not drawn to his action. 
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The French commodoie "was sciiouslv, and it ivould seem 
jiistlj', angeied by the inaction of scieial of his captains 
Of the second in command he complained to the minister 
“Being at the head, I could not well see nhat iias going 
on m the leai I had directed M de Tiomelin to make sig- 
nals to shijis ivhicli might be ncai him , he only lepeated my 
own without having them earned out ” This complaint w as 
wholly justified On the 6th of Febiuaiy, ten dai s befoie the 
fight, he had n i itten to his second as follow s — 

“If we are so fortunate as to be to windward, as the English are 
not more than eight, or at most nine, mj intention is to double on 
tbcir lear Supposing jour di\ision to be in the rear, you will see 
b^ jour position what number of ships will o\erl tp the enemj’s hue, 
and jou will make signal to them to double* [lint is, to engage on 
the lee side] ... In anj case, I beg you to order to your division 
the mmmuvrcs which you shall think best fitted to assure the success 
of the action The capture of Tnncomnlee and that of Neg ipatam, 
and perhaps of all Cejlon, should mike us wish for a general action ” 

The last two sentences leteal SufCien’s own appieciation 
of the military situation in the Indian seas, which demanded, 
first, the disabling of the hostile fleet, next, the captuie of 
certain strategic ports That this diagnosis was conect is 
as certain as that it reveised the common French maxims, 
which would have put the poit first and the fleet second 
as objectives A general action w as the first desideratum of 
Suffien, and it is theretore safe to say that to aioid such 
action should have been the fiist object of Hughes Tlie 
attempt of the latter to gain the windward position was con- 
sequently correct , and as in the month of February the sea- 
breeze at Madras sets in from the eastward and southward 
about eleven a m ,he probably did well to steer m that geneial 
direction, though the lesult disappointed him De Guichen m 

^ Plate xrw , Fig 1 >, sIkwvb the order of battle Suffren intended in this action 
The five rear ships of the enemi n onld each liai e two opponents close aboard 
The leading French ship on the weather side was to he kept farther off, so that 
while attacking the sia-th Englishman she conld " contain ” the van ships if they 
attempted to reinforce the rear bj tacking 
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one of Ins engagements with Rodney shaped the course of Ins 
fleet with lefeience to being to wnndwaid when the afternoon 
bieeze made, and was successful What use Hughes would 
have made of the advantage of the wind can only be infeiied 
fiom his own ivoids, — that he sought it in order to engage 
moie closely Theie is not in this the ceitain promise of 
any skilful use of a tactical advantage. 

Suffien also illustiates, in Ins woids to Tromelin, Ins con- 
ception of the duties of a second in command, which may 
fairly be paralleled w'lth that of Nelson in Ins celebrated order 
befoie Trafalgar. In tins first action he led the mam attack 
himself, leaving the direction of what may be called the le- 
serve — at any rate, of the second half of the assault — to 
his lieutenant, who, unluckily for him, was not a Collingwood, 
and utterly failed to support him. It is probable that Suf- 
fien’s leading was due not to any particular theory, but to 
the fact that Ins ship was the best sailer in the fleet, and that 
the lateness of the lioui and lightness of the wind made it 
necessary to bring the enemy to action speedily But here 
appeals a fault on the part of Suffren Leading as he did 
involves, not nccessaiily but very naturally, the idea of ex- 
ample , and holding his own ship outside of close range, for 
excellent tactical leasons, led the captains in Ins wake natu- 
lally, almost excusably, to keep at the same distance, not- 
withstanding Ins signals The conflict between orders and 
example, which ciopped out so smgulaily at Vicksburg in our 
civil war, causing the misunderstanding and estrangement 
of two gallant officers, should not be peimitted to occur It 
IS the business of a chief to provide against such misappre- 
hensions by most caieful pievious explanation of both the letter 
and spirit of his plans Especially is this so at sea, where 
smoke, slack wind, and intervening rigging make signals 
hard to i ead, though they are almost the only means of com- 
munication This was Nelson’s practice ; nor was Suffren a 
stranger to the idea “ Dispositions well concerted with those 
who are to carry them out aie needed,” he wrote to D’Estaing, 
three years before. The excuse which may be pleaded for 
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those who followed him, and engaged, cannot avail foi the 
icai ships, and especiall} not foi the second m command, 
who knew Suflicn’s plans He should haie compelled the 
real ships to take position to leewaid, leading hiinself, if ne- 
ccssaiy Theie iias wind enough , for two captains actually 
engaged to leeward, one of them without oiders, acting, 
thiough the impulse of his own good will and com age, on 
Nelson’s sa)ing, “No captain can do very wiong who places 
his ship alongside that of an enemy” He recened the 
special commendation of Sufficn, in itself an lionoi and a 
lewaid Wliethei the failure of so many of Ins fellows was 
due to inefTicicncy, or to a spiiit of faction and dislojalty, 
is unimpoitant to the general niilitarj- wntcr, howevci 111- 
teiesting to Ficnch officers jealous foi the honor of then 
scnicc SuCfien’s complaints, after seieral disappointments, 
became \chcmont 

‘ My heart,” wrote he, “is wrung by the most general defection 
1 Lave just lost the opportunity of dcstroj lug the English squadron 
All — jes, all — might haie got neir, since we were to wind- 
ward and ahead, and none did so Several among them had behaved 
bravely in other combats I can onlj attribute this horror to the 
wish to bring the cruise to an end, to ill-will, and to ignoiance , for 
I dare not suspect inj thing worse The result has been terrible I 
must tell 3 ou, Monseigneur, that officers who have been long at the 
Isle of France are neither seamen nor military men Not seamen, 
for they have not been at sea , and the trading temper, independent 
and insubordinate, is absolutely opposed to the military spirit ” 

This letter, wiitten after his fourth battle with Hughes, 
must be taken with allowance Not only docs it appeal that 
Suffren himself, hurried away on this last occasion bj his 
eagerness, was partly responsible for the disorder of his fleet, 
but there were other circumstances, and above all the char- 
acter of some of the officeis blamed, which made the charge 
of a geneial disaffection excessive On the other hand, it 
remains tiue that after four general actions, with superior 
numbers on the part of the French, undei a chief of the skill 
and ardor of Suffien, the English squadron, to use Ins own 
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plaintive expression, “ still existed , ” not only so, but had not 
lost a single ship The only conelusion that can be drawn 
is that of a French naval writer “ Quantity disappeared be- 
fore quality ” ^ It is immaterial whether the defect was due 
to inefficiency or disaffection. 

The inefficiency which showed itself on the field of battle 
disappeared in the gcneial conduct of the campaign where the 
qualities of the chief alone told. The battle of Febiuary 17th 
ended with a shift of wind to the southeast at six p m , after 
two hours action The English weie thus brought to wind- 
ward, and their van ships enabled to share in the fight Night 
falling, Suffren, at half-past six, hauled his squadion by the 
wind on the starboard tack, heading noitheast, while Hughes 
steel cd south under easy sail. It is said by Captain Clie- 
vahei, of the Fiench navy, that Suffien intended to renew the 
fight ne-\t day. In that case he should have taken measuies 
to keep within reach It was too plainly Hughes’s policy not 
to fight without some advantage, — to allow the supposition 
tliat with one ship, the “Exetei,” lost to him thiough the 
concentiation of so many enemies upon her, he would quietly 
await an attack This is so plain as to make it piobable that 
Suffien saw sufficient reason, in the lesults to his fleet and 
the misconduct of his officers, not to wish to renew action at 
once. The next morning the two fleets were out 'of sight 
of each other. The continuance of the noith wind, and the 
crippled state of two of his ships, forced Hughes to go to Trin- 
comalee, wheie the sheltered haibor allowed them to repair. 
Suffien, anxious about his tiansports, went to Pondicherry, 
wheie he anchored in their company. It was his wish then 
to proceed against Negapatam ; but the commander of the 
troops chose to act against Cuddalore After negotiations and 
ariangements with Hydei Ali the aimy landed south of Porto 
Novo, and marched against Cuddalore, which surrendeied on 
the 4th of April 

Meanwhile Suffren, anxious to act against his principal 
objective, had sailed again on the 23d of March It was his 

1 Tronde BataiUes Na'v ales. 
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hope to cut off tu'o ships-of-thc-lmc ■which wcic expected 
from England For this he was too late, the two 6c\cnt>- 
fouis joined the main bod\ at Madias, Mnich 30th Ilughcs 
had icfittcd at Timcom.ilcc in a foitnight, and i cached Madi.ns 
ag.ain on the 12(h of Mai eh Soon aftci the rcinfoi cement 

had joined him, ho sailed .igain foi Tnncomalce with tioops 
and military stoics foi the ganisoii On the Slli of Apiil 
SufTiens sqiuidion was seen to the noithc,as(, also standiiifr 
to the southward Ilughcs kept on, thiough that and the tw'o 
following dais, with light noithcih winds On the 11th ho 
made the coast of Ccjlon, fift\ niihs noith of Tnncomalce. 
and bore away foi the poit On the moining of (he 12th (he 
Flench eqindion m (he noi(hcis( was seen crowding sail in 
pui stilt It was (he dai on which Rodney and De Gias&c met 
in the 'West Indies, but the paits were leiciscd, heic the 
ricnch, not the English sought action 
Tlie speed of the ships in both squadrons was vciy un- 
equal , each had some coppci cd shijis and some not cop- 
jicicd Ilughes found that his slowsailcis could not escape 
the fastest of his enemy — a condition which will alw.a\s 
compel a ictrcating force to ha/aid an action, unless it can 
resohe to gne up (he icar ships, and which makes it im- 
pel at ivc foi the safcl}, as well as the cfllciency, of a squad- 
ron that 1 cssels of the same ckass should all liaio a ceitain 
minimum speed The same cause — the d.angcr of a sepa- 
latcd ship — led the unwilling De Grasse, the same daj, in 
another scene, to a iisky inanoeuMc and a gieat mishap. 
Ilughcs, with better reason, icsohed to fight, and at nine 
A M foimcd his line on the staiboard tack, standing in-shoic 
(Plate XY , A), the squadron m good oidci, with intervals of 
two cables betw cen the ships * IIis account, w Inch again i anes 
from that of SutTicn, ghmg a r.adically different idea of the 
tactics used by the Picnch commodore, and moic to the credit 
of the latter’s skill, will first be followed He sa\ s • — 

*‘Tlio enemy, bearing north by cast, distant six miles, with wind 
at north by east, continued manocavring their ships and changing 
< Between four and fire hundred } aids 
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their positions in line, till fifteen minutes past noon, when they bore 
away (a) to engage us, five sail of their van stretching along (b) to 
engage the ships of our van, and the other seven sail (b') steering 
diiectly on our three centre ships, the ‘Superbo,’ the ‘ Monmouth,’ her 
second ahead, and the * Monarca,’ her second astern At half-past one 
the engagement began in the van of both squadions, three minutes 
after, I made the signal for battle. The French admiral in the ‘ Ileros ’ 
and his second astein in ‘L’Onent’ (both seventy-fours) bore down on 
the ‘ Siiperbe ’ ^ m ithin pistol-shot The ‘ Ileros ’ continued in her posi- 
tion, giving and receiving a severe fire for nine minutes, and then 
stood on, greatly damaged, to attack the ‘ Monmouth,’ at that time en- 
gaged with another of the enemj'’s ships, making loom for the ships i 
in his rear to come up to the attack of our centre, where the engage- ' 
meut was hottest. At three the ‘ Monmouth ’ had her mi^zen-mast 
shot aw’iy, and in a few minutes her mainmast, and bore out of the 
line to leeivard (C, c) , and at forty minutes past three the wind un- 
expectedly continuing far northerly without any sea-breeze, and being 
caieful not to entangle our ships with the land, I made signal to wear 
and haul by the wind m a Ime-of-battle on the lai board tack, still 
engaging the enemy ” 

Now lioie, piactically, was concentiation with a vengeance 
In this, the liaidest fight between these two haid fightcis, the 
English loss was 137 killed and 430 wounded in eleven ships 
Of tins total, the tw^o centie ships, the flag-ship and her next 
ahead, lost 104 killed and 198 wounded, — fifty-three per 
cent of the entiie loss of the squadion, of which they foinied 
eighteen per cent. The casualties were very much heaviei, 

111 piopoition to the size of the ships, than those of the lead- 
eis of the two columns at Trafalgai ^ The material injury to 
hulls, spais, etc , w^as yet nioie sciious The English squad- 
ion, by this concentiation of the enemy upon a small fi action 
of it, was entiiely ciippled Inferior when the action began, 

1 Tlie English and French flag ships are denoted in the plan their excep 
tional sire 

2 The " Victory,” Nelson’s ship at Trafalgar, a 100 gun ship, lost 57 killed and 
102 wounded , Hughes’s ship, a 74, lost 59 killed and 96 wounded Colhngwood’s 
ship, the “ Eo} al Soi ereign, ' also of 100 guns, lost 47 killed and 94 wounded , the 
“Monmouth,” a 64, in Hughes’s action lost 45 killed and 102 -nounded 
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its inferioiity ■vras j'ct more decisive bj* tlic subtraction of two 
ships, and Suffren’s freedom to mm e was increased 

But how far was this concentiation intended bj' Siiffron ’ 
For this we must go to the pages of two Fiench writers,^ who 
base their narratives upon his own despatches on recoid in 
the French Marine Office The practical advantage gained 
hy the French must also be tested by comparing the lists 
of casualties, and the injuiies received by their individual 
ships, for it IS evident that if both the squadions recened 
the same total amount of injuiy, but that with the English 
it fell on two ships, so that they could not be read} for action 
for a month oi more, while with the French the damage was 
divided among the twelve, allowing them to be ready again in 
a few days, the victory tactically and strategical!} would rest 
with the latter ^ 

As regards Suffren’s purpose, there is nothing to indicate 
that he meant to make such an attack as Hughes describes 
Having twelve ships to the English eleven, his intention seems 
to liaie been to pursue the usual English practice, — form line 
paiallel to the enemy, beai down together, and engage ship to 
ship To this he added one simple combination , the twelfth 
French ship, being unprovided uitli an opponent, was to 
engage the rear English ship on her lee side, placing her 
thus between two fires In tiuth, a concentration upon the 
van and centre, such as Hughes describes, is tactically in- 
ferior to a like effort upon the centre and rear of a column 
This- IS true of steamers even, which, though less liable to 
loss of motive power, must still tain round to get fiom van 
to rear, losing many valuable seconds , but it is specially 
true of sailing vessels, and above all in the light, bafflmg 
airs which are apt to mark the change of monsoon at the 
season when this fight was fought Nelson emphasized his 
contempt of the Russians of his day by saying he would 
not hesitate to attack their van, counting upon thi owing the 

^ Tronde Batailles ales, Chevalier Hist de la Marine Pran;aise 

- This remark seems too self evident to need emphasis , yet it may be ques 
tioned whether naial men generally carry it in their stock of axioms 
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whole line in confusion from their want of seamanship ; but 
though entertaining a not much bettei opinion of the Span- 
laids, he threw the weight of attack on the rear of the allied 
fleets at Trafalgar. In dealing with such seamen as the cap- 
tains of Hughes’s fleet, it would have been an error to assail 
the van instead of the rear. Only a dead calm could have 
kept the latter out of action. 

Suffren’s attack is thus described by Captain Chevalier 
After mentioning Hughes’s forming line on the stai board 
tack, he says — 

“ This manceuvre was imitated by the French, and the two squad- 
rons ran on parallel lines, heading about west-northwest (A, A) At 
eleven, our line being well formed, Suffren made signal to keep 
away to west-southi\ est, by a movement all together Our ships did 
not keep then bearing upon the prescribed line, and the van, com- 
posed of the best sailers, came first withm range of the enemy ^ At 
one, the leading ships of the English fleet opened fire upon the ‘ Ven- 
geur ’ and ‘ Artesien ’ [French van] These two ships, having luffed ® 
to return the fire, were at once ordered to keep away again Suffren, 
who wished for a decisive action, kept his course, receiving without 
reply the shots directed upon his ship by the enemy. When at pistol- 
range of the ‘ Superbe,’ he hauled to the wind (13), and the signal to 
open fire appeared at his mainmast head Admiral Hughes havmg 
only eleven ships, the ‘ Bizarre,’ accordmg to the dispositions taken 
by the commancler-in-chief, was to attack on the quarter the rear ship 
of the English fleet and double on it to leeward At the moment when 
the first cannon-shots were heard, our worst sailers were not up with 
their stations. Breathing the letter, and not the spirit, of the com- 
modore’s orders, the captains of these ships luffed at the same time as 
those which preceded them Hence it resulted that the French line 
formed a curve (B), whose extremities were represented m the van 
by the ‘Artesien’ and ‘Vengeur,’ and in the rear by the ‘Bizarre,* 
* A]ax,’ and ‘ Sdvere ’ In consequence, these ships were very far from 
those which corresponded to them in the enemy’s Ime ” 

It is evident from all this, written by a warm admirer of 
Suffren, who has had full access to the official papers, that 

1 As always 

3 That IS turned their side to the enemy instead of approaching him. 
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tlie French chief intended an attack clementar} m conception 
and difficult of execution To keep a fleet on a line of bearing, 
sailing free, requires much drill, espcciallv vhen the shqis have 
different rates of speed, as had Suffrcii’s The c\tiemc injiiri” 
suffeicd by the “Supeibc” and “Monmouth,” uiideniabh due 
to a concentration, cannot be attributed to Sufficn’s disposi- 
tions “ The injuries which the ‘ Ileros ’ recen cd at the begin- 
ning of the action did not allow her to remain b\ the ‘ Siipcrbo ’ 
Xot being able to back her topsails in time, the braces having 
been cut, she passed ahead, and was only stopped on the beam 
of the ‘ ^lonmouth ’ ” ^ This accounts for the suffering of the 
latter ship already injured, and no\\ contending with a much 
larger opponent The “ Supcibe ” w as freed fi om Suffren only 
to be engaged by the next ricnchman, an cquallj heavy ship , 
and when the “ Monmouth ” di ifted oi bore up, to leeward, the 
French flag-ship also drifted so that for a few moments she 
fired her stein guns into the “Supei he’s” bow (C, d) The 
latter at the same time was engaged on the beam and quar- 
ter bj two Ficnch ships, who, either with or without signal, 
came up to shield their commodore. 

An examination of the list of casualties shows that the loss 
of the French w’as much more distiibuted among their ships 
than was the case with the English No less than three of 
the latter escaped w ithout a man killed, w hile of the French 
only one The kernel of the action seems to have been in the 
somewhat fortuitous concentration of two French seventy- 
fours and one sixty-four on an English seventy-four and sixtj - 
four Assuming the ships to hai e been actually of the same 
force as their rates, the French brought, counting bioadside 
only, one hundred and six guns against sixty-nine. 

Some unfavorable ciiticism was excited by the management 
of Admiral Hughes during the three days preceding the fight, 
because he refrained from attacking the French, although 
they were for much of the time to leew'ard with only one ship 
more than the English, and much separated at that It was 
thought that he had the opportunity of beating them in detail.* 
1 Chevalier ^ Annnol Begister, 1762. 
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The accounts accessible are too meagre to permit an accu- 
rate judgment upon this opinion, which piobably reflected 
the mess-table and quarter-deck talk of the suboidinate ofii- 
cers of the fleet Hughes’s own report of the position of the 
two fleets IS vague, and in one impoitant paiticular directly 
contiadictoiy to the French. If the alleged oppoituiiity 
offered, the English admiial in declining to use it adhered to 
the lesolve, with which he sailed, neither to seek nor shun the 
enemy, but to go diiectly to Timcomalee and land the troops 
and supplies he had on boaid In other words, he was gov- 
erned in his action by the Piench lather than the English 
naval policy, of subordinating the attack of the enemy’s fleet 
to the particular mission in hand If for this reason he did 
allow a fai oi able chance of fighting to slip, he certainly had 
reason bittoily to regret his neglect, in the lesults of the battle 
which followed; but in the lack of precise information the 
most interesting point to be noted is the impression made 
upon public and piofessional opinion, indicating how strongly 
the English held that the attack of the enemy’s fleet was the 
first duty of an English admiial. It may also be said that he 
could baldly ha\e fared woise by attacking than he did by 
allowing the enemy to become the assailant; and certainly 
not worse than he would have fared had Suffien’s captains 
been as good as his own 

Aftei the action, towaids sunset, both squadrons anchored 
in fifteen fathoms of water, ii regular soundings, three of the 
Fiench ships taking the bottom on coral patches. Heie tliey 
lay for a week two miles apait, lefitting. Hughes, from the 
ruined condition of the “ Monmouth,” expected an attack ; but 
when SufCren had finished his repairs on the 19tli, he got 
undei way, and lemamed outside for twenty-four houis, in- 
viting a battle which he would not begin. He realized the 
condition of the enemy so keenly as to feel the necessity of 
justifying his action to the Minister of Marine, which he did 
for eight reasons unnecessary to particularize here. The last 
was the lack of efficiency and hearty support on the part of 
his captains 
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It IS not likely that Sufifrcn erred on the side of exccssn e 
caution On the contrary. Ins most marked defect as a com- 
mander-m-chief ivas an ardoi •vrlnch. ^^hcn in sight of the 
enemy, became impatience, and earned him at times into ac- 
tion hastily and in disorder. But if, in the details and exe- 
cution of his battles, in his tactical combinations, SulTien was 
at times foiled by Ins oun impetuositi and the short-comings 
of most of his captains, in the gencial conduct of the cam- 
paign, m strategy, u here the peisonal qualities of the com- 
mander-in-clnef mainly told, his supeiiority was manifest, 
and achieved biilliant success Then ardor showed itself in 
energy, untiring and infectious The eagoincss of his hot 
Provencal blood overrode difficultj , created resources out of 
destitution, and made itself felt thiough eiei} vessel under his 
01 dors No military lesson is moie instructive nor of more 
enduring value than the lapidity and ingenuiti with which he, 
without a port or supplies, continually refitted his fleet and 
took the field, while his slower enemy was dawdling over his 
repaiis 

The battle forced the English to remain inactive for six 
weeks, till the “Monmouth” was repaiicd Unfortunately, 
Suffien’s situation did not allow him to assume the oflTensive 
at once He was short of men, provisions, and especially of 
spare spars and rigging In an official letter after the action 
he wrote “1 have no spare stores to repair rigging, the 
squadron lacks at least twelve spare topmasts ” A convoy of 
supply-ships was expected at Point de Galles, which, with the 
rest of Ceylon, except Trmcomalee, was still Dutch He there- 
fore anchored at Batacalo, south of Tiincomalee, a position in 
which he was between Hughes and outwaid-bound English 
ships, and was favorably placed to protect his own convoys, 
which joined him there On the 3d of June he sailed for 
Tranquebar, a Danish possession, where he remained two or 
three weeks, harassing the English communications between 
Madras and the fleet at Trmcomalee Leavmg there, he sailed 
for Cuddalore, to communicate with the commander of the 
land forces and Hyder All The latter was found to be much 
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discontented with the scanty co-operation of the Fiench general. 
Suifren, however, had won his favor, and he expressed a wish 
to see him on his return from the expedition then in contem- 
plation ; for, true to his accurate instinct, the commodore was 
bent upon again seeking out the English fleet, after beating 
which he intended to attack Ncgapatam Theie was not in 
him any narrowness of professional prejudice ; he kept always 
in view the necessity, both political and strategic, of nursing 
the alliance with the Sultan and establishing control upon the 
seaboard and in the interior , but he clearly recognized that 
the first step thereto was the control of the sea, by disabliii^g 
the English fleet The tenacity and vigor with which he 
followed this aim, amid great obstacles, joined to the clear- 
sightedness with which he saw it, are the distinguishing 
merits of Suffren amid the crowd of French fleet-commanders, 
— his equals in courage, but trammelled by the bonds of a 
false tradition and the perception of a false objective. 

Hughes meantime, having rigged jury-masts to the “ Mon- 
mouth,” had gone to Trmcomalee, where his squadron re- 
fitted and the sick weie landed for treatment , but it is evident, 
as has before been mentioned, that the English had not held 
the poit long enough to make an arsenal or supply port, for 
he says, “ I will be able to remast the ‘ Monmouth ’ from the 
spare stores on board the several ships ” His resources were 
nevertheless superior to those of his adversary. Duiing the 
time that Suffren was at Tranquebar, worrying the English 
communications between Madras and Trmcomalee, Hughes 
still stayed quietly in the latter port, sailing for Negapatam 
on the 23d of June, the day after Suffren reached Cuddalore. 
The two squadrons had thus again approached each other, 
and Suffren hastened his preparations for attack as soon 
as he heard that his enemy was where he could get at him. 
Hughes awaited his movement. 

Before sailing, however, Suffren took occasion to say in 
writing home • “ Since my arrival in Ceylon, partly by the 
help of the Dutch, partly through the prizes we have taken, 
the squadron has been equipped for six months’ service, and I 
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have rations of wheat and rice assured foi more than a year ” 
This achievement was indeed a just source of pride and self- 
congratulation "Without a poit, and destitute of icsouices, 
the French commodore had lived off the cncmj , the stoic 
ships and coinmcicc of the lattci had supplied Ins wants 
To his fertility of resource and the activity of his cruisers, 
inspired by himself, this result vras due. Yet he had but two 
fiigates, the class of vessel upon which an adiniial must 
mainlj depend for this picdatoiy waifaic On the 23d of 
March, both provisions and stores had been iieail} exhausted 
Six thousand dollais in moiicj, and the piovisions in the con- 
voy, weic then his sole rcsouiccs Since then he had fought a 
severe action, most expensive in iigging and men, as well as 
in ammunition After that fight of April 12 he had left only 
pow dci and shot enough for one other battle of equal seventj 
Three months later he was able to repoit as above, that ho 
could keep the sea on his station foi six months without fur- 
ther supplies This result was due wholly to himself, ■— to his 
self -1 chance, and what may without exaggeration be called his 
greatness of soul It was not expected at Pans , on the cen- 
tral y, it was expected there that the squadron vrould return 
to the Isle of France to refit It w as not thought possible that 
it could remain on a hostile coast, so far from its nearest base, 
and be kept in efficient condition Suffren thought otherwise , 
he considered, with tiue military insight and a piojici sense 
of the value of his own profession, that the success of the 
operations in India depended upon the control of the sea, and 
therefore upon the uninterrupted presence of his squadron 
He did not shrink from attempting that which had always 
been thought impossible This firmness of spiiit, bearing the 
stamp of genius, must, to be justly appreciated, be considered 
with reference to the circumstances of his own time, and of 
the preceding generations in which he grewr up 

Suffren was born July 17, 1729, and served during the wars 
of 1739 and 1766 He was first under fire at Matthews’s 
action off Toulon, Febiuary 22, 1744 He was the contempo- 
rary of D’Estamg, De Gmchen, and De Grasse, before the 
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days of the French Revolution, when the upiising of a people 
had taught men how often impossibilities are not impossible ; 
befoie Napoleon and Nelson had made a mock of the woid. 
His attitude and action had therefore at the time the addi- 
tional meiit of oiiginality, but his lofty temper was capable 
of yet higher proof. Convinced of the necessity of keeping 
the squadion on its station, he ventured to disregard not only 
the murmurs of his officeis but the express orders of the 
Couit When he reached Batacalo, he found despatclies 
diiecting him to return to the Isle of France Instead of 
taking them as a lelease fiom the gieat burden of responsi- 
bility, he disobeyed, giving his reasons, and asserting that he 
on the spot could judge better than a minister in Europe 
what the ciicumstances demanded. Such a leader deseived 
better suboidmates, and a better colleague than he had in the 
commander of the forces on shore Whether or no the con- 
ditions of the general maritime struggle would have permitted 
the overthrow of tlie English East Indian power may be doubt- 
ful , but it IS certain that among all the admirals of the tliiee 
nations theie was none so fitted to accomplish that result as 
Suffien We shall find him enduimg seveier tests, and always 
equal to them 

In the afternoon of the 5th of July SufFren’s squadron came in 
sight of the English, anchored off Cuddaloie. An hour later, 
a sudden squall carried away the main and mizzen topmasts of 
one of the French ships. Admiral Hughes got under way, and 
the two fleets manoeuvred during the night. The following 
day the wind favoied the English, and the opponents found 
themselves in line of battle on the starboard tack, heading 
south-southeast, with the wind at southwest. The disabled 
French ship having by unpardonable inactivity failed to le- 
pair her injuries, the numbers about to engage were equal, — 
eleven on each side. At eleven a m the English bore down to- 
gether and engaged ship against ship ; but as was usual under 
those conditions, the rear ships did not come to as close ac- 
tion as those ahead of them (Plate XVI , Position I.). Cap- 
tain Chevalier carefully points out that their failure was a fair 
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offset to the failure of the French rear on the 12th of April, ^ 
but fails to note in this connection that the French ran, hotli 
on that occasion and again on the Sd of Septoinbei , bungled 
as vrcll as the real Thcie can remain little doubt, m the 
mind of the caicful rcadci, that' most of the Ficiich captains 
iveie inferior, ati seamen, to then opponents Dm mg this part 
of the engagement the fouith ship in the riencli oidei,the 
“Brilliant” (a), lost her mainmast, boie up out of the line (a'), 
and dropped gradually astern and to lee w aid (a"). 

At one P M , i\hcn the action iras hottest, the irind sud- 
denly shifted to south-southeast, taking the ships on the poit 
bow (Position II) Foul English ships, the “Buifoid,” 
“Sultan” (s), “ Woiccstci,” and “Eagle,” seeing the breeze 
coming, kept off to port, toward the Fiench line, the otheis 
were taken aback and paid off to staiboaid The French 
ships, on the other hand, with two exceptions, the “ Bulhaiit” 
(a) and “ Sdvijre ” (b), paid off from the English The effect 
of the change of nind nas thcrefoie to separate the mam paits 
of the two squadrons, but to bi mg together between the lines 
foul English and two Ficncli ships Technieal ordei was 
destroj’ed The “ Brilliant,” hai ing dropped far astern of her 
position, came under the file of two of the English rear, the 
“ Worcester ” and the “ Eagle,” who had kept off in time and 
so neared the French Sufficn in peison came to her assist- 
ance (Position III , a) and diove off the English, who were 
also tliieatened by the approach of two other French ships that 
had worn to the westwaid in obedience to signal While this 
partial action was taking place, the othei endangered French 
ship, the “ S6v6ie” (b), was engaged by the English “ Sultan” 
(s), and, if the French captain M de Cillart can be believed, 

1 The British account differs materially ns to the cause of the distance sepa^ 
rating the two rears “In this action it id not fall to the ‘Monmouth’s’ lot 
to sustain a rerv considerable share, the enemy’s rear being so far to leeuard 
that the ships of the Bntish roar could not, even whilst the wind ivas fnorable, 
dose with them without considerably breaking the order of their own line” 
(Jilemoir of Captain Alms, Naval Chronicle, vol ii ) Such contradictions aro 
common, and, except for a particular purpose, need not to be reconciled Alms 
bcems to have been not only a first-rate seaman, but an officer capable of resolute 
and independent action , his account is probably correct 
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by two other English ships It is piobable, fiom her place 
in the line, that the “ Burford ” also assailed her However 
this may be, the “ S(Jvdre ” hauled down her flag , but while the 
“Sultan” was weaiing away fiom hei, she lesumed her fire, 
raking the English ship. The oidei to surrender, given by 
the French captain and can led into execution by the formal 
well-established token of submission, was disregarded by his 
suboidinates, who filed upon their enemy while t he fl ag was 
down In effect, the action of the Piench ship amounted to 
using an infamous riLse de guei ) e , but it would be unjust to 
say that this was intended The positions of the diffeient 
vessels weie such that the “Sultan” could not have secured 
her piizc; other Ficnch ships were appioaching and must 
have retaken it. The indignation of the Fieiich juniors at the 
weakness of their captain was thoicfore justified , their refusal 
to bo bound by it maj’’ be excused to men face to face witli an 
unexpected question of piopiiety, in the heat of battle and 
under the sting of shame Neveitheloss, scrupulous good faith 
would seem to demand that then deliverance should be awaited 
from other hands, not bound by the action of then comraandei ; 
or at least that the foibeaimg assailant should not have suf- 
feied fiom them The captain, suspended and sent home by 
Suffren, and cashiered by the king, utteily condemned him- 
self by his attempted defence “ When Captain de Cillart saw 
the Fiench squadron drawing -off, — for all the ships except the 
‘Brilliant’ had fallen off on the other tack, — he thought it 
useless to prolong his defence, and had the flag hauled down 
The ships engaged loiih him immediately ceased then fire, and 
the one on the stai board side moved away. At this moment 
the ‘S6v6ie’ fell off to stai board and her sails filled, Cap- 
tain de Cillart then oideied the fiie to be resumed by his 
lower-deck guns, the only ones still manned, and he rejoined 
his squadion”! 

1 Troudo Batailles Na^ales It was seen from SufEren’s ship that the 
“Sdvfere’s” flag was donn, but it was supposed that the ensign halliards had 
been shot away The next day Hughes sent the captain of the “ Sultan ” to de- 
mand the delivery to him of the ship which had struck The demand, of course. 
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Tins action Tras the only one of the five fought by SuCficn 
on the coast of India, m which the English admiral was the 
assailant There can be found in it no indication of military 
conceptions, of tactical combinations , but on the other hand 
Hughes IS continiialh show ing the aptitudes, habits of thought, 
and foresight of tho skilful seaman, as u ell as a com age be- 
jond all pi oof He was in truth an admiiablc icpresenlativc 
of the aierage English naial officer of the middle of the eigh- 
teenth ccntuiy , and while it is impossible not to condemn the 
general ignorance of the most impoitant pai t of the profession, 
it is yet useful to icmaik how far thorough mastery of its 
other details, and dogged determination not to jield, made up 
for so signal a defect As the Roman legions often redeemed 
the blunders of their generals, so did English captains and 
seamen often save that which had been lost by the ei rors of 
their admirals, — cirors which neither captain nor seamen rec- 
ogni7ed, nor would probably have admitted Nov here were 
these solid qualities so cleaily shown as in Suffren’s battles, 
because nowhere else wcie such demands made upon them 
No more magnificent instances of despeiate yet useful lesist- 
ance to overwhelming odds are to be found m naval annals, 
than that of the “ Monmouth” on Apiil 12, and of the “ Exe- 
ter” on Pebniaiy 17 An incident told of the latter ship is 
worth quoting “ At the heel of the action, when the ‘ Exe- 
ter ’ was already in the state of a wreck, the master came to 
Commodore King to ask him what he should do with the ship, 
as two of the enemy were again bearing down upon her He 
laconically answered, ‘ there is nothing to be done but to fight 
her till she sinks ’ ” ^ She was saved 

Suffren, on the contiaiy, was by this time incensed beyond 
endurance by the misbehavior of his captains Cillart was 
sent home , but besides him two others, both of them men of 
influential connections, and one a relative of Suffren himself, 

could not be complied with " The ' Snltan,’ " Tronde eaj s, " hich had hove to 
to tahe possession of tho ‘Sdibre,’ was tho victim of this action, she received 
dnnng' some time, without replying, the uhole fire of the French ship ” 

1 Annual Register, 1782 
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weie dispossessed of their commands However necessary 
and pioper this step, few but Sufficn would have had the reso- 
lution to take it, foi, so fai as he then knew, he was onlj’^ a 
captain in laiik, and it was not pcimittcd even to admirals to 
deal thus with their juniors ‘‘You may perhaps be angry, 
Monseigneui ,” he wrote, “ that I have not used rigor sooner ; 
but I beg you to lemember that the regulations do not give 
this power even to a geiieial officer, which I am not.” 

It is immediately after the action of the 6th of July that 
Suffien’s supeiior eneigy and military capacity begin mark- 
edly to influence the issue between himself and Hughes. 
The tussle had been severe , but militai y qualities began to 
tell, as they suiely must. The losses of the two squadrons 
in men, m the last action, had been as one to three m favor 
of the English , on the other hand, the latter had apparently 
suffered more in sails and spars, — in motive power Both 
fleets anchoied in the evening, the English off Negapatam, 
the Flench to leeward, off Cuddalore. On the 18th of July 
Suffren was again ready for sea, whereas on the same day 
Hughes had but just decided to go to Madias to finish his 
repairs Suffren was further delayed by the political neces- 
sity of an official visit to Hyder Ah, after which he sailed 
to Batacalo, arriving there on the 9th of August, to await 
reinforcements and supplies from France. On the 21st, these 
joined him ; and two days later he sailed, now with fourteen 
ships-of-the-line, for Tiincomalee, anchoring off the town on 
the 25th The following night the troops weie landed, bat- 
teries thrown up, and the attack pressed witli vigor. On 
the 30th and 31st the two foits which made the defensive 
strength of the place suriendered, and this all-important 
port passed into the hands of the French Convinced that 
Hughes would soon appear, Suffren granted readily all the 
honors of war demanded by the governor of the place, con- 
tenting himself with the substantial gain. Two days later, 
on the evening of September 2d, the English fleet was sighted 
by the French lookout frigates 

During the six weeks in which Suffren had been so actively 
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and profitably employed, the English admiral had remained 
quietly at anchor, repairing and lefitting No precise informa- 
tion IS available for deciding how far this delay was unavoid- 
able, but haling in view the well-known aptitude of English 
seamen of that age, it can scarcely be doubted that, had 
Hughes possessed the untiring energy of his great rii al, he 
could have gained the few days which decided the fate of 
Tiincomalee, and fought a battle to save the place In fact, 
this conclusion is supported by his own reports, which state 
that on the 12th of August the ships were nearly fitted, 
and yet, though apprehending an attack on Tiincomalee, he 
did not sail until the 20th The loss of this harboi forced 
him to abandon the east coast, which was made unsafe by 
the approach of the northeast monsoon, and conferred an 
important strategic advantage upon Suffien, not to speak of 
the political effect upon the natiic rulers in India. 

To appreciate thoroughly this contrast between the two 
admirals, it is necessaiy also to note how diffeiently they 
weie situated with regard to material for repairs After the 
action of the 6th, Hughes found at Madras spars, cordage, 
stoies, provisions, and material Suffien at Cuddalore found 
nothing To put his squadion in good fighting condition, 
nineteen new topmasts were needed, besides lower masts, 
yards, rigging, sails, and so on. To take the sea at all, the 
masts were removed from the frigates and smaller vessels, 
and given to the ships-of-the-lme, while English prizes weie 
stnpped to equip the fngates Ships were sent off to the 
Straits of Malacca to procure other spars and timber Houses 
were torn down on shoie to find lumber for repairing the 
hulls The difficulties were increased by the character of the 
anchorage, an open roadstead with frequent heavy sea, and 
by tbe near presence of the English fleet , but the work was 
driven on under the eyes of the commander-in-chief, who, like 
Loid Howe at New York, mspired the working parties by his 
constant appearance among them “ Notwithstanding his pro- 
digious obesity, Suffren displayed the fiery ardor of youth, 
he was everywhere where work was going on Under his 
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pow-eifnl impulse, the most difficult tasks -wcie done with in- 
Cl edible lapidit}’ Neveitheless, liis officers lepieseiited to 
him the bad state of the fleet, and the need of a poit foi the 
ships-of-the-hne ‘Until ire liare taken Tnncomalee,’ he re- 
plied, ‘the open loadsteads of the Coiomandel coast will an- 
swci ’ ” ^ It was indeed to this activity on the Coromandel 
coast that the success at Tnncomalee was due The weapons 
with which Suffien fought aie obsolete, but the icsults 
wi ought by his tenacity and fcitility m lesources are among 
the und}mg lessons of histoiy 

While the chaiactcis of the two chiefs were thus telling 
upon the stiifc in India, othei no less lasting lessons weie 
being affoided by the lespectne goieinments at home, who 
did much to icstore the balance between them While the 
English ministiy, after the news of the battle of Porto Praya, 
fitted out in Novembei, 1781, a laige and compact expedition, 
convoyed by a powerful squadion of six slnps-of-the-line, 
uiidei the command of an active officei, to reinfoice Hughes, 
the Flench despatched compaiatively scanty succois in small 
detached bodies, icl 3 ing appaicntly upon secrecy rather than 
upon foice to assuie their safety Thus Suffien, while strug- 
gling with his innumerable embaiiassmcnts, had the morti- 
fication of learning that now one and now another of the 
small detachments sent to his relief were captui ed, or driven 
back to Fiance, bcfoie they were clear of European waters 
Theie was in tiutli little safety for small divisions north of 
the Straits of Gibraltar Thus the advantages gained by his 
actiMty weie in the end sacrificed Up to the fall of Trin- 
comalee the Fiench were supeiior at sea, but in the six 
months which followed, the balance turned the other way, by 
the ariival of the English reinforcements under Sii Eichard 
Bickeiton 

With Ins usual promptness the Fiench commodoie had pre- 
paied for further immediate action as soon as Tnncomalee 
surrendered The cannon and men landed from the ships 
weie at once re-embaiked, and the poit secured by a garrison 
1 Cunat. Vie de SufEren. 
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strong enough to i cliche him of any anxiety about holding it 
This gieat seaman, nho had done as mueh ui pi opoi tion to the 
means intrusted to him as any knoira to history, and had so 
signallj illustiated the sphere and influence of naval power, 
had no intention of fetteiing the movements of his fleet, or 
risking his inipoitant conquest, by needlessly taking upon the 
shouldcis of the ships the burden of defending a scapoit 
When Hughes appeared, it -nas past the poiiei of the English 
fleet by a single battle to reduce the now propcili ganisoncd 
post Doubtless a successful campaign, by dcstiojmg or 
drning away the French sea powci would achieie this ic- 
sult, but Sufficn might well bclicic that, whatci er mishaps 
might arise on a single da},he could in the long run moie 
than hold Ins oivn Mith his opponent 

Scapoits should defend themsehes, the sphere of the fleet 
IS on the open sea, its object offence lathci than defence, its 
objective the enemi’s shipping iihercvci it can bo found 
Suffren now saw again before lum the squadron on which 
depended the English contiol of the sea; he knew that power- 
ful reinfoi cements to it must aiiivo befoie the next season, 
and he hastened to attack Hughes, mortified by his failuie 
to arrive m time, — foi a drawn battle beforehand would haio 
saved what a successful battle afterward could not legain, — 
was in no humor to balk him Still, with sound judgment, 
he retreated to the southeast, fljing m good oidei, to use 
Suffren s expression , regulating speed by the slowest ships, 
and steering many different couises, so that the chase which 
began at daybreak overtook the enemy only at two in the 
afteinoon The object of the English was to diaw Suffren 
so far to leeward of the port that, if his ships were disabled, 
he could not easily regain it 

The French numbered fourteen ships-of-tho-line to twelve 
English This superiority, together with his sound apprecia- 
tion of the military situation in India, increased Suffren’s 
natural eagerness for action , but his ships sailed badly, and 
were poorly handled by indifferent and dissatisfied men 
These circumstances, during the long and vexatious pursuit. 
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chafed and fretted the hot temper of the commodore, Trhich 
still felt the spur of urgency that for two months had quick- 
ened the operations of the squadron. Signal followed sig- 
nal, manoeuvre succeeded manoeuvre, to bring his disordered 
vessels into position. “ Sometimes they edged down, some- 
times they brought to,” says the English admiral, who was 
carefully watching their appioach, “in no regular order, as 
if undetermined what to do.” Still, SufPren continued on, 
and at two p. m , having been carried twenty-five miles away 
from his port, his line being then partly formed and within 
striking distance of the enemy, the signal was made to come 
to the wind to correct the oider before finally heaiing down. 
A number of blunders in executmg this made matters worse 
rather than better; and the commodore, at last losing par 
tience, made signal thirty minutes later to attack (Plate 
XVII , A), following it with another for close action at pis- 
tol lange This being slowly and clumsily obeyed, he ordered 
a gun fired, as is customary at sea to emphasize a signal ; 
unluckily this was understood by his own crew to be the 
opening of the action, and the flag-ship discharged all her 
battery. This example was followed by the other ships, 
though yet at the distance of half cannon-shot, which, under 
the gunnery conditions of that day, meant indecisive action. 
Thus at the end and as the result of a mortifying series of 
blunders and bad seamanship, the battle began greatly to the 
disadvantage of the French, despite their superior numbers. 
The English, who had been retreating under short and handy 
sail, were in good order and quietly ready; whereas their 
enemies were in no order (B) Seven ships had forereached 
in loundmg to,^ and now formed an irregular group ahead 
of the English van, as well as far from it, where they were 
of little service , while in the centre a second confused group 
was formed, the ships overlapping and masking each other’s 
fire Under the circumstances the entire brunt of the action 

1 The curves m (B) represent the movements of the ships after the shift of 
uind, nhich practically ended the battle The ships themsehes show the order 
m fighting 
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fell upon Suffren’s flag-sliip (a) and t\ro otlieis which sup- 
poited him, nhile at the extreme leai a small ship-of-the- 
line, hacked by a large fiigate, alone engaged the English 
lear, but these, being wholly oiermatched, weic soon forced 
to retiie 

A military operation could scarcely he woisc earned out 
The Eiench ships in the battle did not suppoit each other, 
they were so grouped as to hampci their own file and need- 
lessly increase the target offeied to the eiiemi , so far fiom 
concentrating then own effort, tin ee ships were left, almost 
unsuppoited, to a concentrated file from the English line ^ 
“ Time passed on, and our three ships [B, a], engaged on the 
beam by the centre of the English fleet and raked [enfiladed] 
by van and rear, suffered gieatly After two hours the 
‘ Haros’ ’ sails were in rags, all her running i iggmg cut, and 
she could no longer steer The ‘Illustre’ had lost her 
mizzen-mast and maintopmast” In this disoider such gaps 
existed as to offer a great opportunity to a more active oppo- 
nent “ Had the enemy tacked now,” wrote the chief-of-staff 
in his journal, “we would have been cut off and probably 
destroyed ” The faults of an action m which every proper 
distribution was wanting are summed up in the results The 
French had fourteen ships engaged They lost eighty-two 
killed and two hundred and fifty-five wounded Of this total, 
sixty-four killed and one hundred and seventj -eight wounded, 
or three fourths, fell to three ships Two of these thiee lost 
their main and mizzen masts and foretopmast , in othei words, 
were helpless 

This was a repetition on a larger scale of the disaster to 
two of Hughes’s ships on the 12th of April , but on that day 
the English admiral, being to leeward and in smaller force, 
had to accept action on the adversary’s terms, while here 
the loss fell on the assailant, who, to the advantage of the 
wind and choice of his mode of attack, added superiority in 

^ The enemj formed i semicircle ironnd ns and raked ns ahead and astern, 
as the ship came np and fell off, nith the helm to leeward — Journal de Bord 
du Badli de Sujfren 
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mimbeis Full credit must m this action be allowed to 
Hughes, who, though lacking in enteipiisc and giving no 
token of tactical skill or coup d'oeil, showed both judgment 
and good management in the diicction of his retreat and in 
keeping his ships so well m hand It is not easy to ap- 
poition the blame •which icsts upon his enemies Suffieii 
laid it fieely upon his captains ^ It has been lightly pointed 
out, however, that many of the officeis thus condemned in 
mass had conducted themselves well befoic, both undei Suf- 
fien and other admiials, that the oidei of pursuit w^as 
iiiegular, and Suffieii’s signals followed each other wuth 
confusing lapidity, and finally that chance, for which some- 
thing must alwa}s be allowed, "was against the Fiench, as 
was also the incxpeiiencc of seveial captains It is pietty 
ccitain that some of the mishap must be laid to the fieiy 
and inconsiderate haste of Sullion, who had the defects of 
his gieat qualities, upon which his coy and "waiy antagonist 
unwittingly played. 

It is notewoithy that no complaints of his captains are to 
be found in Hughes’s lepoits Six fell in action, and of each 
he speaks in teinis of simple but evidently sinceie apprecia- 
tion, while on the siiivivois he often bestows particulai as 
well as gencial commendation The maiked contiast be- 
tween the two leadei s, and between the individual ship-com- 
mandeis, on either side, makes this siiigulaily instinctive 
among naval campaigns; and the ultimate lesson taught is 
in entire accoi dance with the cxpeiience of all militaiy his- 
toiy fiom the beginning Sufficn had genius, energy, gieat 
tenacity, sound militaiy ideas, and was also an accomplished 
seaman Hughes had appaiently all the technical acquire- 
ments of the latter profession, would piobably have com- 
manded a ship equally well wnth any of his captains, but 
slioivs no trace of the qualities needed by a general officer 
On the other hand, without insisting again upon the skill 
and fidelity of the English subordinates, it is evident that, 

^ See page 435 lie added " It is frightful to lia^ o had four times in out 
power to destroy the English squadron, and that it still exists ’* 
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to whatever it be atliibuted, the French single sliips -nere as 
a rule incomparably woise-handled than those of their oppo- 
nents Four tunes, Suffien claims, ceitaiiih thiicc, the Eng- 
lish squadron Mas saied fiom oicrM helming disaster by the 
difleieiicc m quahh of the under olllccis Good lioops liaie 
often made amends for bad generalship ; but in the end the 
better leader Mill pic'ail This was conspicuously the ca«5e 
in the Lidian seas in 1782 and 1783 Wai cut short the 
stiife, but not befoie the issue Mas clearh indicated 
The action of Septembei 3, like that of July 6, was brought 
to a close by a shift of m md to the southeast When it came, 
the English line woic, and foimcd again on the other tack 
The Fieiich also M*orc, and their van ships, being iiom' to 
windwaid, stood down between then crippled ships and the 
enemy’s line (C) Tom aid sundown Ilughcs hauled off to 
the nortliMard, abandoning the hope of legaining Tiincoma- 
leo, but with the satisfaction of having inflicted tins seicre 
retaliation upon his successful opponent 
That fiimness of mind mIiicIi was not the least of Suffren’s 
qualities was seveiely tned soon aftei the action off Tiin- 
comalee In returning to poit, a seventy -four, the “ Oiient,” 
was run ashore and lost by mismanagement, the only' eon- 
solation being that her spars were saved for the two dismasted 
ships Other ciippled masts Merc replaced as before by i eb- 
bing the fiigates, whose crews also weie needed to replace 
the losses in battle Repairs were pushed on m itli the usual 
energy, the defence of the port m as fully provided for, and on 
the 30th of September the squadron sailed for the Coiomandel 
coast, Mliere the state of French inteiests urgently called foi 
it Cuddalore M'as reached in four days , and here another 
incapable ofiiccr wrecked the “ Bizarre,” of sixty-four guns, 
in picking up his anchorage In consequence of the loss of 
these two ships, Suffren, when he next met the enemy, could 
oppose only fifteen to eighteen ships-of-the-line , so much 
do general results depend upon individual ability and caie 
Hughes was at Madias, ninety miles noith, whither he had 
gone at once after the late action. He reports his ships badly 
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damaged , but the loss was so ca enly disti ibuted among them 
that it is difiicult to justify his failuie to follow up the iii- 
j'uiies done to the Fiench 

At this season the monsoon wind, which has come foi four 
or fne months fiom southwest, changes to northeast, blow- 
ing 111)011 the cast coast of the peninsula, wheie aie no good 
haibors The consequent sw'cll made the shore often unap- 
proachable, and so foibade suppoitfiom fleet to army. The 
change of the monsoon is also ficqucntly niaiked by violent 
huiiicaiics The two coinmandcis, thciefoie, had to quit 
a legion whore then slay might be dangcious as w’cll as 
useless. Ilad Timcomalce not been lost, Hughes, in the 
condition of his squadion, might ha\c awaited there the 
icinfoi cements and supplies expected soon fiom England; 
foi although the poit is not healthy, it is secure and well 
situated Bickciton had alieady leaclied Bombay, and w'as 
on his w'ay now' to Madias with five ships-of-the-line As 
things weic, Hughes thought iicccssaiy to go to Bombay 
foi the season, sailing or lathci being dinen to sea b} a 
liuiiicane, on the ITtli of October. Four days later Bicker- 
ton leached Madias, not having fallen in wuth the admiial. 
With an actuity which chaiacteiizcd him he sailed at once, 
and W'as again in Bombay on the 28 th of Noi ember Huglios’s 
ships, scattcicd and ciippled by tempest, diopped iii one by 
one, a few dajs later 

Sufficn held Timcomalce, yet Ins decision w'as not easy. 
The poit W'as safe, he had not to fcai an attack by the Eng- 
lish fleet; and on the othci hand, besides being sickly duimg 
the approaching monsoon, it w'as doubtful wdiethcr the pio- 
visioiis needed toi the health of the ciew's could be had theie. 
In shoit, though of strategic ^aliic from its stiength and posi- 
tion, the port was deficient m icsources Opposed to Trin- 
comalee tlicie was an alternative in Achem, ahaiboron the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal, at the west end of the island 
of Sumatia This Avas healthy, could su^iply provisions, and, 
from its position with reference to the northeast monsoon, 
would permit ships to regain the Coiomandel coast sooner 
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than those in Bombay, Tv-hen the milder ending of the season 
made landing moie practicable 
These simple considerations -vrere not, hoivcTcr, the only 
elements in the really difficult pioblcm befoie Suffren The 
small results that follow cd this campaign must not hide the 
fact that great issues were possible, and that much might 
depend upon his decision Owing to the Fieucli polic} oi 
sending out reinforcements in seieial small bodies, not only 
was there much loss, but great uncertainty prei ailed among 
the scattered commands as to conditions elsewheie This 
uncertainti, loss, and dclaj piofoundly affected the political 
situation in India When Suffien first reached the coast, the 
English had on their hands not onl\ Hydei All, but the Mali- 
rattas as well Peace with the lattei w as signed on the 17th of 
May, 1782 , but, owing probably to an opposition party among 
tliem, the ratifications were not exchanged until December 
Both there and in the court of Iljder Ah theie was dnision 
of interest, and repicsentations were made from both to the 
French, who, though suspicious, could obtain no certain in- 
formation of the treaty, that eier} thing depended upon the 
relative military strength of themselves and the English 
The presence and the actions of Suffien were all that France 
had to show, — the prestige of his genius, the capture of Tiin- 
comalee, his success in battle The French army, cooped up 
in Cuddalore, was dependent upon the sultan for money, for 
food, and for reinforcements, even the fleet called on him 
for money, for masts, for ammunition, foi gram The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, maintained their ground , though on 
the whole worsted, they lost no ships , and Bickerton’s power- 
ful squadron was known to have reached Bombay Above all, 
while the French asked for money, the English lavished it 
It was impossible for the French to make head against 
their enemy without native allies, it was essential to keep 
Hyder from also making peace Here the inadequate sup- 
port and faulty dispositions of the home government made 
themselves felt The command in India, both by land and 
sea, was intrusted to General de Bussy, once the brilliant 
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fello-w--woiker -n'ltli Dupleix, now a gouty inralid of sixty- 
four. With a view to secrecy, Bussy sailed from Cadiz in 
November, 1781, with two ships-of-the-line, for Teneiiffe, 
wheie he was to be joined by a convoy leaving Brest in De- 
cember. This convoy was captured by the English, only 
two of the vessels escaping to Bussy The latter pursued 
his j*ouiney, and learning at the Cape of Good Jlope that 
Bickei ton’s stiong foice was on the way, felt compelled to 
land there a great part of his tioops He reached the Isle of 
France on the 31st of May The next convoy of eighteen 
transpoits, sailing m April for India, was also mteicepted. 
Two of the four ships-of-war were taken, as also ten of the 
transports; the remainder retained to Brest A thud detach- 
ment was more foituuate, reaching the Cape in May , but it 
was delayed theie two months by the wretched condition of 
the ships and crews These disappointments decided Bussy 
to remain at the Island until joined by the expected ships 
fiom the Cape, and Suffren at tins critical moment did not 
know what the state of things there was. The general had 
only written him that, as he could not reach the coast before 
the bad season, he should rendezvous at Achem These 
uncertainties made a painful impression upon Hyder Ah, 
who had been led to expect Bussy in September, and had 
instead received news of Bickerton’s arrival and the defec- 
tion of his old allies, the Mahiattas Suffren was foiced 
to pietend a confidence which he did not feel, but which, 
with the influence of his own character and achievements, 
determined the sultan to continue the war Tins settled, 
the squadron sailed for Achem on the 16th of October, 
anchoiing there the 2d of November 
Thiee weeks afterward a vessel ariived from Bussy, with 
word that his departure was indefinitely delayed by an epi- 
demic raging among the troops Suffien therefore deter- 
mined to hasten his own return to the coast, and sailed on 
the 20th of December January 8, 1783, he anchored off 
Ganjam, five hundred miles northeast of Cuddalore, whence 
he would have a fair wind to proceed when he wished It 
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■was Ins purpose to attack not only the coasting icsscls but 
the English factories on shoie as ncll, the suif being now 
often inodeiatCj but learning on the 12th, from an English 
piize, the impoitant and discouraging neus of Iljdci Ah’s 
death, he gave up all minor operations, and sailed at once for 
Ciuldaloic, hoping to secure by his picscncc the continuance 
of the alliance as ■well as the safet}' of the gairison lie 
reached the place on the 6th of Febi 11013. 

Dining his four months absence the failure of Buss}' to 
appear uilh his troops, and the annal of Bickeiton, who 
hadshoMii himself on both coasts, had sciiously injuicd the 
French cause The treaty of peace between the English and 
the Malirattas had been ratified, and the former, lelcased 
fi om this w ar and rcmfoi cod, had attacked the sultan on the 
west, or Malabar, coast The effect of this diicision uas of 
couisc felt on the cast coast, despite the cffoits of the Fiench 
to keep the new sultan tlieie The sickness among the tioops 
at the Isle of Fiance had, howciei, ceased eail) lu Noi em- 
ber, and had Bussy then staitcd without delay, he and Suf- 
fren nould now have met in the Cainatic, nith full command 
of the sea and laigc odds in their favor ashore Ilughcs did 
not ainvc till two months later 

Being thus alone, Suffi on, after communicating w itli Tippoo- 
Saib, the new sultan of M3S0ie, uent to Timcoraalee, and 
there he was at last joined, on the 10th of Mai eh, b} Bussy, 
accompanied by three ships-of-the-line and numerous trans- 
ports Eager to bring the troops into the field, Suffi en sailed 
on the loth ■with his fastest ships, and landed them the next 
day at Porto Novo He returned to Tnncomalee on the 11th 
of April, and fell in with Hughes’s fleet of seventeen ships-of- 
the-lme off the haihoi’s mouth Having only pait of his 
force with him, no fight ensued, and the English went on to 
Madras The southwest monsoon was now blowing 
It is not necessary to follow the trivial operations of the 
next two months. Tippoo being engaged on the other side 
of the peninsula and Bussy displaying little vigor, while 
Hughes was in superior force off the coast, the affairs of the 
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Flench on slioic-\\cnl fiom had to \\oisc SiilTien, ha-Miig 
but fifteen ‘iliips to eighteen English, uas unwilling to go to 
Iccwaid of Tiincoinalcc, lc‘'t it should fall hefoic he could 
return to it Undei these conditions tlic English tioops ad- 
vanced fiom ^ladias, passing ncai but aiound Cuddaloic, and 
cncaiiipcd to the soulliwaid of it, by the sea The supph- 
ships and light ci niseis weic stationed off the shore near 
the aiiny, while Adiniial Hughes, with the heavy ships, an- 
choied some twenh miles south, wheie, being to windward, 
he covcied the otheit. 

In Older to assuic to Suffien the full credit of Ins subse- 
quent com sc, it la necessat} to eniphasi/c tlic fact that Jhissv, 
thouirh commandci-in-chief both bv land and sea, did not 
\ cut me to 01 del him to lca\c Tiincomalcc and come to his 
suppoit. Allow iiig him to feel the c\ticniit\ of the danger, 
he told him not to loa\c port unless he heard that the aiiny 
was shut up in Cuddaloic, and blockaded bv the EiiLdish 
squad 1011 This lettci was iccencd on the lUlh of June. 
Sufiien wailed foi no moic The next da\ he sailed, and 
foitv-cight boms latci his fiigatcs saw the English fleet The 
same d.u, the l‘ 3 lh, aftci a shaip action the ricuch ainn was 
shut up in the town, behind ^cl\ weak walls E\ci\ thing 
now depended on the action of the fleets 

Upon SufTicirs appcaiancc, Ilughcs lno^cd away and an- 
ehoicd foul oi fnc miles fiom the town Bafiling winds 
pi Cl ailed for three dais; but the monsoon resuming on the 
IGtli. Suffien appioachcd. The English admiial not liking 
to accept action at anchoi,aiid to leeward, in w Inch he was 
light, got undei way , but attaching moie impoitance to the 
weathci-gagc than to pieicnting a junction between the ene- 
my’s land and sea foiccs, he stood out into the ofling with 
a southeily, or south-southeast wind, notivithstanding his su- 
pei lor numbers. Suffren foi med on the same tack, and some 
manceuviing ensued duiiiig that night and the next day. 
At eight P M. of the 17 th the French squadron, which had 
refused to be drawn to sea, anchoi ed off Cuddalore and cora- 
municated with the commander-in-chief. Twelve hundred 
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of the gairison Tverc hastily cmbaiked to fill the numerous 
vacancies at the guns of the fleet 

Until the 20th the wind, holding unexpectedlj at ivcst, de- 
nied Hughes the advantage M Inch he sought, and finally on 
that day he decided to accept action and await the attack 
It was made by Suffren with fifteen ships to eighteen, the 
fire opening at quarter-past foui P M and lasting until half- 
past SIX The loss on both sides was neaily equal, but 
the English ships, abandoning both the field of battle and 
their army, leturned to Madias. Suffren anchoied before 
Cuddalore 

The embarrassment of the Biitish army was now very 
great The suppl} -ships on which it had depended fled be- 
fore the action of the 20th, and the result of course made 
it impossible for them to letuin The sultan’s light cavalry 
harassed their communications by land On the 25th, the 
general commanding wrote that his “mind was on the lack 
without a moment’s rest since the dcpaituie of the fleet, 
considering the character of M de Suffren, and the infinite 
superiority on the part of the Fiench now that we aie left to 
ourselves” Piom this anxiety he was relieved by the news 
of the conclusion of peace, which reached Cuddalore on the 
29th by flag-of-truce from Madras 

If any doubt had lemained as to the relative merits of the 
two sea-commanders, the last few dajs of their campaign 
would have removed them Hughes alleges the numbei of 
Ills sick and shortness of water as his leasons for abandon- 
ing the contest Suffren’s difficulties, however, were as great 
as his own , ^ and if he had an advantage at Tnncomalee, 
that only shifts the dispute a step back, for he owed its pos- 
session to superior generalship and activity The simple 
facts that with fifteen ships he foiced eighteen to abandon a 
blockade, relieved the invested army, strengthened his own 
crews, and fought a decisive action, make an impression which 

1 There was not a single ship of Snffren’s which had more than three 
fourths of her regular complement of men It must be added that soldiers and 
sepoys made up half of these reduced crews — Chevalier, p 463 
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docs not need lo be diminished in the interests of Irnth.^ It 
IS piobablo that Ilughes’s self-ioliance had been badly shaken 
by Ills vaiious meetings with Suffien. 

Although the tidings of peace sent by Ilughes to Bnssy 
tested only upon unoflicial letteis, they weie too positne 
to justif} a continnanco of bloodshed. An ai rangement was 
entcied into by the authorities of the two nations m India, 
and hostilities ceased on the 8th of July. Two months latei, 
at Pondiclieiry, the ofilcial despatches i cached Sutli on. IIis 
own w'oids upon them aic woith quoting, foi they show' the 
dcpiessing convictions undei which he hod acted so noble a 
pait “ God be piaiscd foi the peace' for it was cleai that in 
India, though wo had the means to impose the law, all w'ould 
have been lost I await jour oidcrs with impatience, and 
heartily pi ay they may pcimit me to lea%e. Wai alone can 
make bcaiablo the woaiiness of ceitain things’* 

On the Gth of October, 1783, Suffien finally sailed from 
Tiincomalce foi Fi a nee, stopping at the Isle of Fiance and 
the Capo of Good Hope. The homeward voyage w'as a con- 
tinued and spontaneous ovation In each port visited the 
most flattciing attentions were paid by men of cieiy dcgice 
and of eveiy nation. What especially giatified him was the 
homage of the English captains. It might well be so ; none 
had so clcaily cstablibhcd a light to his esteem as a waiiior 
On no occasion when Hughes and Suffreii met, save the last, 
did the English number oici twehc ships; but six English 
captains had laid down then lives, obstinately opposing his 
effoits While he w’as at the Cape, a dhision of nine of 
Hughes’s ships, letuining from the wai, anchored in the 

1 Yon •will have learned my promotion to commodore and rear admiral 
Now, I tell j on m the sincerity of my heart and for j our own ear alone, that 
what I have done since then is worth infinitely more than what I had done be- 
fore You know the capture and battle of Trincomalco , but the end of the cam- 
paign, and that w Inch took place between the month of hfarch and the end of 
Juno, 13 far above anything that has been done in the nai y since I entered it 
The result has been very advantageous to the State for the squadron was endan- 
gered and the army lost — Private Letter of Sttffiren, Sept 13, 1783, quoted m 
the "Journal de Bord dtt Badli de Suffrenf* 
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harbor Their captains called eagerly upon the admiral, tho 
stout Commodore King of the “ Exeter ” at their head 
“The good Dutchmen hare roceired me as their savior,” 
wrote Suffien, “but among the iiibutes iihicli have most 
flatteied me, none has gnen me moic plcasuie than the 
esteem and consideiation testified bj tho English who aie 
here” On leaching home, rewaids wcie heaped upon him 
Haling left Fiance as a captain, he came back a leai- 
admiial, and immediately after Ins return the king created 
a fouith 1 ice-admiralship, a special post to be filled by 
Suffien, and to lapse at his death These honois were won 
by himself alone, they were the tiibutc paid to his un- 
yielding eneigy and genius, shonn not only m actual fight 
but 111 the steadfastness which held to his station through 
e\eiy discouiagcmciit, and rose equal to ciei} demand made 
by reouiiiiig want and misfoitune. 

Alike in the gcncial conduct of his opeiations and on the 
battlefield undci the fiic of the encmj, this lofty lesohe 
was the distinguishing merit of Suffien , and when there is 
coupled with it the cleai and absolute coniictiou which he 
held of the necessity to seek and ciush the cnemj’s fleet, wo 
have piobabl} the loading traits of his military character 
The latter was tho light that led him, tho foimer the spiiit 
that sustained liiiii As a tactician, in the sense of a duller 
of ships, impaiting to them unifoimity of action and manmu- 
vnng, he seems to liave been deficient, and would piobably 
himself haie admitted, with some contempt, the justice of 
the criticism made upon him in these lespects TTlicther or 
no he eiei actually characteiized tactics — meaning thereby 
elementary or evolutionary tactics — as the veil of timidity, 
there was that in his actions which makes the mot probable. 
Such a contempt, however, is unsafe even in the case of 
genius The faculty of moiing together with uniformity 
and precision is too necessaiy to the deielopment of the full 
power of a body of ships to be lightly esteemed , it is essen- 
tial to that concentration of effoit at which Suffren lightly 
aimed, but which he was not always careful to secure by pre- 
SO 
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vious dispositions Pai adoxical though it sounds, it is true 
that only fleets ivliicli are able to peifoim icgular movements 
can affoi d at times to cast them aside , only captains \s horn 
the habit of the ditll-giound has faniiliaii/ed with the shift- 
ing phases it presents, can be expected to seize icadily the 
opjiortunitics for independent action picsentcd by the field of 
battle. IIowc and Jci\is must make leady the way for the 
successes of Nelson Sufficn expected too much of his cap- 
tains. He had the light to expect moie than he got, but not 
that lead}’’ pciccption of the situation and tliat firmness of 
ncivc which, except to a few faiontcs of Natuic, aic the le- 
siilt only of piacticc and cxpciicnce 

Still, he was a vciy gicat man When ciciy deduction has 
been made, th Cl c must still lemain his hcioic constancy, his 
fcailcssncss of icsponsibility as of dangei, the rapidity of his 
action, and the genius uhosc uncriing intuition led him to 
bleak thiough the tiaditions of his service and assert for 
the navy that piincipal pait which befits it, that offensive 
action which sccuics the contiol of the sea by the destruc- 
tion of the encnij’s fleet. Had he met in his lieutenants 
such lead} instiumcnts as Nelson found pieparcd foi him, 
there can bo little doubt that Hughes’s squadron would 
have been dcstioycd mIiiIc infciior to Sufficn’s, befoic rc- 
infoi cements could have ai lived, and with the English 
fleet it could scaiccly have failed that the Coromandel 
coast also would have fallen Wliat effect this would liaie 
had upon the fate of the peninsula, or upon the teims of 
the peace, can only be surmised His own hope was that, 
by acquiiing the superioiity in India, a glorious peace might 
result 

No fuither opportunities of distinction in war were given 
to Stiff len The reraaming years of his life weie spent 
in honoied positions aslioio In 1788, upon an appeal ance 
of trouble with England, he was appointed to the command 
of a great fleet arming at Brest, but bcfoie he could leave 
Pans he died suddenly on the 8th of December, in the six- 
tieth year of his age Tlieie seems to have been no suspicion 
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at the time of other than natural causes of death, he being 
exceedingly stout and of apoplectic temperament , but many 
years after a stoiy, apparently' \rcll-foundcd, became curient 
that he was killed in a duel arising out of his ofllcial action 
in India. His old antagonist on the battlefield. Sir Edward 
Hughes, died at a gieat age in 1794. 



CHAPTER Xm. 


Events in the West Indies after the Surrender op Torktown 
— Encounters of De Grasse with Hood — The Sea Battle 
OF THE Saints. — 1781, 1782. 

T he surrender of Cornwallis marked the end of the active 
war upon the American continent The issue of the 
stiuggle was indeed assured upon the day when Fiance de- 
voted her sea power to the support of the colonists , but, 
as not uncommonly happens, the determining chai acteristics 
of a peiiod weie summed up in one staking event From 
the beginning, the military question, owing to the physical 
characteiistics of the country, a long seaboard with estuaries 
penetrating deep into the inteiior, and the consequent gi eater 
ease of movement by water than by land, had hinged upon 
the control of the sea and the use made of that control. 
Its misdirection by Sir William Howe in 1777, when he 
moved his army to the Chesapeake instead of suppoiting 
Buigoyne’s advance, opened the way to the staitling success 
at Saratoga, when amazed Europe saw six thousand regulai 
troops suriendering to a body of provincials During the 
four years that followed, until the suriender of Yorktown, 
the scales rose and fell accoiding as the one navy or the 
other appeared on the scene, or as English commandeis 
kept touch with the sea or pushed their operations far from 
its support Finally, at the great cnsis, all is found depend- 
ing upon the question whether the French or the English 
fleet should first appeal', and upon their relative force 
The maritime stiuggle was at once transferred to the 
West Indies Tlie events which followed there were ante- 
cedent in time both to Suffren’s battles and to the final 
relief of Gibraltar , but they stand so much by themselves as 
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to call for separate treatment, and have such close relation 
to the conclusion of the war and the conditions of peace, 
as to foim the dramatic finale of the one and the stepping- 
stone of transition to the otlier It is fitting indeed that 
a brilliant though indccisnc naial Mctoiy should close the 
story of an essentially naval uar 

The capitulation of Yorktown was completed on the 19th 
of October, 1781, and on the 5th of Novcmbei, De Grasse, 
resisting tlic suggestions of Lafayette and Washington that 
the fleet should aid in cariying the war farther south, sailed 
fiom the Chesapeake He reached Maitinique on the 26th, 
the day after the Marquis de Bouilld, eommanding the Fiench 
troops in the West Indies, had regained by a bold surpiise 
the Dutch island of St Eustatius The tvro commanders 
now concerted a joint expedition against Barbadoes, which 
was frustrated by the violence of the trade winds 

Foiled hcio, the Ficnch proceeded against the island of 
St Christophei , or St Kitt’s (Plate XVIII ) On the 11th 
of January, 1782, the fleet, cariymg six thousand troops, 
anchoicd on the west coast off Basse Torre, the chief town 
No opposition was met, the small garrison of six hundred 
men rctiiiiig to a fortified post ten miles to the northwest, 
on Biimstone Hill, a solitary precipitous height overlooking 
the Ice shoie of the island The French troops landed and 
pursued, but the position being found too strong for assault, 
siege operations were begun 

The Fiench fleet remained at anchor in Basse Terre road 
Meanwhile, news of the attack was carried to Sir Samuel 
Hood, w lio had followed De Grasse from the continent, and, 
in the continued absence of Rodney, was naval commander- 
in-chief on the station He sailed from Barbadoes on the 
14th, anchored at Antigua on the 21st, and there embarked 
all the troops that could be spared, — about seven hundred 
men On the afternoon of the 23d the fleet started for 
St Kitt’s, carrying such sail as would bring it within striking 
distance of the enemy at daylight next morning , 

The English having but twenty-two ships to the French 
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twenty-nine, and the latter being generally superior in force, 
class for class, it is necessary to maik closely the lay of 
the land m Older to understand Hood’s original plans and 
then subsequent modifications; foi, resultless as his attempt 
pioved, his conduct during the next tliiee weeks forms the 
most brilliant military effoit of the whole war. The islands 
of St. Kitt’s and Nevis (Plates XYIH. and XIX ) being sep- 
aiated only by a nairow channel, impracticable for ships-of- 
the-line, aie in effect one, and their common axis lying 
northwest and southeast, it is necessary for sailing-ships, with 
the trade -wind, to lound the southern extremity of Nens, 
fiom which position the wind is fan to reach all anchorages 
on the lee side of the islands Basse Terre is about twelve 
miles distant from the western point of Nevis (Port Charles), 
and its roadstead lies cast and west The Piencli fleet were 
anchored theie in disoidcr (Plate XVIII, A), three or four 
deep, not expecting attack, and the ships at the west end 
of the load could not leach those at the east without beating 
to wmdwaid, — a tedious, and under file a peiilous process 
A furthei most important point to note is that all the east- 
ern ships were so placed that vessels approaching from the 
southwaid could reach them inth the usual wind 

Hood, theieforo, we are told, intended to appear at early 
daylight, in Older of and ready foi battle, and fall upon 
the eastern ships, filing by them with his whole fleet (a, a'), 
thus concentrating the fire of all upon a few of the enemy ; 
then tuinmg away, so as to escape the guns of the others, 
he proposed, first wearing and then tacking, to keep his 
fleet circling in long procession (a', a") past that part of the 
enemy’s ships chosen for attack The plan was audacious, 
but undeniably sound in principle , some good could hardly 
fail to follow, and unless He Giasse showed more readiness 
than he had hitherto done, even decisive results might be 
hoped for^ 

1 The curve, a, a', a", represents the line which Hood proposed to follow with 
his fleet, the wind being supposed east-southeast The positions B, B, B, refer 
to the proceedings of a subsequent day, and hare nothing to do with the diagram 
at A. 
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The best-laid plans, however, may fail, and Hood’s was 
balked by the awkwardness of a lieutenant of the watch, 
who hove-to (stopped) a frigate at night ahead of the fleet, 
and was consequently run down by a ship-of-thc-lme The 
latter also received such injury as delayed the movement, 
several hours being lost in repairing damages The French 
were thus warned of the enemy’s approach, and although 
not suspecting Ins intention to attack, De Grasse feared 
that Hood would pass down to leeward of him and distuib 
the siege of Brimstone Hill, — an undertaking so rash for 
an infeiior force that it is as difficult to conceive how he 
could have supposed it, as to account for his overlooking 
the weakness of his own position at anchor 
At one p M of the 24th the English fleet was seen rounding 
the south end of Nevis , at three De Grasse got under way and 
stood to the southward Toward sundown Hood also went 
about and stood south, as though retreating, but he was 
well to windward of his opponent, and maintained this ad- 
vantage through the night At daybreak both fleets were 
to leeward of Nevis, — the English near the island, the French 
about nine miles distant (Plate XIX ) Some time was 
spent in manoeuvring, with the object on Hood’s part of get- 
ting the French admiial yet moie to leeward, for, having 
failed in his first attempt, he had formed the yet bolder 
intention of seizing the anchorage his unskilful opponent 
had left, and establishing himself there m an impregnable 
manner In this he succeeded, as will be shown , but to 
understand the justification for a movement confessedly haz- 
ardous, it must be pointed out that he thus would place 
himself between the besiegers of Brimstone Hill and their 
fleet, or, if the latter anchored near the hill, the Eng- 
lish fleet would be between it and its base in Martinique, 
ready to intercept supplies or detachments approaching from 
the southward. In short, the position m which Hood hoped 
to establish himself was on the flank of the enemy’s com- 
munications, a position the more advantageous because the 
island alone could not long support the laige body of troops 
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SO suddenly tin own upon it Moreover, both fleets were 
expecting reinfoi cements , Rodney was on Ins way and might 
ariive first, which he did, and in time to save St Kilt’s, 
which he did not It was also but four months since York- 
town , the affairs of England were going badly ; something 
must be done, something left to chance, and Hood knew 
himself and Ins office! s It may be added that he knew 
his opponent 

At noon, when the hillsides of Nevis were covered with 
expectant and interested sightseers, the English fleet rapidly 
formed its line on the starboard tack and headed north 
foi Basse Teiie (Plate XIX, A, A'). The Fiench, at the 
moment, weie in column steeiing south, but went about 
at once and stood for the enemy in a bow-and-quarter line ^ 
(A, A). At two the Biitish had got far enough for Hood 
to make signal to anchoi At tii cnty minutes past two the 
van of the Fiench came within gunshot of the English 
centre (B, B, B), and shortly afteiwaid the filing began, 
the assailants very pioperly diiecting then mam effort upon 
the English rear ships, vhicli, as happens with most long 
columns, had opened out, a tendency increased in this case 
by the slowness of the fourth ship from the rear, the “Piu- 
dent” The Fiench flag-ship, “ Ville de Pans,” of one hun> 
died and twenty guns, beaiing De Grasse’s flag, pushed for 
the gap thus made, but was foiled by the “ Canada,” seventy- 
four, whose captain, Cornwallis, the brother of Loid Corn- 
wallis, threw all his sails aback, and diopped down in fiont 
of the huge enemy to the support of the lear, — an example 
nobly followed by the “Resolution” and the “Bedfoid” im- 
mediately ahead of him (a) The scene was now varied and 
animated in the extreme. The English van, which had 
escaped attack, was rapidly anchoring (b) in its appointed 
position. The commander-in-chief in the centre, pioudly 
reliant upon the skill and conduct of his captains, made 

1 When a fleet is in line ahead, close to the -wind, on one tack, and the ships 
go about together, they will, on the other tack, be on the same line, but not one 
ahead of the other This formation was called bow.and.quarter Ime 
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signal for the ships ahead to cairy a press of sail, and 
gam their positions regardless of the danger to the threat- 
ened rear The lattei, closely pressed and outnumbeied, 
stood on unswervingly, shortened sail, and came to anchor, 
one by one, m a line ahead (B, S'), under the roar of the 
guns of their baffled enemies The latter filed by, deln ered 
then fire, and here off again to the southwaid, leaving their 
foimer berths to their weaker but cleier antagonists 
The anchorage thus brilliantly taken by Hood was not 
exactly the same as that held by De Grasse the day before , 
but as it covered and controlled it, his claim that he took 
up the place the other had left is substantially correct The 
following night and morning were spent in changing and 
strengthening the order, which was finally established as 
follows (Plate XVIII , B, B') The van ship was anchored 
about four miles southeast fiom Basse Terre, so close to 
tlie shore that a ship could not pass inside hei, nor, with 
the prevailing wind, even reach her, because of a point and 
shoal ]ust outside, coiermg her position From this point 
the line extended in a west-northwest direction to the twelfth 
or thirteenth ship (from a mile and a quarter to a mile 
and a half), where it turned gradually but rapidly to north, 
the last SIX ships being on a north and south line Hood’s 
flag-ship, the “ Barfleur,” of ninety guns, was at the apex of 
the salient angle thus formed 
It would not have been impossible for the Fiench fleet 
to take the anchorage they formerly held , but it and all 
otheis to leeward weie forbidden by the considerations al- 
leady stated, so long as Hood remained where he was. It 
became necessary therefore to dislodge him, but this was 
rendered exceedingly difficult by the careful tactical dis- 
positions that have been described. His left flank was 
covered by the shore Any attempt to enfilade his front 
by passing along the other flank was met by the broadsides 
of the SIX or eight ships drawn up en poUnce to the rear. 
The front commanded the approaches to Basse Terie To 
attack him in the rear, from the northwest, was forbidden 
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by the trade-\nnd To these difficulties was to be added 
that the attack must be made under sail against ships at 
anchor, to whom loss of spars would be of no immediate 
concern , and which, having springs ^ out, could tram their 
broadsides over a large area with great ease 
Neveitheless, both sound policy and mortification impelled 
De Grasse to fight, which he did the next day, January 26 
The method of attack, in single column of twenty-nine ships 
against a line so carefully arianged, was faulty in the ex- 
treme , but it may be doubted whether any commander of 
that day would have broken tin ough the traditional fighting 
order .2 Hood had intended the same, but he hoped a sur- 
prise on an ill-oidered enemy, and at the oiigmal French 
anchorage it was possible to reach tlieir eastern ships, with 
but slight exposure to conccntiated fire. Not so now. The 
French foimed to the southward and steeied for the eastern 
flank of Hood’s hue As their van ship diew up with the 
point already mentioned, the wind headed her, so that she 
could only reach the third m the English older, the first 
four ships of which, using their springs, concentiated their 
guns upon her. This vessel was supposed by the English 
to be the “ Pluton,” and if so, her captain was D’ Albeit de 
Rions, in Suffren’s opinion the foremost officer of the French 
navy. “ The crash occasioned by theii destructive broad- 
sides,” wrote an English officer who was present, “ was so 
tremendous that whole pieces of plank were seen flying from 
her off side ere she could escape the cool, concentrated fire 
of her detei mined adversaries. As she proceeded along the 
British line, she received the first fire of every ship m 

1 A spring IS a rope taken from the stem or quarter of a ship at anchor, to 
an anchor properly placed, by ^hich means the ship can be turned in a desired 
direction 

2 In the council of -war of the alhed fleets on the expediency of attacking the 
English squadron anchored at Torbay (p 408) an opponent of the measure urged 
" that the whole of the combined fleets could not bear down upon the English m 
a hne-of-bnttle abreast, that of course they must form the line-of-battle ahead, 
and go down upon the enemy smgly, by which they would run the greatest risk 
of bemg shattered and torn to pieces,” etc (Beatson, lol v p 396) 
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passing She ivas indeed m so sliatteicd a state as to be 
compelled to bear away for St Eustatius” And so ship 
after ship passed by, running the length of the line (Plate 
XTlIIjB, B), distiibuling their successive files in gallant 
but dreary, ineffectual monotony over the w hole c^tcllt A 
second time that day Be Grasse attacked in the same older, 
but neglecting the English ^an, diicctcd his effoit upon 
the rear and centre. This was equally fruitless, and seems 
to ha^c been done with little spiiit 

From that time until the 14th of February, Hood maintained 
his position in sight of the French fleet, which remained 
cruising in the ofling and to the southward. On the 1st a 
despatch vessel arri\cd from Kcmpcnfcldt, informing him 
of the dispersal of the French reinforcements for the West 
Indies, which must have renewed his hopes that his bold 
attempt would bo successful thiough Rodnei’s arrnal It 
was not, how ever, to be so Bumstone Hill surrendered on 
the 12th, aftei a creditable defence. On the 13th Be Giasse 
took his fleet, now amounting to thuty-tlirce ships-of-the-linc, 
to Nevis, and anchored there On the night of the 14th 
Hood summoned all his captains on board, had them set 
their watches by his, and at elcien P. m , one after another, 
without noise or signal, cut their cables and made sail to 
the noithw'ard, passing round that end of the island un- 
noticed, or at least unmolested, by the French 

Both strategically and tactically Hood’s conceptions and 
dispositions were excellent, and their execution was most 
honorable to the skill and steadiness of himself and his cap- 
tains Regarded as a single military operation, this was 
brilliant throughout, but when considered with leference to 
the general situation of England at the time, a much higher 
estimate must be foimed of the admiial’s qualities ^ St Kitt’s 

1 In war, ns in cards, the state of the score must at times dictate the play , and 
the chief who never takes into consideration the effect which his particular action 
will have on the general result, nor what is demanded of him bv the condition 
of things elsewhere, both political and militarv, lacks an essential quality of a 
great general "The andacious manner in which Wellington stormed the re- 
doubt of Francisco [at Cindad Bodrigo], and broke ground on the first night of 
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in itself might not be worth a great i isk , hut it was of the 
first impoitance that cneigy and audacity should bo earned 
into the conduct of England’s naval war, that some gieat 
success should light upon her flag. Mateiial success was 
not obtained. The chances, though fair enough, tuined against 
Hood , but evciy man m that fleet must have felt the glow 
of daring acliiei ement, the assuicd confidence which follows 
a great deed nobly done. Had this man been in chief com- 
mand vhen gi cater issues were at stake, had he been first 
instead of second at the Chesapeake, Cornwallis might have 
been saved. The opeiation — seizing an anchorage loft by the 
enemy — would have been nearly the same , and both situa- 
tions may be instructively compared with Suffion’s iclief of 
Cuddalore 

The action of De Grasse, also, should be considered not only 
with lefcicnce to the paiticular occasion, but to the general 
condition of the wai as well, and when thus weighed, and 
further compared with other very similar oiipoitumties ne- 
glected by this geneial officer, a fair estimate of his militaiy 
capacity can be reached This comparison, however, is better 
deferred to the now not very distant close of the campaign. 
The most useful comment to be made here is, that his action 
in failing to crush Hood at his anchors, with a force at least 
fifty per cent gi eater, was in strict accoi dance with the gen- 
eral French piinciplc of suboidinating the action of the fleet 
to so-called paiticular operations, for nothing is moie in- 
structive than to note how an unsound piinciple results in 
disastious action. Hood’s iufeiionty was such as to weaken, 
for offensive purposes. Ins commanding position. So long 

the investment, the more audacious manner in uhich he assaulted the place 
before the fire of the defence had in any \sa} lessened, and before the counter- 
scarp had been blonn in, uere the true causes of the sudden fall of the place 
Both the military and political state of affairs warranted this neglect of rules 
When the general terminated his order for the assault nith this sentence, 
‘ Ciudad Rodrigo must he stormed this evening,' he knew nell that it would be 
nobly understood” (Napier’s Peninsular War) “Judging that the honour of 
his hlajesty’s arms, and the circumstances of the war in these seas, required a 
considerable degree of enterprise, I felt mjself 3ustified m departing fiom the 
regular system ” (Sir John Jervis’s Report of the Battle of Cape St Vincent). 
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as De Grasse kept to windward, he maintained his coinmu< 
nications with Maitimque, and he was strong enough, too, 
to force communication when necessary with the troops be- 
fore Brimstone Hill It was piobable, as the event showed, 
that the particular operation, the reduction of St Kitt’s, 
would succeed despite the piesence of the English fleet, and 
“the French navy has alwajs piefeired the glory of assuring 
a conquest to that, moie brilliant peihaps but less real, of 
taking a few ships” 

So far De Grasse may be acquitted of any error beyond 
that of not using above the traditions of his service Some 
days, however, befoie the surrender of the island and the 
departuie of the English fleet, he was joined by two ships- 
of-the-line which brought him word of the dispeisal of the 
expected convoy and leinforcemeuts from Europe ^ He then 
knew that he himself could not be strengthened before Rod- 
ney’s arrival, and that by that event the English would be 
supenor to him He had actually thiity-three ships-of-the- 
line in hand, and a few miles off lay twenty-two English in 
a position where he knew they would jiwait his attack , yet 
he let them escape His own explanation implies clearly that 
he had no intention of attacking them at anchoi — 

« The day after the capitulation of Bnmstone Hill was the mo- 
ment to watch Hood closely, and to fight him as soon as ho got under 
wag from the conquered island But our provisions were exhausted ; 
we had only enough for thirty-siX hours Some supply-ships had ar- 
rived at Nevis, and you will admit one must hve before fightmg I 
went to Nevis, always to windward and in sight of the enemy, a league 
and a half from him, in order to take on board the necessary supplies 
as rapidly as possible Hood decamped at night without signals, and 
the next morning I found only the sick whom he left behind ” ^ 

In other words, Hood having held his ground with con- 
summate audacity and skill, when he had some chance of 

^ By Kempenfeldt's attack upon Do Gnicben’s conroy, and tho following gale 
in December, 1781 See p 408 

3 Kerguelen Guerre Maritime de 1778 Letter of De Grasse to Kerguelen, 
dated Pans, January 8, 1783 p 263 
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successful resistance, declined to axrait his adversary’s attack 
undei conditions ovei whelmingly unfavorable. What shall 
be said of this talk about provisions ^ Did not the Comte de 
Grasse know a month befoie how long, to a day, the supplies 
on boaid would last? Did he not know, four days bcfoie 
Hood sailed, that he had with him every ship he could proba- 
bly count on for the approaching campaign, while the Eng- 
lish would surely be reinfoiccd? And if the English position 
was as sti ong as good judgment, professional skill, and bold 
hcaits could make it, had it not weak points’ Wcie not 
the lee ships to Icewaid ’ If they did attempt to beat to 
windward, had he not ships to “ contain ” them ? If the 
ran ship could not be reached, had he not force enough to 
double and treble on the third and following ships, as far 
down the line as he chose ’ A letter of Suffren’s, icfeinng 
to a similar condition of things at Santa Lucia,^ but written 
tliiee years befoie these events, seems almost a prophetic 
desciiption of them: — 

“ Notwitlistanding the slight results of the two cannonades of 
December 15 [1778], wo can yet expect success , but the only way 
to attain it is to attack vigorously the squadron, uhich in consequence 
of our superiority cannot hold out, despite their land woiks, which 
will become of no effect if we lay them on hoard, or anchor upon their 
huoys. If we delay, a thousand circumstances may save them. They 
may profit by the night to depart ” 

There can be no doubt that the English would have sold 
their defeat deaily , but results in war must be paid for, and 
the best are in the long run the cheapest. A tight gup of a 
few simple principles — that the enemy’s fleet was the con- 
trolling factor in the coming campaign, that it was therefoie 
his true objective, that one fraction of it must be crushed 
without delay when caught thus separated — would have 
saved De Grasse a great blunder ; but it is only fair to note 
that it would have made him an exception to the practice 
of the French navy. 

The hour was now close at hand when the French admiral 

^ Seepp 366,426. 
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sliould feel, even if lie did not admit, the consequences of this 
mistake, by -which he had won a paltry island and lost an 
English fleet Rodney had sailed fiom Euiopc on the loth 
of January, with tuche ships-of-the-hne On the 19th of 
February he anchoied at Baibadoes, and the same day Hood 
reached Antigua fiom St Kitt’s On the 25th the squad- 
rons of Rodney and Hood met to windward of Antigua, 
forming a united fleet of thirt 3 -four ships-of-the-linc The 
next day De Grasse anchoicd in Fort Ro}al, thus escaping 
the pursuit which Rodney at once began The English ad- 
miral then returned to Sta Lucia, where he was joined by 
three more ships-of-the-lme from England, raising his force 
to thirtj'-seven Knowing that a large convoy was expected 
from France, before the amval of which nothing could be 
attempted, Rodney sent a pait of his fleet to ciuise to wind- 
ward and as far, north as Guadeloupe , but the officei in 
charge of the French convoy, suspecting this action, kept 
well north of that island, and reached Foit Royal, Marti- 
nique, on the 20th of March The ships-of-wai with him 
raised De Grasse’s fleet to thirty-three effective sail-of-the-line 
and two fifty-gun ships 

The object of the united efforts of France and Spam this 
year was the conquest of Jamaica It was expected to unite 
at Cap Fran^ais (now Cap Haitien), in Hayti, fifty ships-of- 
the-line and twenty thousand troops Part of the latter were 
already at the rendezvous , and De Grasse, appointed to com- 
mand the combined fleets, was to collect in Martinique all 
the available troops and supplies in the French islands, and 
convoy them to the lendezvous It was this junction that 
Rodney was charged to prevent 

The region within which occuried the important operations 
of the next few days covers a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, from south to north, including the islands of Sta 
Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, and Guadeloupe, in the order 
named (See Plate XI p 378 ) At this time the first was in 
English, the others in French, hands The final, and for the 
moment decisive, encounter took place between, and a little 
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to westward of, Dominica and Guadeloupe. These are tii enty- 
three miles apai t , but the channel is nan owed to thirteen 
by thice islets called the Saints, lying ten miles south of 
Guadeloupe It is said to liaie been De Giasse’s intention, 
instead of sailing diicct foi Cap Fiangais,^ to take a ciicui- 
tous couisc near the islands, which, being friendly oi neutial, 
would giic lefuge to the convoy if picssed Tlic close pui- 
suit of the English, -nho came up iiith him off Dominica, led 
him to f 01 sake this plan, sending the convoy into Basse Terie 
at the south end of Guadeloupe, u hile ii itli the fleet he tried 
to beat thiougli the channel and jiass east of the island, thus 
dialling the English away fiom the tiansports and lidding 
himself of the tactical cmbaiiassmcnt due to the lattei’s 
pieseiice Accidents to vaiious ships thwaitcd this attempt, 
and bi ought about a battle disastious to him and fatal to the 
3 oint entcipiisc. 

The anchoiages of the two fleets, in Maitinique and Sta 
Lucia, 11 CIO Unity miles apait. The pi evading east wind is 
geneially fair to pass fiom one to the othei ; but a stiong 
nesteily cun cut, and the fiequency of calms and light aiis, 
tend to tin ow to leeivai d sailing-ships leaving Sta Liicia for 
the northei ii island, A chain oi frigates connected the Eng- 
lish lookout ships off Maitinique, by signal, with Rodnej’s 
flag-ship in Gios Hot Bay. Evciythmg was astir at the two 
stations, the Ficnch busy with the multitudinous aiiange- 
ments necessitated by a gicat militaiy undci taking, the Eng- 
lish with less to do, yet maintaiinng themselves in a state of 
expectancy and prepaiation foi instant action, that entails 
constant alcitiiess and mental activity 

On the 5th of Api il Rodney was informed that the soldiers 
were being cmbaiked, and on the 8th, soon after dajdight, 
the lookout fiigates were seen making signal that the enemy 
was leaving port The English fleet at once began to get 
under way, and by noon was clear of the haiboi to the num- 
ber of thirty-six of the line At half-past two p m the ad- 
vanced frigates were in sight of the French fleet, which was 
1 See Map IV of the Atlantic Ocean, p 532 
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seen fiom the mastheads of the mam bodv just before sun- 
down The Enghsli stood to the noithwaid all night, and 
at dajbieak of the 9th weie abreast Dominica, but foi the 
most pait becalmed In-shoie of them, to the northward 
and castwaid, ■weie seen the French fleet and convoy 
the mcn-of-wai numbeiing thiity-thiec of the line, besides 
sraallci ^osscls, the comov a hiindicd and fifty sail, iindci 
special chaige of the two fiftj-gun ships The iircgulai and 
uncertain winds, common to the night and eaily hours of 
tlie daj neai the land, had scatteicd these unwieldy num- 
bers Fifteen sail-of-the-line ucie m the clianiiel between 
Dominica and the Saints, with a ficsli tiade-wind, appai- 
cntly beating to luiidward , the icmaindei of the ships-of- 
war and most of the coiiioy were still becalmed close 
uiidci Dominica (Plate XX, Position I, b) Giadiially, 
however one hy one the Ficnch ships were catching light 
aiis off the land, and by favor of these, which did not 
reach so far as the English in the ofling, drew out fi om the 
island and entcied the moie steady biceze of the channel, 
leinfoicing the group which was thus possessed of that piime 
element of naval power, mobility At the same time light 
alls from the southeast cicpt out to the English van under 
Hood, fanning it gently north from the mam body of the 
fleet toward two isolated French sliips (i), which, having 
fallen to leeward during the night, had shaied the calms that 
left tlic English motionless, with their heads all round the 
compass They had come neaily within gunshot, when a 
light puff fiom the northwest enabled the Fienchmen to draw 
away and approach their own ships m the channel 
The faither the English van advanced, the fresher grew 
then wind, until they faiily opened the channel of the Saints 
and felt the tiade-wmd De Grasse signalled to the convoy 
to put into Guadeloupe, which order was so well can led out 
that they were all out of sight to the northward by two m the 
afternoon, and will appeal no more in tlie sequel The two 
French ships, already spoken of as fallen to leewaid, not 
being yet out of danger from the English van, which had now 
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a commanding breeze, and the latter being much separated 
from then rcai and centre, De Grasse ordeied Ins van to boar 
do-wn and engage This was obe3'ed by the ships signalled 
and by three others, in all by fourteen or fifteen, the ac- 
tion beginning at half-past nine a m, and lasting with in- 
tci missions until quartci-past one P m Hood was soon 
foiced to heave-to, in oider not to increase too much his 
sepal atioii fiom the mam fleet, the French kept under waj’, 
appioachmg fiom the icar and passing in succession at half 
cannon-shot to windward (Plate XX, Position I ) As each 
ship drew ahead of the English dnision, she tacked, stand- 
ing back to the southwaid until in position to resume her 
place 111 the oidei of attack, thus dcsciibing a continuous 
11 regular curve of elliptical form, to windwaid of their 
opponents. The brunt of the attack fell upon eight or 
nine of the English, this numbei being succcssnely in- 
Cl eased as one ship after anolhei, as the baffling aiis served, 
dicw out fiom the calm space under Dominica, but the 
French iccened similai accessions While this engagement 
was going on, part of the English centre, eight ships with 
Rodney’s flag among them (Position L, a), by caiefully 
watching the puffs and cat’s-paws, had worked in with the 
land and caught the sea breeze, which W'as felt there sooner 
than in the offing As soon as they had it, about eleven 
A M., they stood to the noith, being now on the weather 
quarter 1 both of the English van and its assailants (Posi- 
tion II , a) The latter, seeing this, tacked, and abandon- 
ing the contest for the moment, steered south to join their 
ccntie, lest Rodney’s eight ships should got between them 
At half-past eleven the French again foimed line on the 
starboard tack, most of their ships being now clear of the 
land, while the English rear was still becalmed The greater 
numbei s of the French enabled them to extend from north 
to south along the length of the English line, whereas the 
latter was still broken by a great gap between the van 
and centre (Position II ). The attack upon Hood was 
1 Weather quarter is behind, but on the windward side 
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therefore hotly renewed, but the French centre and rear 
(b), having the wind, kept their distance, and held Eodney’s 
division at long range At quaiter-past one the Fiench, 
finding that the whole British line was coming up with the 
wind, ceased filing, and at two Rodney hauled down the 
signal for battle, the enemy having withdrawn 
Tins action of the 9th of Apiil amounted actually to no more 
than an artillery duel One French ship, the “ Caton,” a sixtj - 
four (d), received injuries which sent her into Guadeloupe , 
two English were disabled, bnt lepaired their injuries without 
lea^ mg the fleet The material adiantage, theiefore, lay with 
the latter Opinions differ as to the gcncialship of the Comte 
de Giasse on this day, but they dmde on the same basis of 
principle as to whether ulterior operations, or the chances of 
beating the enemj ’s fleet, are to deteimine an admiial’s action 
The facts of the case aie these Sixteen of the English fleet, 
all the rear and four of the centre (Position TI , c), weie not 
able at any time to fire a shot. Apparently eveiy Fiench 
ship, first and last, might have been brought into action. At 
the beginning, eight or nine English were opposed to fifteen 
Fiench At the end thcie were twenty English to thirty- 
three French, and these geneial proportions doubtless obtained 
throughout the four hours De Grasse therefore found himself 
in the presence of a fleet superior to his own, in numbers at 
least, and by the favor of Providence that fleet so divided that 
neaily half of it was poweilcss to act He had the wind, he 
had a fine body of captains , what was to prevent him from 
attacking Hood’s nine ships with fifteen, putting one on each 
side of the six in the rear. Had those nine been thoroughly 
beaten, Rodney’s further movements must have been hope- 
lessly crippled The French lost only five in their defeat 
three days later The subsequent court-martial, however, laid 
down the French doctrine thus “ The decision to persist in 
engaging with only a part of our fleet may be considered as an 
act of prudence on the part of the admiral, which might be dic- 
tated by the ulterior piojects of the campaign ” On this a 
French professional writer naturally remarks, that if an attack 
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AvciG made at all, it Mould be inoic piudcnt to make it m 
foicc, less injni}' Mould fall on individual ships, Mdiilc in the 
end the mIioIc fleet Mould incMtably be dia,Mii in to suppoit 
any mIucIi, b} losing spais, could not lelurn to Mindwaid. 

Tliice times m one }cai had Foitunc tliioMii befoie De 
GrashC the oppoitunity of attacking English fleets Mitli de- 
cisive odds on his side^ IIci fa\ois Mcie noM' exhausted. 
Tliiec days iiioie m*cic to sIiom’ Iiom decidedly the ulteiior 
piojeots of a campaign maj be aficcied b) a battle and the loss 
of a fcM* ships Fiom the 0th to the moining of the 12lh the 
Flench fleet continued beating toM-ind\\aid betu-een Dominica 
and the .Saints, in no icgulai oidei On the night of the 9th 
the English hoie-to to icpaii damages The next day the 
chase to MindMaid ivas icsumcd, but the Fiench gained rciy 
dccidedh upon tlicii pursucis On the night of the 10th tM’o 
ships, the “Jason” and “Z(jld,” collided The “ Zdld ” M\as 
the banc of the Fiench fleet duiing these dajs She M'as one 
of those that Merc ncaih caught b} the cncni} on the 9th, and 
Mas also the cause of the final disastci The injuiics to the 
“Jason” foiccd lici to put into Guadeloupe On the llth 
the main body M'as to MindMaid of the .Saints, but the “ Zdld” 
and anothci had fallen so far to IccM-aid that Do Ginsse bore 
doM'ii to coici them, thus losing much of the giound gamed. 
On the night follmving, the “Zdld” M'as again m collision, 
this time M itli Dc Giassc’s flag-ship , the lattci lost some sails, 
but the othci , M'hich had not the i ight of M'ay and M'as wholly 
at fault, earned away both foicraast and boMspiit The 
admiial sent M’oid to the liigatc “ Astidc ” to take the “ Z6J6 ” 
111 tow , and heic flits acioss the page of oui stoiy a cclcbiatcd 
and tiagical figiiie, foi the captain of the “ Astidc” M'as the 
ill-fated cxploicr Lapeyiousc, the mystciy of whose disappeai- 
ance with two ships and their entiie cigm's lemained so long 
unsolved. Tm'o hours weie consumed m getting the ship 
under way in toM' of the fiigatc, — not very smart woik undei 
the conditions of weather and uigency ; but by five a. m the 

^ April 29, 1781, off Martinique, twentj -tour ships to cighteeu, January, 1782 
thirty to twenty -tuo, April 9, 1782, thirty to tuenty 
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two weie standing away for Basse Teiie, where the “ Caton” 
and “ Jason,” as well as the convo} , had alicady ai lived The 
French fleet had thus lost thiee liom its Ime-of-battle since 
leaving Martinique 

The disabled ship had not long been headed for Basse Terre, 
when the faint stieaks of dawn announced the appioach of 
the 12th of Api il, a day doubly celebrated in iia\ al annals 
The sun had not quite set upon the exhausted squadions of 
Suffren and Hughes, anchoring after their fiercest battle off 
Ce3-lon, when his early lays shone upon the opening stiife 
between Rodney and De Giassc ^ The latter uas at the time 
the gieatcst naial battle in its icsults that had been fought in 
a centuiy , its influence on the com so of events was very great, 
though fai from as decisive as it might have been , it was 
attended with circumstances of unusual though somewhat 
factitious bnlliancj, and paiticiilaily a as marked by a ma- 
na5u^re that was then looked upon as exceptionally daimg and 
decisive, — “ breaking the line ” It must be added that it has 
given use to a stoim of contioicisy, and the mass of details, 
as given by witnesses who should be reliable, are so confused 
and contiadictory, owing mainly to the unceitamtics of the 
wind, that it is impossible now to do more than attempt to 
reconcile them in a full account Neveithelcss, the leading 
features can be presented with sufficient accuracy, and this 
will fiist be done briefly and baiely, the outline thus pie- 
sented can aftei ward be clothed with the details which give 
color, life, and interest to the great scene 

At daihght^ (about half-past fi\c) the English fleet, which 
had gone about at two a m , was standing on the starboai d 

1 The diffeience of time from Timeomaleo to the Saints is nine hours and 
a half 

* The account of the transactions from April 9 to April 12 us based mainly 
upon the contemporary plates and descriptions of Lieutenant Matthews, E N , 
and the much later “Kaval Researches" of Capt Thomas White, also of the 
British Jiaij, who were eje-witnesses, both being checked by French and other 
English narratives Matthews and White are at variance with Rodney’s official 
report as to the tack on which the English were at daybreak , but the latter is 
explicitly confirmed bj private letters of Sir Charles Douglas, sent immediately 
after the battle to prominent persons, and is followed in the tevt 
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tack, -vrith the wind at southeast,^ an unusual amount of south- 
ing for that hour (Plate XXI , A). It was then about fifteen 
miles fi om the Saints, which bore north-noi theast, and ten fi om 
the Ficnch fleet, which boie noitlicast The latter, owing to 
the events of the night, was greatly scattered, as much as eight 
or ton miles sopaiating the woathei, or easteinmost, ships 
from the leo,^ the flag-ship “ Villo de Pans ” being among the 
latter. Anxiety foi the “ Zdl<i” kept the Piench admiial, with 
the ships in his company, under shoit canvas, standing to the 
southwaid on the port tack (A) The English on the star- 
boaid tack, with the wind as they had it,^ headed east-north- 
east, and thus, as soon as there was light to see, found the 
Flench “bioad on the lee bow, and one of M do Giasse’s 
ships (the “ Zdld ”) towed by a fiigate, square undci our Ice 
(a), with his bow'spiit and foiomast prostrate acioss his fore- 
castle ” 1 To diaw' the Fiench faither to leewaid, Rodney de- 
tached four ships (b) to chase the “ Z6\6 ” As soon as De 
Giasse saw this ho signalled his fleet to keep aw'ay (c), as 
Rodney w islicd, and at the same time to form the line-of-battle, 
thus calling dow n to him the ships to windw ai d The English 
line was also foimed lapidly, and the chasing ships lecalled 
at seven am De Giasse, seeing that if he stood on he would 
lose the weather-gage altogether, hauled up again on the poit 
tack (c') , and the bi ecze changing to east-southeast and east 
in his favor and knocking the English off, the race of the two 
fleets on opposite tacks, for the advantage of the wund, be- 
came neaily equal. The French, howevci, wmn, thanks to a 
superiority in sailing which had enabled them to draw so far 
to windwaid of the English on the previous days, and, but for 
the awkwardness of the “ Z616,” might have cleai ed them 
altogether (Plate XXI., B) Their leading ships first i cached 
and passed the point where the rapidly convcigmg tiacks 
mteisccted, while the English leader, the “ Mailboiough,” 

1 Letter of Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s chief-of staff "United Service 
Journal,” 1833, Part I p 515 

2 Do Grasse calls this distance three leagues, while some of his captains esti 
mated it to be as great as five 

3 Ihe Prench, m mid channel, had the uind more to the eastward 
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struck the French line between the sixth and tenth ships 
(variously stated) The battle, of course, had by this time 
begun, the ninth ship in the French line, the “ Brave,” open- 
ing fire at twenty minutes hefoie eight a m upon the “ Mai 1- 
boiough ” As there was no pienous intention of breaking 
the line, the English leader kept away, in obedience to a sig- 
nal from Rodney, and lan close along under tlic eiicm} s lee, 
followed in succession by all the ships as they reached her 
wake The battle thus assumed the common and indecisive 
phase of two fleets passing on opposite tacks, the wind veiy 
light, however, and so allowing* a more heavy engagement 
than common under these ciicumstanccs, the ships “ sliding 
by” at the rate of thiee to four knots Since the hostile 
lines dnerged again south of tlieir point of meeting, De 
Giassc made signal to keep away foui points to south-south- 
west, thus bringing his ^an (B, a) to action w^ith the Eng- 
lish leai, and not permitting the latter to reach his lear 
unscathed There were, howeier, two dangers threatening 
the French if they continued their course Its direction, 
south or south-southwest, earned them into the calms that 
hung round the iioith end of Dominica , and the unccitainty 
of the wind made it possible that by its hauling to the south- 
ward the enemy could pass through their line and gam the 
wind, and with it the possibility of forcing the decisive battle 
which the Fiench policy had shunned, and this was in fact 
what happened De Grasse therefore made signal at half- 
past eight to w ear together and take the same tack as the Eng- 
lish This, however, was impossible , the two fleets were too 
close together to admit the evolution He then signalled to 
haul close to the wind and wear in succession, which also failed 
to be done, and at five minutes past nine the dreaded contin- 
gency arose , the wind hauled to the southward, knocking off 
all the French ships that had not yet kept away , that is, all 
who had English ships close under their lee (Plate XXI C) 
Rodney, in the “Foimidable,” was at this time ]ust di awing 
up with the fourth ship astern of De Grasse’s flag Luffing to 
the new wmd, he passed through tlie French line, followed by 
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the five ships next astern of him (0, a), while neaily at the 
same momcntj and from the same causes, his sixth astciii 
(C, b) led tluough the inteival abieast him, followed b}^ the 
whole English i eai The Fi cnch linc-of-batile was thus bi olcen 

in two places b}' columns of enemies’ ships in such close order 
as to foi cc its vessels aside, en if the wind had not conspii ed 
to embaiiass then action Evci} pniiciple upon which a line- 
of-battlc was consUtuted, foi mutual suppoit and foi the clear 
field of file of each ship, Mas thus ovcithiown foi the Ficnch, 
and piescivcd for the English dnisions ivhich filed thiough; 
and the Fiench-wcic foiccd off to IccMaid bj’^ the intei position 
of the cnem) ’s columns, besides being bi oken up. Compelled 
thus to forsake the line upon ivhich they had been ranged, it 
ivas ncccssaiy to le-foim upon anothei, and unite the tliiee 
gioups into iihicli they weic dnidcd, — a difficult piece of 
tactics undei any cii ciimstaiiccs, but doubly so undei the 
moial impicssion of disastci, and in piescnco of a supeiioi 
enemy, M’ho, though himself disoidoied, vas in bcttei shape, 
and ah cady felt the glow of i ictoi y 
It docs not appeal that anv substantial attempt to le-foim 
was made by the Fiench To leunite, }es. but only as a 
flving, disoidcied mass The vaiious shifts of wind and move- 
ments of the dn isions left then fleet, at midday (Plate XXI 
D), Mitli the ceiitic (c) two miles noitlnvcst of and to lecwaid 
of the lan (v), the rear (i) j'ct faitliei fiom the centie and to 
Iceivard of it Calms and shoi t puffs of wind pi evaded now 
througli both fleets At halt-past one p M a light bi ceze fi om 
the cast sprang up, and De Giassc made signal to foi m the line 
again on the poit tack, between thiee and foui, not having suc- 
ceeded in this, he made signal to foim on the staiboaid tack 
The two signals and the geneial tenor of the accounts show 
that at no time ivcie the Fiench le-foimed aftci then line was 
bioken, and all the manoeuvics tended toM'aid, even if they 
did not necessitate, taking the Mdiole fleet as far down as the 
most leewardly of its paits (D) In such a movement, it 
followed of course that the most ciippled ships weic left be- 
hind, and these weie picked up, one by one, by the English, 
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who pm sued w ilhout aiy icgiilai oidoi. for which thcic was 
no need, a*? niidnal sn]»poit wa*! as^ned \\ifhoii< it Slioith 
aftoi &i\ r M Do Gri'isc^ flaffshijt. the Villc do Pans,” 
stuick lici c<>loi> io nic‘‘Dnnoni * cnninir the flag of Sii 
Samuel Iloud 'Ihe Ficnoh aocounts state that nine of the 
cnenn s shij)S then suiiomukd hoi, and Ihoic i". no doubt 
that she had luen fought to the hitlci end Ihr name, 
commcinoiating the cicil cit\ whose irift she had heen to 
the king hci unusinl sire, and the fact tint no I’leiich na\al 
commamlcr-iii-chicf hid hcfoic been taken piisonci in h.it- 
tlc, coiispncd to bestow a pcculiai bnlhanc\ iijion Rod- 
ne'i s victory Four other ships-of-thc-hne were tiken,* and. 
Miigulaih enough, upon these pniticulai ships was found 
the whole tiain of aitillcrj intended for the reduction of 
Jamaica 

Such wcic the leading fcatuics of the Rattle of the Saints, 
or, ns it IS somclinics stilcd. of the 12th of April, known to 
the Ficncli as the Rattle of Dominica Ccitain points which 
haie so far been omitted foi the sake of clearness, but wdiieh 
aficct. the issue, must now* be gnen When the dai opened, 
the Ficnch fleet was gicath scattered and without order ^ 
Dc Giassc, iindci the influence of his fears for the 7A\C" so 
piccipitatcd his mo\cmcnts that his line was not piopcily 
foiiiied at the moment of engaging The van ships had not 
3 ct come into position (B, a), and the icmamdci weic so far 
fiom haiiiig leached their places that Dc Vaiidicuil, com- 
manding the lear dnision and last engaged, states that the 
line was foiincd under the fiic of muskctiy The English, on 
the contiai V, wcic in good oidci, the onl} change made being 
to shoilcii the iiiteiial between ships fiom two to one cable's 
length (scion hundicd feet) The cclcbiated stioke of hi cak- 
ing through the Ficnch line was due, not to pici lous intention, 
but to a shift of wind Ihi owing their ships out of older and so 

^ Tlio po'silioiis o£ tlio French ships captured arc sIiomii h\ n cro‘!>! m each of 
the tlirco sncccssiie itagcs of the hattlc, B, C, D 

- Tlie distnnto of the i\eathcrnio«t French shipi from the " Villc do Pans,” 
w hen the ‘•Ignal to form luio of battle was made, is i ariousl} stated at from Sl^ 
to nine miles 
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increasing the spaces between them ; while the gap through 
which Rodney’s group penetrated was widened by the “ Dia- 
d^me ” on its north side being taken aback and paying round 
on the other tack (0, c ) Sir Chailes, Douglas says the imme- 
diate effect, wheie the flag-ship broke thiough, was “ the bring- 
ing together, almost if not quite in contact with each other, 
the four ships of the enemy which were nearest,” on the noith, 
“to the point alluded to (c), and coming up m succession 
Tins unfortunate group, composing now only one large single 
object at which to fire, was attacked by the ‘ Duke,’ ‘ Namur,’ 
and ‘ Formidable ’ (ninety-gun ships) all at once, recen iiig 
several broadsides fiom each, not a single shot missing; and 
great must have been the slaughter” The “Duke” (C, d), 
being next ahead of the flag-ship, had followed her leader 
under the French lee , but as soon as her captain saw that 
the “ Formidable ” had traveised the enemy’s Older, he did 
the same, passing north of this confused group and so bring- 
ing it under a fire from both sides The log of the “ Magna- 
nime,” one of the gionp, mentions passing under the fiie of two 
three-deckers, one on eithei side 

As soon as the ordei was thus broken, Rodney hauled down 
the signal for the line, keeping fl>ing that for close action, 
and at the same time ordered his •van, which had now passed 
beyond and noith of the enemy’s rear, to go about and lejoin 
the English centre This was greatly delayed thiough the in- 
juries to spars and sails received m passing under the ene- 
my’s fire His own flag-ship and the ships with her went 
about The rear, under Hood, instead of keeping north again 
to join the centre, stood to windward for a time, and weie 
then becalmed at a considerable distance fiom the lest of the 
fleet 

Much discussion took place at a later day as to the wisdom 
of Rodney’s action in breaking through his enemy’s order, 
and to whom the credit, if any, should be ascribed The lat- 
ter point IS of little concern , but it may be said that the son 
of Sir Charles Douglas, Rodney’s chief-of-staff, brought for- 
ward an amount of positive evidence, the only kind that could 
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be accepted to dimmish the credit of the poison i\hollv re- 
sponsible for the results, w hich pio\cs that the suggestion 
came fiom Douglas, and Roduci’s consent iias nith dillicult} 
obtained Tlic i alue of the m'lnoein re itself is of more conse- 
quence than am question of pcisonal reputation It has been 
argued b}’ some that, so f.ir from being a mciitoiious act, it iias 
unfoi lunate, and for Rodney’s credit should lather be attrib- 
uted to the foicc of ciicumstanccs than to choice It had 
been better, these sa\ , to ha\ c continued along undci the lee 
of the Fiencli icai, thus inflicting upon it tlic flic of the 
whole English line, and that the latter should ha\ c tacked 
and doubled on the French rear This argument conven- 
ient!} foigcts that tacking, or turning lound in any way, 
after a biush of this kind, was possible to onl} a pait of tlio 
ships engaged, and that these would have much difficulty 
111 overtaking the enemies who had passed on, unless the 
latter weic very seiiousl} ciipplcd Thcrcfoic this suggested 
attack, the precise reproduction of the battle of U&hant, leally 
reduces itself to the fleets passing on opposite tacks, each dis- 
tiibuting its file ovei the whole of the encm}’s line without 
attempting any conccntiation on a pait of it It may, and 
must, be conceded at once, that Rodney’s change of com so 
permitted the eleven leai ships of the French (D, i) to run 
off to leeward, having recen cd the file of only pait of their 
enemy, while the English van had undci gone that of neaily 
the whole French fleet These ships, however, wcic thus 
throwm entirely out of action for a measurable and impor- 
tant time by being diiveu to leeward, and would have been 
still more out of position to help any of their fleet, had not 
De Giasse himself been sent to lecwaid by Ilood’s divi- 
sion cutting the line three ships ahead of him The thiitccn 
leading French ships, obeying the last signal they had seen, 
were hugging the wind , the group of sis with De Grasse 
( 0 , e) would have done the same had they not been headed 
off by Hood’s division The result of Rodney’s own action 
alone, therefore, would have been to divide the Fi ench fleet into 
two parts, separated by a space of sis miles, and one of them 
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hopelessly to leeward The English, having gained the wind, 
would have been in position easily to “ contain ” the elci cn 
lee ships, and to suiiound the nineteen weather ones m ovei- 
whelining foice. The actual condition, owing to the two 
breaches m the line, was slightly diffeient, the gioup of six 
with De Giasse being placed between his weather and lee di- 
visions, two miles fiom the formei, four fiom the latter (D) 
It seems scarcely necessary to insist upon the tactical advan- 
tages of such a situation for the English, even disiegaiding 
the moial effect of the confusion thiough which the Fiench 
had passed In addition to this, a veiy stiikiiig lesson is de- 
ducible fiom the immediate effects of the English guns in 
passing thiough Of the fiie ships taken, thice weie those 
under whose sterns the English divisions piei ced ^ Instead 
of giving and taking, as the paiallcl lines ran by, on equal 
teims, each ship haiing the support of those ahead and 
astern, the Fieiich ships neai which the pciietiating columns 
passed received each the successive fiie of all the enemy’s 
division Thus Hood’s thutcen ships filed by the two lear 
ones of the French van, the ^‘Cdsai” and “Hector,” faiily 
ciushmg them under this concentiation of fire , while in like 
mannoi,and with like lesults, Rodney’s six passed by the 
“Gloiieux” This “concentiation by defiling” past the ex- 
tremity of a column coiicsponds quite accuiately to the con- 
centiation upon the flank of a line, and has a special interest, 
because if successfully carried out it would be as poweiful an 
attack now as it c\ ei has been If quick to seize their ad- 
vantage, the English might have fired upon the ships on both 
sides of the gaps thiough which they passed, as the “For- 
midable” actually did, but they weio using the stai board 
bioadsides, and many doubtless did not lealize their oppor- 

1 The other two French ships taken were the “ Ville de Pans,” winch, in her 
isolated condition, and bearing the flag of the commander in-chief, became the 
quarrj around which the enemy's ships naturally gathered, and the “Ardent,” of 
siKty-four guns, w Inch appears to lia\ e been intercepted in a gallant attempt to 
pass from the ^ an to the side of her admiral in Ins extremity The latter was 
the solitary prize taken by the allied Great Armada in the English Channel, 
in 1779 
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tnnit} until too late The natural results of Rodne}’s act, 
thercfoie woic (1) The gain of the u*md. with the power 
of offensne action. (2) Conccntiation of fiic upon a pait of 
the cncim’s Older 5 and (3) The iiitioduction into the latter 
of confusion and diMSion. which might and did become ^cly 
great, offciing the oppoitnnity of fnithci tactical advantage 
It IS not a lalul rcpl\ to sa\ that, had the Fiench been moie 
apt they could have united ‘ioonc’ A inaiircuMC th.it pic- 
sent'^ a good chance of adiautagc does not lose its incut be- 
cause it can he met by a prompt mo\cment of the enemy any 
moic than a paiticiilar lunge of the suoid becomes woithless 
because it has its appiopiiatc paiiv The chances wcie that 
bv heading off the rcai ships, while the \an stood on, the 
riench fleet would be badl} dnidcd , and the moio was none 
the less sagacious because the two fiairmcnts could have 
united sooner than they did, had they been well handled 
"With the altcniatnc action suggested, of tacking after pass- 
ing the cnciuj’s lear, the puisuit became a stern chase, in 
which both paitics having been equally emraged would pre- 
suinabli be equally ciippled Signals of disability, in fact, 
woie mimerous in both fleets 

Independently of the tactical handling of the two fleets, 
there wcic ccitani diffcicnccs of equipment which conferred 
tactical advantage, and are theicfoie worth noting The 
French hppear to ha^e had finer ships, and, class for class, 
heaiicr armaments Sir Charles Douglas, an eminent offi- 
cer of actii e and mgemous turn of mind, who paid particular 
attention to gunneiy details, estimated that in weight of bat- 
tery the thiity-three Fiench wcie superior to the thirty-sis 
English by the foice of four 84-gun ships , and that after 
the loss of the “ Zdld,” “ Jason,” and “ Caton ” there still 
lemamed an advantage equal to two seventy-fours The 
Fiench admiral La Gravidre admits the generally heavier 
calibre of French cannon at this era The better construc- 
tion of the French ships and their greater draught caused 
them to sail and beat better^ and accounts m part foi the 
success of De Grasse in gaimng to windward , for in the after- 
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noon of the lltli only three or four of the body of his fleet 
were visible /rom the mast-head of the English flag-ship, which 
had been within gunshot of them on tlie 9th It was the 
awkwardness of the unlucky “ Z414 ” and of the “ Magnanime,” 
which drew down De Grasse from Ins position of vantage, and 
justified Rodney’s pei severance m relying upon the chapter 
of accidents to effect his purpose The greater speed of the 
French as a body is somewhat hard to account for, because, 
though undoubtedly with far better lines, the practice of cop- 
pering the bottom had not become so general in France as 
in England, and among the French there were several un- 
coppered and woim-eaten ships ^ The better sailing of the 
French was, however, remarked by the English ofiiceis, though 
the great gain mentioned must have been m part owing to 
Rodney’s lymg-by, after the action of the 9th, to refit, due 
probably to the greater injuiy received by the small body of 
his vessels, which had been warmly engaged, with greatly su- 
peiior numbeis It was stated, in narrating that action, that 
the Fieiich kept at half cannon-range , this was to neutralize 
a tactical advantage the English bad in the large number of 
carronades and other guns of light weight but large calibre, 
which in close action told heavily, but were useless at greater 
distances The second in command, De Yaudreml, to whom 
was intrusted the conduct of that attack, expressly states 
that if he had come within reach of the carronades his 
ships would have been quickly unrigged Whatever judg- 
ment IS passed upon the military policy of refusing to ciush 
an enemy situated as the English division was, there can be 
no question that, if the object was to prevent pursuit, the 
tactics of De Yaudreuil on the 9th was in all respects excel- 
lent He inflicted the utmost injury with the least exposure 
of his own force On the 12th, De Grasse, by allowing him- 
self to be lured within reach of carronades, yielded this ad- 
vantage, besides sacrificing to an impulse his whole previous 
strategic policy. Rapidly handled from their lightness, firing 
1 Official letter of the Marquis de Vaudreuil Gudrm Histoire de la Marine 
Eranyaise, toI v p 613 
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grape and shot of laigo diameter, these guns irere poculiaily 
harmful in close action and useless at long range In a later 
despatch Do Vaudieuil sajs “Tlie effect of these ne^r arms 
IS most deadl} ^vlthln musket range , it is they m Inch so badly 
ciipplcd us on the 12th of April” There were other gunnery 
innovations, m some at least of the English ships, which by 
increasing the accuracy, the lapidity, and the field of fiic, 
greatlj augmented the pow cr of then battei ics These were 
the introduction of locks, by which the man who aimed also 
filed, and the fitting to the gun-cai riages of breast-pieces 
and sweeps, so that the guns could be pointed faither ahead 
or astein, — that is, over a laiger field than had been usual 
In fights between single ships, not conti oiled in their move- 
ments by then relations to a fleet, this improvement would at 
times allow the possessor to take a position whence he could 
tram upon his enemy without the latter being able to reply, 
and some striking instances of such tactical adiantage are 
gn en In a fleet fight, such as is now being considered, the 
gam 'Was that the guns could be brought to bear faithci for- 
waid, and could follow the opponent longer ns he passed 
astein, thus doubling, or more, the number of shots ho might 
iccetie, and lessening for him the interval of immunity en- 
joyed between two successne antagonists ^ These matters of 
antiquated and now obsolete detail carry with them lessons 
that are never obsolete; they differ in no respect from the 
more modem experiences with the needle-gun and the torpedo. 

And indeed this wdiole action of April 12, 1782, is fraught 
with sound militaiy teaching Perseverance in pursuit, gam- 
ing advantage of position, concentration of one’s own effort, 
dispersal of the enemy’s force, the efficient tactical bearing of 
small but important improvements in the material of war, 
have been dwelt on To insist further upon the necessity of 
not letting slip a chance to beat the enemy in detail, would 
be thrown away on any one not already convinced by the 
bearing of Apiil 9 on April 12. The abandonment of the 
attack upon Jamaica, after the defeat of the French fleet, 
1 See United Service Jonmal, 1834, Part II pp 109 and following 
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shows conclusively that tlie tiueway to sccuie ultciioi ob- 
jects IS to defeat the force which Ihieatens them Theie 
remains at least one ciiticism, delicate m its chaiacter, but 
essential to diaw out the full teachings of these events; that 
is, upon the mannei in which the ^ictoiy was followed up, and 
the consequent effects upon the wai in gcneial 

The liability of sailing-ships to mjuiy in spars and sails, 
m other woids, in that mobilii}' uhich is the piime chaiac- 
teiistic of naval strength, makes it difficult to say, aftei a 
lapse of time, u hat might oi might not have been done It 
IS not only a question of actual damage leccivcd, which log- 
books may lecoid, but also of the means for icpaii, the 
eneigy and aptitude of tlic officeis and seamen, which differ 
fiom ship to ship As to the ability of the English fleet, 
however, to follow up its advantages by a more vigorous jnii- 
suit on the 12th of Apiil, we have the authority of two most 
distinguished officers, — Sii Samuel Hood, the second in com- 
mand, and Sii Chai Ics Douglas, the captain of the fleet, oi chicf- 
of-staff to the admiral The foimer expicssed the opinion that 
twenty ships might have been taken, and said so to Rodney 
the next day; while the chief-of-staff was so much moitified 
by the failuie, and by the manner m which the admiial ic- 
ceived his suggestions, as seriously to contemplate resigning 
his position^ 

Adiice and criticism arc easy, nor can the full weight of 
a responsibility be felt, except by the man on whom it is laid , 
but great results cannot often be reached in war without iisk 
and effort The accuracy of the judgment of these tvo offi- 
cers, however, is confirmed by inference from the French 
reports. Rodney justifies his failure to pursue by alleging 
the crippled condition of many ships, and other matters in- 
cident to the conclusion of a hard-fought battle, and then 
goes on to suggest what might have been done that night, 
had he pursued, by the French fleet, which “went off in a 

1 See letter of Sir Howard Douglas in United Senice Journal, 1834, Part II 
p 97 , also “ Naval Evolutions,” by same author The letters of Sir Samuel 
Hood hai o not come under the author’s e 
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of twenty-six sbips-of-tlic-line ” ^ These possibilities are 
rather creditable to his imagination, consideimg what the 
Flench fleet had done by day, but as legaids the body of 
tivciitj'-six “ ships, Do Vaudicuil, who, aftci De Giasse’s sui- 
render, made the signal foi the ships to lally louiid liis flag, 
found only ten with him next moining, and was not joined 
by any more befoie the 14lb Duinig the following days flic 
moie joined him at inleiials® 'With these he went to the 
rendezious at Cap Fiangais, wheie he found others, bunging 
the whole number who repaired thithci to twenty. The fi\e 
remaining, of those that had been iii the action, fled to Cura- 
goa, SIX bundled miles distant, and did not rejoin until Maj'. 
The “body of twenty-six ships,” Iheicfoic, had no existence 
in fact, on the contiaiy, the Fiench fleet was leiy badly 
broken up, and seieral of its ships isolated As icgaids the 
crippled condition, there seems no leason to think the English 
had sulTeied moie, but lathei less, than then enemy, and a 
cuiious statement, beaiuig upon this, appeals in a Icttei fioin 
Sir Gilbert Blanc — 

“ It was with difliculty wc conid make the French oiTiccrs believe 
tint the returns of killed and wounded, made by our ships to the ad- 
miral, were true , and one of them flatly contr idictcd me, saying we 
always gaae the world a false .account of our loss I then walked 
with him over the decks of the ‘ Formidable,’ and bid him remark 
wdiat number of shot-holes there were, and also hmo little her nggmg 
had suffered, and asked if that degree of damage was likely to bo 
connected with the loss of more than fourteen men, which was our 
number killed, and the greatest of ang m the feet, except the ‘ Royal 
0 ik ’ and ‘ Monarch ’ He owned our fire must have been 
much better kept up and directed than theirs ” * 

There can remain little doubt, therefore, that the advan- 
tage was not followed up with all possible vigoi Not till five 
days after the battle was Hood’s duision sent toward San 

^ Rodney’s Life, lol n p 248 
® There were only twenty-fire in all 
® Gudrin, \ol r p 511 
* Rodney’s Life, lol u p 246 
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Domingo, where they picked up in the Mona Passage the 
“Jason” and the “Oaton,” which had separated before the 
battle and were on their way to Cap Fian§ais. These, and two 
small vessels with them, weie the sole after-fiuits of the vic- 
toiy Under the conditions of England’s war this cautious 
failure is a senous blot on Rodney’s military reputation, and 
goes far to fix his place among successful admirals He had 
saved Jamaica for the time , but he had not, having the oppor- 
tunity, crushed the French fleet He too, like De Grasse, had 
allowed the immediate objective to blind him to the general 
military situation, and to the factor which controlled it 

To appreciate the consequences of this neglect, and the 
real indecisiveness of this celebrated battle, we must go for- 
ward a year and listen to the debates in Parliament on the 
conditions of peace, in February, 1783 The approval or 
censure of the terms negotiated by the existing ministry in- 
volved the discussion of many considerations , but the gist 
of the dispute was, whether the conditions were such as the 
comparative financial and military situations of the belliger- 
ents justified, or whether it would have been better for Eng- 
land to continue the war lather than submit to the sacrifices 
she had made. As regaids the financial condition, despite 
the gloomy picture drawn bj' the advocates of the peace, there 
was probably no moie doubt then than there is now about 
the comparative resources of the different countries The 
question of military stiength was really that of naval power. 
The ministry argued that the whole British force hardly 
numbered one hundred sail-of-the-line, while the navies of 
France and Spam amounted to one hundred and forty, not 
to speak of that of Holland 

“ "With so glaring an inferiority, what hopes of success could we 
derive, either from the experience of the last campaign, or from any 
new distribution of our force m that which would have followed ^ In 
the West Indies we could not have had more than forty-six sail to 
oppose to forty, which on the day that peace was signed lay in Cadiz 
Bay, with sixteen thousand troops on board, ready to sail for that 
quarter of the world, where they would have been joined by twelve 
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of the line from Ilavma and ten from San Domingo Slight ne 

not too reasonablj apprehend that the campaign in the TVest Indies 
^Nould have closed with the loss of Jamaica itself, the avowed object 
of this immense armament ^ ^ 

These aio ceitaml} the reasonings of an a\owed partisan, 
for n Inch lai go allowances must be made The accmacy of 
the statement of compaiativc numbers was denied by Loid 
Kcppcl, a mcmbci of tlic same paity, and but lately at the 
head of the admiialty, a post which ho had resigned because 
he dlsapp^o^cd the ticaty^ English statesmen, too, as well 
as English seamen, must by this time have Icaincd to dis- 
count largely the apparent, when estimating the i cal, power 
of the other naiics Ncicithclcss, how dilTcrciit would have 
been the appicciation of the situation, both moial and ma- 
teual, had Rodnej leaped the full fiuits of the victoiy which 
he ow'ed lathcr to chance than to his own mciit, gicat as that 
undeniably was 

A letter published in 1809, anon}mous, but bcaiing strong 
inteinal evidence of being wiitten by Sir Gilbert Blanc, the 
physician of the fleet and long on intimate terms w ith Rod- 
ney, who was a constant suffcrei duimg his last ciuisc, states 
that the admiial “ thought little of his victory on the 12th of 
April, 1782 ” lie would haio prcfcricd to rest his reputation 
upon his combinations against De Gmchen, Apiil 17, 1780, 
and “looked upon that oppoitumty of beating, with an infe- 
1 lor fleet, such an oflicer, whom he considered the best in the 
French service, as one by which, but for the disobedience of 
his captains, he might have gamed immortal renown ” ® Few 
students will be inclined to question this estimate of Rodney’s 
merit on the two occasions Fortune, however, dccieed that 
his glory should depend upon a battle, brilliant in itself, 
to w'hich his own qualities least contiibuted, and denied him 
success when he most deserved it The chief action of his 
life in which merit and success met, the destruction of Lan* 

1 Annual Register, 1783, p 151 

® Annnal Register, 1783, p 157, lafo of Admiral Keppel, vol ii p 403 

® Na>al Chronicle, ^ol xiv p 404 
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gara’s fleet off Cape St Vincent, has almost passed into 
obliMoii , yet it called for the highest qualities of a seaman, 
and IS not umvoithy of compaiison with Hawke’s puisuit 
of Conflans ^ 

■Within the two years and a half which had elapsed since 
Rodney was appointed to his command he had gained sev- 
eial important successes, and, as was lemarkcd, had taken 
a Fiench, a Spanish, and a Dutch admiral “In that time 
he had added twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the 
enemy, to the British na\y, and destioycd five moie, and 
to lendei the whole still moie smgulaily remaikable, the 
‘Ville de Pans’ was said to be the only fiist-i ate man-of- 
wai that ever was taken and carried into poi t by any coin- 
mandei of any nation ” Notwithstanding his services, tlie 
party spiiit that was then so stiong in England, penetiatmg 
even the aimy and navy, obtained his lecalP upon the fall of 
Loid Noith’s mmistiy, and his successoi , a man unknown to 
fame, had alieady sailed ivhen news arrived of the victory 
In the fallen and discouraging state of English affairs at the 
time, it excited the utmost exultation, and silenced the 
stiictuies vhich ccitain paits of the admiial’s pievious con- 
duct had diawn forth The people wcie not in a humor to 
be ciitical, and amid the exaggeiated notions that pi evaded 
of the lesults achieved, no one thought of the failuie to obtain 
greater This impiession long pi evaded As late as 1830, 
when Rodnej^’s Life was fiist published, it was asserted “ that 
the French navy had been so effectually crippled and re- 
duced by the decisive victory of the 12th of April, as to bo 

^ Page 404 Yet here also the gossip of the dav, as reflected in the Xaial 
Atalantis, impntcd the chief credit to Young, the captain of the flag ship Sir 
Gilbert Blanc stated, manj years later, “When it "nas close upon sunset, it 
became a question i\hether the chase should he continued After some dis- 
cussion between the admiral and captain, at which I w is present, the admiral 
being confined with the gout, it was decided to persist in the same course with 
the signal to engage to leeward” (United Senico Jonmal, 1830, Part 11 
p 479) 

2 Eodney was a strong Tory Almost all the other distinguished admirals of 
the day, notably Keppel, Howe, and Bamngton, w ere Whigs, — a fact unfortunate 
for the nai al power of England 
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no longer in a condition to contest with Great Biitain the 
empiie of the seas” This is nonsense, excusable in 1782, 
but not to the calm thought of after days The favorable 
teims obtained were due to the hnancial embariassment of 
France, not to her naval humiliation , and if theie was 
exaggeration in the contention of the advocates of peace 
that England could not save Jamaica, it is piobable that 
she could not have iccoveied by arms the other islands 
restored to her by the tieaty 

The memory of De Grasse will always be associated with 
great sci vices done to America His name, lather than 
that of Rochambeau, represents the material succor which 
France gave to the struggling life of the joung Republic, 
as Lafayette’s recalls the moial sympathy so oppoitunely 
extended The incidents of his life, subsequent to the great 
disaster which closed his active career, cannot be without 
interest to American readers 

After the surrender of the “Ville de Pans,” De Grasse 
accompanied the English fleet and its prizes to Jamaica, 
whither Rodney repaired to refit his ships, thus appeal- 
ing as a captive upon the scene of his intended conquest 
On the 19th of May he left the island, still a prisoner, 
for England Both by naval officers and by the English 
people he was treated with that flattering and benevolent 
attention which comes easily from the victor to the van- 
quished, and of which his peisonal valor at least was not 
unworthy It is said that he did not refuse to show himself 
on seveial occasions upon the balcony of his rooms in Lon- 
don, to the populace shouting for the valiant Frenchman 
This undignified failure to appreciate his true position 
naturally excited the indignation of his countrymen, the 
more so as he had been unsparmg and excessive in de- 
nouncing the conduct of his subordinates on the unlucky 
12th of April 

“ He bears his misfortune,” wrote Sir Gilbert Blane, “ with equa- 
nimity, conscious, as he says, that he has done his duty He 
attributes his misfortune, not to the inferiority of his force, but to the 
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base dcscihon of his olliceis iii the other shijis, to ^^hom ho made 
the siginl to i.iII},aii(I c\cn lulled them to .ibidc h} Inin, but was 
abandoned.” ^ 

This Mas Ihc ke}-iiotc to all his iiUcianccs 'Wiitiiig fiom 
the English flag-sliip, the day aftci ihc battle, he “Ihiew 
upon the gi cater pait of liis captains the inisfoi tunes of the 
da} Sonic had disobc}cd his signals, otheis, and notably 
the capt.iins of the ‘Languedoc’ and ‘Couionnc,’ that is to 
say his no\t ahead and astciii, had abandoned him”- lie 
did not, hoivevci, confine himself to ofl'icial icports, but 
M’hile a jinsoner in London jiublishcd seicial pamphlets 
to the same cflcct, mIiicIi he sent bioadcast over Europe 
The goieinmcnt, naturally thinking that an oflicci could 
not thus sully the honoi of his coips nithoiit good reason, 
icsohcd to .scaich out and iclcntlcssh punish all the guilt}. 
Tlie captains of the “Languedoc” and “Couionnc” mcic 
impnsonod as soon as they i cached Fiance, and all pnpcis, 
loffs, etc, healing upon the case m*cic gatlicicd together. 
Undei all the ciicumst.inccs it is not to be M'ondcied at 
that on his ictuin to Fiance, Do Giasse, to use his oun 
ivoids, “found no one to hold out a hand to him”® It 
ivas not till the bcgnining of 1784 that all the accused and 
Avitncsscs wcic leady to appeal before the couit-maitial ; but 
the lesult of the tiial was to clcai entirely and in the most 
ample manner almost cici} one ndiom lie had attacked, 
M-hilc the faults found wcic considcicd of a cliaiactei entitled 
to indulgence, and mcic awaidcd but slight punishment. 

“ Ncicithelcss,” cautiously obscives a Ficncli -wiitci, “one 
cannot but sav, ivitli the Court, that the captuic of an ad- 
mu al commanding thiity ships-of-tlic-linc is an liistoiical 
incident mIiicIi causes the icgict of the ivholc nation.”^ As 

1 Rodnej ’s Life, ^ ol ii p 212 ® Clio^alior, p 311 

8 Kerguelen Guerre Man time do 1778 Letter of Do Grisco to Kerguelen, 
p 2G3 

* Troude Batuillcs Kav.alcs It is interesting to note in tins connection that 
one of the ships near the Krench adinirtilinhcn he surrendered, n as the “Pluton,” 
which, tliongh tlio extreme rear ship, had ncicrtheless thus reached a position 
worthy of the high reputation of her captain, D'Albcrt dc Kions 
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to the conduct of the battle by the admiral, the Couit found 
that the danger of the “Z^ld” on the moiniiig of the 12th 
was not such as to justify bearing down foi so long a time 
as was done, that the ciippled ship had a breeze iihich 
was not then shaicd by the English, fi\e miles away to 
the southuaid, and which earned hci into Basse Teiie at 
ten A M , that the engagement should not have been begun 
before all the ships had come into line , and Anall} , that the 
fleet should have been foimcd on the same tack as the 
English, because, by continuing to stand south, it enteicd 
the zone of calms and light airs at the north end of 
Dominica * 

Do Giasse was much dissatisfied with the finding of the 
Couit, and was indiscicet enough to write to the minister 
of maiiiio, protesting against it and demanding a new tiial 
The minister, acknowledging his protest, icplied in the name 
of the king After commenting upon the pamphlets that had 
been so widely issued, and the ciitirc contiadiction of their 
statements by the testimony before the Court, he concluded 
with these weighty words — 

“ The loss of the battle cannot be attributed to the fault of private 
officers ® It results, from the findings, that you have allowed yourself 
to injure, by ill-founded accusations, the reputation of several officers, 
m order to clear yourself in public opinion of an unhappy result, the 
excuse for which you might perhaps have found in the inferiority of 
your force, in the uncertain fortune of war, and in circumstances over 
which jou had no control His Majesty is willing to believe that 
you did what JOU could to prevent the misfortunes of the day, but 
he cannot be equally indulgent to jour unjust imputations upon those 
officers of his navy who have been cleared of the charges against them 
His Majesty, dissatisfied with your conduct in this respect, forbids 
j'ou to present yourself before him I transmit Ins orders with re- 
gret, and add my own advice to retire, under the circumstances, to 
your province ” 

De Grasse died in January, 1788 His fortunate opponent, 
rewarded with peerage and pension, lived until 1792 Hood 

^Tronde, lol ii p 147 3 That is, commanders of single ships 
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T\'as also ciealcd a peer, and commanded am(1i distinction 
in the early pait of the -wais of the Fiencli Revolution, 
AMiining the cnllnismbtic admnation of Xelson, vho bei\cd 
under him ; but a shaip dilTeiencc \\ilh the admnaKj caused 
him to bo letiiod bcfoie achicMiig any biilliant addition 
to his icputation. lie died m ISIG, at the gicat age of 
ninoty-Uvo. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Cbitical Discussion op the Maritime "War of 1778 

''T^HE T7ar of 1778, between Great Britain and the House of 

Bouibon, wbicii is so inextricably associated with the 
American Revolution, stands by itself in one respect It was 
purely a maritime wai Not only did the allied kingdoms 
carefully refrain from continental entanglements, which Eng- 
land in accordance with her former policy strove to excite, 
but there was between the two contestants an approach to 
equality on the sea which had not been realized since the days 
of Tourville The points in dispute, the objects for which the 
war was undertaken or at which it aimed, weie for the most 
part remote from Europe , and none of them was on the con- 
tinent with the single exception of Gibraltar, the strife over 
which, being at the extreme point of a rugged and difficult 
salient, and separated from neutral nations by the whole of 
France and Spain, never threatened to drag in other parties 
than those immediately mterested 
No such conditions existed in any war between the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV and the downfall of Napoleon There 
was a period during the reign of the former in which the 
Piench navy was supeiior m number and equipment to the 
English and Dutch , but the policy and ambition of the sover- 
eign was always directed to continental extension, and his 
naval power, resting on inadequate foundations, was epheme- 
ral During the first three-quarters of the eighteenth centuiy 
there was practically no check to the sea power of England , 
great as were its effects upon the issues of the day, the ab- 
sence of a capable rival made its operations barren of military 
lessons In the later wars of the French Republic and Em 
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pile, the apparent equality in numbers of ships and weight of 
batlciics was illusnc, owing to the dcmoiah/ation of the 
Flench officcis and seamen by causes upon iiliich it is not 
neccssaiy hcic to cnlaigc Aflci some yeais of couiagcous 
but impotent clloit, the ticmcndous disaster of Tiafalgar 
proclaimed to the woild the piofessional incflicicncy of the 
Fiencli and Spanish iiaMCS, alicady detected b} the keen e}C8 
of Nelson and his biothci ofliceis, and upon which icstcd the 
contemptuous confidence that cliaiactciizcd his attitude, and 
to some evtent his tactics, toiiaid them Thcncefoiwaid the 
emperor “ turned his eyes fiom the only field of battle 1111010 
foituno had been unfaithful to him, and deciding to puisue 
England elsewhere than upon the seas, iindci took to icstoie his 
navy, but without reselling to it any shaic 111 a stiife become 
moic than ever fiiiious . . Up to the last day of the Einpiic 
he lefuscd to offer to this lesloicd navy, full of aidor and 
confidence, the opportunity to measuie itself ii itli the enemy ” ^ 
Gieat Biitain icsunied her old position as unquestioned mis- 
ticss of the seas 

The student of naval war will Iheicfoic expect to find a 
particular interest in the plans and methods of the paitics to 
this great contest, and especially uheie they conccin the gen- 
eral conduct of the whole wai, 01 of ccitain laige and clcaily 
defined poitions of it; in the strategic puipose which gave, 
or should have given, continuity to then actions fiom first to 
last, and in the stiatcgic movements which affected foi good 
or ill the fortunes of the more limited periods, which may be 
called naval campaigns. For while it cannot be conceded that 
the paiticular battles are, even at this day, wholly devoid of 
tactical mstiuction, wdiicli it has been one of the aims of the 
picccding pages to elicit, it is undoubtedly true that, like all 
the tactical systems of history, they have had their day, and 
then present usefulness to the student is rather in the mental 
training, in the forming of correct tactical habits of thought, 
than in supplying models for close imitation. On the other 
hand, the movements which precede and prepare for gieat 
1 Juriea do la Grai ibro Guerres MaritimcB, vol ti p. 255 
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battles, or which, by their skilful and energetic combinations, 
attain great ends without the actual contact of aims, depend 
upon factors more permanent than the w capons of the age, 
and therefore furnish principles of more enduimg value 

In a war undei taken foi any object, even if that object be 
the possession of a particular territory or position, an attack 
directly upon the place coveted maj' not be, fiom the military 
point of view, the best means of obtaining it The end upon 
which the military opeiations are directed may therefore be 
othei than the object iihich the belligerent government wishes 
to obtain, and it has received a name of its own, — the objec- 
tive In the critical consideration of any war it is neccssaiy, 
first, to put clearly befoie the student’s eye the objects desiied 
by each belligerent , then, to consider whether the objective 
chosen IS the most likely, in case of success, to compass those 
objects , and finally, to study the meiits oi faults of the vaii- 
ous movements by which the objective is approached The 
minuteness with which such an examination is conducted will 
depend upon the extent of tlie work which the inquiier pro- 
poses to himself , but it will generally conduce to clearness if 
an outline, giving only the main featuies unencumbeied by 
detail, should precede a more exhaustive discussion When 
such principal lines are thoroughly giasped, details are easily 
referred to them, and fall into place The effort heie will bo 
confined to presentmg such an outline, as being alone fitted 
to the scope of this work. 

The principal paities to the War of 1778 were, on the one 
hand. Great Britain , on the other, the House of Bourbon, 
controlling the two great kingdoms of France and Spam 
The American colomes, being already engaged in an unequal 
struggle with the mother-country, gladly welcomed an eient 
so important to them , while m 1780 Holland was deliberately 
forced by England into a war from which she had nothing to 
gain and all to lose The object of the Americans was per- 
fectly simple, — to rid their country out of the hands of the 
English Their poverty and their lack of military sea power, 
with the exception of a few cruisers that prej'ed upon the 
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cncm}’s commoicc, ncccssaiil}’^ confined their effoiis to land 
Avaifaie, which constituted indeed a poMCiful diveision in 
favor of the allies and an exhausting dram upon the lesouices 
of Gicat Biitain, but which it was iii the power of the latter 
to stop at once by abandoning the contest Uolland, on the 
other hand, being safe fiom invasion by land, showed little 
desiie for an} thing moic than to escape wuth as little exteinal 
loss as possible, thiongli the assistance of the allied navies 
The object of these Uvo niiiior paitics may theiefoic be 
said to have been the cessation of the wai, whcieas the 
pimcipals hoped fiom its continuance certain changed con- 
ditions, which constituted their objects 

"With Gicat Biitam also the object of the war was very 
simple Having been led into a lamentable altci cation w itli 
her most piomising colonies, the quaircl had gone on step 
by step till she was thieatencd wnth their loss. To main- 
tain forcible coiitiol when willing adhesion had departed, 
she had taken up arms against them, and her object in so 
doing was to pi event a bicak in those foieign possessions 
with which, 111 the eyes of that gcnciation, her greatness 
was indissolubly connected The appearance of Prance and 
Spain as active suppoiteis of the colonists’ cause made no 
change in England’s objects, whatevci change of objective her 
military plans maj , or should, have undergone. The danger 
of losing the continental colonics was vastly increased by 
these accessions to the lanks of her enemies, which hi ought 
w'ltli them also a thicat of loss, soon to be realized in part, 
of other valuable foreign possessions England, in short, as 
regards the objects of the wai, was stnctly on the defensive ; 
she feaicd losing much, and at best only hoped to keep what 
she had. By forcing Holland into war, however, she obtained 
a military advantage , for, without increasing the strength of 
her opponents, several important but ill-defended military and 
commercial positions weie thereby laid open to her arms. 

The views and objects of Prance and Spam were more com- 
plex. The moral incentives of hereditaiy enmity and desire 
of revenge for the lecent past doubtless weighed strongly, as 
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in France did also the S} mpathj of the mlons and philosophers 
with the colonists’ struggle for fieedom, but powci fully as 
sentimental consideiations affect the action of nations, only 
the tangible means by i,\hich it is cvpcctcd to gialify them 
admit of statement and nieasuiement France might nish to 
regain her Noi Ih Amci icaii possessions , but the then li\ ing 
generation of colonists had too keen pcisonal iccollcction of 
the old contests to acquiesce in ain such w ishcs as to Canada 
The stioiig inheiilcd distiust of the Ficiich, nliich chaiac- 
teiized the Anieiicans of the leiolutionary era, has been too 
much o\ Cl looked in the glow of gratitude which followed the 
effectual svinpathy and assistance then gi\ cn , but it w as 
undci stood at the time, and Fiance felt, that to renew those 
pi ctcnsions might promote, between people of the same lace 
only iccentl} alienated, a icconciliation b} just concessions, 
which a strong and liigh-mindbd party of Englishmen had 
ncicr ceased to adiocatc She Ihcicfoic did not aiow, per- 
haps did not entertain, this object On the contraij, she 
foimally renounced all claim to any pait of the continent 
which was then, or had rcccntlj been, undci the powci of the 
Biitish crown, but stipulated foi ficcdom of action in con- 
quciing and lotaining any of the West India Islands, while 
all the othci colonics of Great Biitain ^vcrc, of course, open 
to hei attack The pimcipal objects at which Fiance aimed 
weie therefore the English "West Indies and that control of 
India which had passed into English hands, and also to sccui c 
in due time the independence of the United States, after they 
had w'rought a sufficient decision in lici faior With the 
policy of cvclusive tiade which charactei ized that genciation, 
the loss of these important possessions was expected to lessen 
that commercial gicatness npon which the prosperity of Eng- 
land depended, — to weaken her and to stiengthen France 
In fact, the strife which should be greater may be said to 
have been the animating motive of France , all objects weie 
summed up in the one supreme end to which they contiib- 
uted, — maritime and political superiority over England 
Preponderance over England, in combination with Fiance, 
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was also the aim of the equally humbled but less vigorous 
kingdom of Spam , but theie was a definiteness in the injuiies 
sulleied and the objects specially sought by her which is less 
easily found in the bioadcr vieus of her ally. Although no 
Spaniaid then liMiig could icmcmbei the Spanish flag fij iiig 
over Minoica, Gibi altar, or Jamaica, the lapse of time had 
not icconcilcd the pioud and tenacious nation to their loss , 
nor was thcic on the pait of the Amci leans the same tiadi- 
tional objection to the icnewal of Spanish soicieignty ovei the 
two Ploiidas tliat was felt with lefcicnce to Canada 

Such, then, u cie the objects sought by the tw o nations, whose 
intci position changed the whole chaiactci of the Amciican 
Revolutionary Wai It is needless to saj that they did not 
all appeal among the causes, oi pretexts, ai owed foi engaging 
in hostility ; but sagacious English opinion of the daj lightly 
noted, as embodjing in a few woids the ical giound of action 
of the united Bouibon Couits, the following phiase in the 
Flench manifesto “To avenge their respective injuiics, and 
to put an end to that tjiaimical cmpiie which England has 
usurped, and claims to maintain upon the ocean ” In sboit, 
as regal ds the objects of the wai the allies were on the offen- 
sive, as England m as thrown upon the defensive. 

The tyiannical empiic which England was thus accused, 
and not unjustly, of exeicismg over the seas, rested upon her 
great sea powei, actual oi latent; upon her commcice and 
aimed shipping, her commcicial establishments, colonies, and 
naval stations in all paits of the world. Up to this time her 
scattered colonies had been bound to her by ties of affectionate 
sentiment, and by the still stronger motive of self-intci cst 
thiough the close commercial connection with the mothcr- 
countiy and the piotcction affoided by the constant piesence 
of her supeiior navy Now a break was made in the girdle of 
stiong poits upon which her naval power was based, by the 
revolt of the continental colonies , while the numerous trade 
interests between them and the West Indies, which were in- 
jured by the consequent hostilities, tended to divide the sym- 
pathies of the islands also. The struggle was not only for 
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political possession and commercial use It in\ olved a mili- 
taiy question of the fust importance, — ulietlici a chain of 
nai al stations covering one of the shores of the Atlantic, link- 
ing Canada and Halifax with the West Indies, and backed by 
atlinving scafaiing population, should remain in the hands 
of a nation which had so far used its unpicccdcntcd sea po^\c^ 
uith consistent, lesolute aggressu cuess, and with almost un- 
biokcii success 

While Great Britain was thus embarrassed hj the difficulty 
of maintaiuiiig hei hold upon her naial bases, which wcic the 
dcfeiisne clement of hei na\al strength, hei offensive iiai al 
powcijher fleet, was thicateiicd bj the giowth of the aimed 
shipping of Fiance and Spain, which now confronted her upon 
the field which she had claimed as hci own, with an oiganizcd 
military force of equal or supciioi matciial sticngth. The 
moment was lhere^olcfa^olablc for attacking the great Power 
whose wealth, reaped from the sea, had been a decisive factor 
in the European wais of the past century. The nc\t question 
was the selection of the points of attack — of the principal oh- 
yectives upon winch the mam cffoit of the assailants should 
be steadily dii acted, and of the secondary objectives by which 
the defence should be disti acted and its stiength dissipated 

One of the wisest French statesmen of that day, Turgot, held 
that it was to the interest of Fiance that the colonies should 
not achieve their independence If subdued by exhaustion, their 
strength was lost to England ; if i educed by a mihtaiy tenure 
of controlling points, but not exhausted, the necessity of con- 
stant repression would be a continual weakness to the mother- 
country Though this opinion did not prevail in the councils 
of the Flench government, which wished the ultimate inde- 
pendence of America, it contained elements of tiuth which 
effectually moulded the policy of the war If benefit to the 
United States, by effecting their deliverance, were the princi- 
pal object, the continent became the natural scene, and its 
decisive military points the chief objectives, of operations, but 
as the first object of Fiance was not to benefit Ameiica, but 
to injure England, sound military judgment dictated that the 
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continental strife, so far fiom being helped to a conclusion, 
should bo kept in vigoious life. It was a diveision leady made 
to the hand of Fiance and exhausting to Great Biitain, requii- 
ing only so much sujiport as would sustain a lesistance to 
winch the iiisurgenls veic bound by the most despeiate alter- 
nate os The tciritoiy of the thiiteen colonies theiefoie 
should not be the piincipal objective of France , much less 
that of Spam. 

The commeicial value of the English West Indies made 
them tempting objects to llie Ficiich, who adapted tliemsehes 
with peculiar leadiness to the social conditions of that legion, 
in which then colonial possessions weie alieady extensive 
Besides the two finest of the Lcssci Antilles, Guadeloupe and 
j\Iaitinique, which she still retains, Fiance then held Sta. 
Lucia and the wostei ii half of Ilayti She miglit well hope by 
successful war to add most of the English Antilles, and thus 
to lound off a tiuly impel lal tropical dependency, while, 
though dcbaiicd fiom Jamaica by the susceptibilities of Spam, 
it might be possible to win back that magnificent island foi 
an allied and weaker nation. But howe\ or desirable as pos- 
sessions, and thercfoie as objects, the smaller Antilles might 
be, then mihtaiy temiie depended too cntiicly upon contiol 
of the sea foi thorn to be in themselves pi oper objectives The 
Flench goveinmcnt, theiefoie, foi bade its naval commanders 
to occupy such as they might seize They wore to make the 
gaiiisons piisoneis, destioy the defences, and so retiio. In 
the excellent militaiy poit of Foit Royal, Maitinique, in Cap 
Fiaii9ais, and m the stiong allied haibor of Havana, a fleet 
of adequate size found good, secine, and well-distiibuted bases , 
wliile the eaily and serious loss of Sta Lucia must be attiib- 
uted to the mismanagement of the French fleet and the pro- 
fessional ability of the English admiial. On shore, in the 
West Indies, the iival powers therefore found themselves about 
equally provided with the necessary points of suppoit, more 
occupation of others could not add to their military stiength, 
thencefoith dependent upon the numbers and quality of the 
fleets To extend occupation further with safety, the first need 
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was to obtain maiitime supicmacy, not onlj locallj, but over 
the genei al field of m ai . Olherw ise occupation m as prccai loiis, 
unless cnfoiced by a body of tioops so largo as to entail ex- 
pense beyond the n orth of the object The kc\ of the situa- 
tion in the West Indies being thus in the fleets, these became 
the true objcctiics of the mililar} effort , and all the more so 
because the ical military usefulness of the West Indian poits 
in this war iias as an intermediate base, between Em ope and 
the Aniciican continent, to which the fleets retired when the 
aimics -ft cut into i\ inter quarlcis No sound strategic opera- 
tion on shore m as undertaken in the West Indies c\cc)it the 
seizure of Sta Lucia by the English, and the abortive plan 
against Jamaica in 1782, noi vvasanj serious attempt against 
a milit.iiy port, as Earbadocs oi Foil Royal, possible, until 
naval picpondciancc was assuicd either bj battle or by happy 
concentiation of force The key of the situation, it must bo 
icpeated, was in the fleet 

Tlie influence of naval power, of an armed fleet, upon the 
vv ar on the Amci lean continent has also been indicated in the 
opinions of Washington and Sir Hcni} Clinton, while the 
situation m the East Indies, icgardcd as a field by itself, has 
been so laigcly discussed under the head of Suffrcifs cam- 
paign, that it needs here only to repeat that cverj thing tlicic 
depended upon contiol of the sea by a superior naval foice. 
The captuie of Tiincomalce, essential as it was to the French 
squadion which had no other base, was, like that of Sta Lucia, 
a surpiisc, and could onlj have been effected by the defeat, 
or, as happened, by the absence of the cnem} ’s fleet In North 
America and India sound military pohej pointed out, as the 
tiue objective, the enemy’s fleet, upon which also depended the 
communications with the mothci -countries Thcic remains 
Eui ope, which it is scarcely profitable to examine at length as 
a separate field of action, because its relations to the univeisal 
war are so much more important It may simply be pointed 
out that the only tw'o points in Europe wdiose political tians- 
fer was an object of the war were Gibraltar and Minorca , the 
former of which was throughout, by the uigency of Spain, 
33 
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made a principal objective of the allies The tenure of both 
these depended, obviously, upon control of the sea. 

In a sea war, as in all othcis, two things aie fiom the fiist 
essential, — a suitable base upon the fiontici, in this case the 
scaboaid, fiom which the operations start, and an organized 
military foi ce, in this case a fleet, of size and quality adequate 
to the pioposed operations If the wai, as in the present in- 
stance, extends to distant parts of the globe, there will be 
needed in each of those distant regions secure ports for the 
shipping, to serve as secondary, or contingent, bases of the local 
wai Between these secondary and the piincipal, or home, 
bases there must be reasonably secure communication, which 
will depend upon military control of tlie intervening sea. 
This coiiti ol must be exercised by the navy, which will enforce 
it cither by dealing the sea in all directions of hostile cruisers, 
thus allowing the ships of its own nation to pass with leason- 
able security, or by accompanying in force (convoying) each 
tiaiii of supplj'-ships neccssaiy for the support of the distant 
operations The former method aims at a widely diffused effort 
of the national power, the other at a concentration of it upon 
that part of the sea where the convoy is at a given moment. 
Whichever be adopted, the communications will doubtless be 
strengthened by the military holding of good harbors, properly 
spaced yet not too numerous, along the routes, — as, for in- 
stance, the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius Stations of 
this kind have always been necessary, but arc doubly so now, 
as fuel needs renewing more frequently tlian did the provisions 
and supplies in former days. These combinations of strong 
points at home and abroad, and the condition of the commu- 
nications between them, may be called the strategic features 
of the general military situation, by which, and by the rela- 
tive stiength of the opposing fleets, the nature of the opera- 
tions must be determined In each of the three divisions of 
the field, Europe, America, and India, under which for sake of 
clearness the narrative has been given, the contiol of the sea 
has been insisted upon as the determining factor, and the 
hostile fleet therefore indicated as the true objective. Let the 
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foregoing considerations now be applied to the whole field of 
wai , and see how far the same conclusion holds good of it, 
and if so, what should have been the nature of the operations 
on either side^ 

In Europe the home base of Great Britain was on the Eng- 
lish Channel, with the two principal arsenals of PI3 mouth 
and Portsmouth The base of the allied powers was on the 
Atlantic, the principal military ports being Brest, Ferrol, and 
Cadiz Behind these, within the Mediterranean, were the 
dock-yards of Toulon and Cartagena, over against which stood 
the English station Poit Mahon, in Minorca The latter, 
howevei, may be left wholly out of account, being confined to 
a defensive part during the war, as the British fleet was not 
able to spare any squadron to the Mediterranean Gibraltar, 
on the contrary, by its position, effectually watched over de- 
tachments or reinforcements from within the Straits, provided 
it were utilized as the station of a body of ships adequate to 
the duty This was not done, the British European fleet 
being kept tied to the Channel, that is, to home defence, and 
making infrequent visits to the Rock to convoy supplies essen- 
tial to the endurance of the garrison. There was, however, a 
difference in the parts played by Port Mahon and Gibr-altar 
The former, being at the time wholly unimportant, leceived 
no attention from the allies until late in the war, when it fell 
after a six months’ siege , whereas the latter, being considered 
of the first impoitance, absorbed from the beginning a very 
large part of the allied attack, and so made a valuable diver- 
sion in favor of Great Britam To this view of the principal 
features of the natuial strategic situation in Europe may 
properly be added the remark, that such aid as Holland might 
be inclined to send to the allied fleets had a very insecure 
line of communication, being forced to pass along the English 
base on the Channel Such aid in fact was never given 

In North Ameiica the local bases of the war at its outbreak 
were New York, Narragansett Bay, and Boston The two 
former were then held by the English, and were the most im- 

^ See map of the Atlantic Ocean, p 532 
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portanfc stations on the continent, from their position, suscep 
tibility of defence, and icsources. Boston had passed into the 
hands of the Amei leans, and was therefore at the service of 
the allies. From the diiection actually given to the war, by 
diverting the active English operations to the Southern States 
in 1779, Boston was thiown outside the principal theatre of 
operations, and became from its position militarily unimpor- 
tant , but had the plan been adopted of isolating Now Eng- 
land by holding the line of the Hudson and Lake Champlain, 
and concentiatmg militaiy effort to the eastward, it will be 
seen that these three poits would all haie been of decisive 
importance to the issue. South of New Yoik, the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays undoubtedly offeied tempting fields 
for maiitime enteipiise, but the width of the entrances, the 
want of suitable and easily defended points for naval sta- 
tions near the sea, the wide dispersal of the land forces 
entailed by an attempt to hold so many points, and the sick- 
liness of the locality during a great part of the year, should 
have excepted them fiom a principal part in the plan of 
the first campaigns It is not necessary to include them 
among the local bases of the war. To the extreme south 
the English were drawn by the ignis fatuus of expected sup- 
port among the people. They failed to consider that even if 
a majoiity there preferred qmet to freedom, that very quality 
would prevent them from using against the revolutionary 
goveinment by which, on the English theory, they were op- 
piessed , yet upon such a rising the whole success of this 
distant and in its end most unfortunate enterprise was staked. 
The local base of this war apart was Chaileston, which passed 
into the hands of the British in May, 1780, eighteen months 
after the first expedition had landed in Georgia. 

The principal local bases of the war in the West Indies are 
already known through the previous narrative. They were 
for the English, Baibadoes, Sta Lucia, and to a less degree 
Anbgua. A thousand miles to leeward was the large island 
of Jamaica, with a dock-yard of great natural capabilities at 
Kingston. The allies held, m the first order of importance) 
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Foit Rojal m Martinique, and Ha\ana, m the second ordei, 
Guadeloupe and Cap Fran^ais A. controlling feature of the 
strategic situation in that day, and one -which will not be 
wholly without weight in our own, was the tiade-wmd, with 
its accompaii} mg current A passage to windward against 
those obstacles was a long and seiious undci taking even for 
single ships, much moie for laigei bodies It followed that 
fleets would go to the western islands only reluctantl}, or 
when assured that the enemj had taken the same diicction, 
as Rodney went to Jamaica after the Battle of the Saints, 
knowing the Fiench fleet to ha\e gone to Cap Franqais This 
condition of the wmd made the windwaid, or eastern, islands 
points on the natural Imes of communication between Euiope 
and Ameiica, as well as local bases of tlie naval wai, and 
tied the fleets to them Hence also it follow ed that betw een 
the two scenes of opeiations, between the continent and the 
Lesser Antilles, was interposed a wide central region into 
W'hich the larger operations of wai could not safely be carried 
except by a belligerent possessed of great naval supeiiority, 
01 unless a decisive advantage had been gained upon one 
flank In 1762, when England held all the Windwaid Islands, 
With undisputed superiority at sea, she safely attacked and 
subdued Havana, but in the years 1779-1782 the Ficncli sea 
power in Ameiica and the French tenure of the Windwaid 
Islands practically balanced her own, leaving the Spaniards 
at Havana free to prosecute their designs against Pensacola 
and the Bahamas, in the central region mentioned ^ 

1 It maybe said here m passing, that the key to the English possessions m what 
was then called West Honda was at Pensacola and klobilc, which depended upon 
Jamaica for support , the conditions of the country, of na\ igation, and of the 
general continental war forbidding assistance from the Atlantic The English 
force, military and naial, at Jamaica was only adequate to the defence of the 
island and of trade, and could not afford sufficient relief to Florida The cap- 
ture of the latter and of the Bahamas was effected with little difficulty by mer- 
w helming Spanish forces, as many as fifteen ships of-the line and seren thousand 
troops having been employed against Pensacola These events will recen e no 
other mention Their only bearing upon the general war was the dn ersion of 
this imposing force from joint operations with the French, Spain here, as at 
Gibraltar, pursuing her own aims instead of concentrating upon the common 
enemy, — a policy as shortsighted as it was selfish. 
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Posts like Martinique and Sta. Lucia had theicfoie lor the 
picscnt war gicat strategic advantage over Jamaica, Havana, 
or otheis to Iccwaid They commanded the latter iii viitue 
of their position, by which the passage westwaid could be 
made so much morp quickly than the letuin, -while the de- 
cisive points of the continental stiugglc were piactically little 
faithcr fiom the one than fiom the olhci This adiantage 
was shaied equally by most of those known as the Lesser 
Antilles ; but the small island of Baibadoes, being well to 
windward of all, possessed peculiar advantages, not only for 
offensive action, but because it was defended by the difficulty 
with which a laige fleet could approach it, c\cn fiom so near 
a poit as Foit Royal. It will be icmemlicred that the expe- 
dition which finally sat dow n before St Kitt’s had been in- 
tended for Baibadoes, but could not reach it through the 
violence of the tiade-wind Thus Barbadocs, under the con- 
ditions of the time, was peculiaily fitted to be the local base 
and depot of the English war, as well as a wayside poit of 
refuge on the line of communications to Jamaica, Florida, 
and even to North Amciica, while Sta Lucia, a hundred 
miles to Icewaid, was held in force as an advanced post for 
the fleet, watching closely the enemy at Fort Royal 

In India the political conditions of the peninsula neces- 
saiily indicated the eastern, or Coiomandel, coast as the 
scene of operations. Trincomalee, in the adjacent island of 
Ceylon, though unhealthy, offeied an excellent and defensible 
haiboi, and thus acquired liist-rate stiategic importance, all 
the other anchorages on the coast being meie open roadsteads. 
Fiom this circumstance the trade-winds, or monsoons, in this 
region also had stiategic bear mg. From the autumnal to 
the spiing equinox the wind blows legularly fiom the north- 
east, at times with much violence, throwing a heavy surf upon 
the beach and making landing difficult ; but during the sum- 
mer months the prevailing wind is southwest, giving com- 
paratively smooth seas and good weather The “ change of 
the monsoon,” in September and October, is often marked 
by violent hurricanes. Active operations, or even remaining 
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on the coast, were therefore nnadvisable from this time until 
the close of the northeast monsoon The question of a poit 
to ■nhich to retire during this season was piessing Tiin- 
comalee was the only one, and its unique strategic value u as 
heightened by being to windward, duiing the fine season, of 
the principal scene of war The English harboi of Bombay 
on the west coast was too distant to be considered a local base, 
and rather falls, like the Fiench islands Mauiitius and Bour- 
bon, under the head of stations on the line of communica- 
tions uith the motlier-countiy 

Such were the principal points of support, or bases, of the 
belligerent nations, at home and abioad Of those abroad 
it must be said, speaking generally, that they weie deficient 
in resources, — an impoitant clement of stiategic ^ alue Na- 
val and military stores and equipments, and to a great extent 
provisions for sea use, had to be sent them fiom the mother- 
countiies Boston, surrounded by a thriving, friendly popu- 
lation, was pci haps an exception to this statement, as was 
also Havana, at that time an important na^ al arsenal, where 
much ship-building was done , but these were distant from 
the principal theatres of war Upon New Yoik and Naria- 
gansett Bay the Americans pressed too closely for the le- 
sources of the neighboring countiy to bo largely available, 
while the distant ports of the East and West Indies depended 
wholly upon home Hence the strategic question of commu- 
nications assumed additional importance To intercept a 
large convoy of supply-ships was an operation only secondary 
to the destruction of a body of ships-of-war , while to protect 
such by main strength, or by evading the enemy’s search, 
taxed the skill of the governments and naval commanders 
in distributing the ships-of-war and squadrons at their dis- 
posal, among the many objects which demanded attention 
The address of Kempenfeldt and the bad management of 
Guichen in the North Atlantic, seconded by a heavy gale 
of wind, seriously embarrassed De Grasse in the West Indies 
Similar injury, by cutting off small convoj s in the Atlantic, 
was done to Suffren in the Indian seas , while the latter at 
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once made good pait of these losses, and woiiied Ins oppo- 
nents by the success of his ciuiseis pi eying on the English 
supply-ships. 

Thus the navies, by ivhich alone these vital sti earns could 
be sccuicd oi endangered, boie the same relation to the main- 
tenance of the geneial iiai that has alieady been obseived 
of the sepal ate paits Thcyweie the links that bound the 
■whole togethei, and ucie theiefoic indicated as the pioper 
objectne of both bclligeicnts 

The distance fiom Em ope to America was not such as 
to make intci mediate ports of supply absolutely necessary, 
while if difficult} did aiisc fiom an unforeseen cause, it was 
always possible, bairing meeting an enemy, either to leturn 
to Europe oi to make a fiicndly poit in the West Indies 
The case was dilTeient with the long voyage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope Bickei ton, leai ing England with a con- 
voy in Febiuaiy, was thought to have done well in reaching 
Bombay the following Scptembei ; iihile the aident Suffien, 
sailing in Maich, took an equal tune to reach Mauritius, 
whence the passage to Madias consumed two months more. 
A voyage of such duiation could raiely be made without a 
stop foi watei, foi ficsli piOMSioiis, often foi such refitting 
as called for the quiet of a haiboi, even when the stores on 
boaid furnished the necessary mateiial A perfect line of 
communications rcquiied, as has been said, several such har- 
bors, piopeily spaced, adequately defended, and with abun- 
dant supplies, such as England in the present day holds on 
some of her main commercial routes, acquisitions of her past 
wais In the war of 1778 none of the belligerents had such 
ports on this loute, until, by the accession of Holland, the 
Cape of Good Hope was put at the disposal of the French 
and suitably strengthened by Suffien With this and the 
Mauritius on the way, and Trmcomalee at the far end of the 
road, the communications of the allies with France were rea- 
sonably guarded England, though then holding St Helena, 
depended, for the lefreshment and refitting of her India- 
bound squadrons and convoys in the Atlantic, upon the 
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benevolent neuhalitv of Portugal, extended in the islands of 
Madeira and Cape T'erde and in the Bianlian poits This 
neiitialitj ivas indeed a fiail reliance for defence, as ivas 
shown by the encounter between Johnstone and Suffren at 
the Cajic Tcrde, but there being scicial possible stopping- 
places, and the ciicni}- unable to know 11111011, if any, would 
be used, this ignoiance itself coiifeircd no small socunti,if 
the naial commander did not tiustit to the neglect of pioper 
disposition of Ins oivn force, as did Johnstone at Porto Piaj-a 
Lidccd, iiith the delay and unceitaintj iihicli then character- 
ized the transmission of intelligence f 10m one point to another, 
doubt 1111010 to find the enemy was a greater bar to offensiie 
enterprises than the often slight defences of a colonial poit 

This combination of useful haibors and the conditions of 
the communications between them constitute, as has been 
said, the main strategic outlines of the situation The navy, 
as the oigauizcd force linking the whole together, has been 
indicated as the principal objcctne of mihtaiy effort The 
method employed to 1 each the objective, the conduct of the 
war, is still to be considered^ 

Befoie doing this a condition peculiar to the sea, and af- 
fecting the following discussion, must be biiefly mentioned, 
that is, the difficulty of obtaining information Aimies pass 
thiough countiics more 01 less inhabited by a stationary pop- 
ulation, and they leave behind them tiaces of their maicli 
Fleets move through a desert ovei which wanderers flit, but 
where they do not remain, and as the waters close behind 
them, an occasional waif from the decks may indicate their 
passage, but tells nothing of their course The sail spoken 
b} the pursuei may know nothing of the pursued, which yet 
passed the point of parley but a few days or hours before 
Of late, careful study of the winds and currents of the ocean 

1 In other words, haTing considered the objects for which the helligeronts 
were nt war and the proper objectives upon which their military efforts should 
have been directed to compass the objects, the discussion now considers how the 
military forces should have been handled , bj what means and at what pomt the 
objectii e, being mobile, should have been assailed^ 
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has laid down ccitain advantageous routes, winch will he ha- 
bitually followed by a careful seaman, and affoid some pic- 
sumption as to his movements ; but in 1778 the data for such 
piccision wcie not collected, and cien had they been, the 
quickest loutc must often haie been abandoned foi one of the 
many possible ones, m older to elude puisuit or lymg-in-wait 
In such a game of hide-aud-seck the advantage is with the 
sought, and the gieat impoitance of watching the outlets of 
an enemy’s countiy, of stopping the chase befoie it has got 
awaj”^ into the silent deseit, is at once ciidcnt If for any 
icasoii such a uatch theie is iiuiiossible, the nc\t best thing 
IS, not attempting to uatch loutcs uhich may not be taken, to 
get fust to the enemy’s destination and await him tlieic, but 
this implies a knowledge of his intentions which may not 
always be obtainable. The action of Suffren, when pitted 
against Johnstone, was thioughout stiatcgically sound, both 
in his attack at Poito Piaya and m the haste wnth wdnch 
he made foi their common destination, while the tw’o fail- 
uies of Rodney to inlcicept the conioys to Maitinique in 
1780 and 1782, though mfoimcd that they weie coming, 
show the difficulty w’hich attended 1} ing-in-w'ait even when 
the point of aiinal w'as knowm 

Of any maiitimc expedition two points only aie fixed, — 
the point of dcpartuie and that of aiinal The latter may 
be unknown to the enemy; but up to the time of sailing, 
the presence of a ceitain foice in a port, and the indications 
of a purpose soon to move, may be assumed as known. 
It may be of moment to eithei bclligcient to inteicept such 
a movement, but it is moie especially and univci sally neces- 
saiy to the defence, because, of the many points at wlncli he 
IS open to attack, it may be impossible for Inm to know which 
is threatened , whereas the offence proceeds w ith full know 1- 
edge direct to his aim, if he can decene his opponent The 
impoitance of blocking such an expedition becomes yet more 
evident should it at any time be divided between two or nioie 
poits, — a condition which may easily arise wdien the facili- 
ties of a single dock-yaid are insufficient to fit out so many 
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ships in the time allowed, or when, as in the present wai, 
allied powcis fuinish sepaiate contingents To pieicnt the 
junction of these contingents is a mattci of prime neccssitj , 
and now’hcic can this be done so certainly as off the polls 
whence one or both is to sail The defence, fiom its ACiy 
name, is presumably the less stiong, and is thcicforc the 
moie bound to take adiantagc of such a souicc of weakness 
as the division of the enemy’s foicc Rodiiej in 1782 at Sta 
Lucia, watching the Ficncli contingent at Jlaitiniquc to pic- 
vent its union with the Spauiaids at Cap Fi 3119015, is an in- 
stance of correct strategic position . and had the islands been 
BO placed as to put him between the Ficnch and thou desti- 
nation, instead of in thou real, nothing bcttci could liaie 
been dcMscd As it was, he did the best thing possible 
under the ciicumstanccs 

The defence, being the weaker, cannot attempt to block all 
the ports wlieie diiisions of the enemy lie, without defeating 
his aim by being in mfciior force bcfoie each This would 
bo to neglect the fundamental pimciples of war If liceor- 
rectly decide not to do this, but to collect a supciior foice 
before one 01 two points, it becomes nccessaiy to decide 
which shall be thus guaidcd and which neglected, — a ques- 
tion involving the wdiolc policy of the wai after a full un- 
derstanding of the mam conditions, militaiy, moral, and 
economic, in every quaiter 

The defensive was necessaiily accepted by England m lllSW 
It had been amaxira wnth the best English naial authontieff 
of the preceding era, with Hawke and Ins contemporaiies, that 
the Biitish navj’ should be kept equal in numbers to the com- 
bined fleets of the Bourbon kingdoms, — a condition which, 
with the better quality of the personnel and the larger man- 
time population upon which it could draw, would have given 
a real superiority of force This precaution, however, had not 
been observed during recent yeais It is of no consequence 
to this discussion whether the failure was due to the ineffi- 
ciency of the ministry, as was chaiged by their opponents, 01 
to the misplaced economy often practised by representatii e 
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goveinnients in time of peace. The fact remains that, not- 
withstanding the iiotoiious piohability of Fiance and Spain 
joining m the wai, the English navy was infciior in number 
to that of the allies In w'hat have been called the stiatcgic 
featmes of the situation, the home bases, and the secondary 
bases abioad, the ad\aiitage upon the ivholc lay ivitli her 
Iler positions, if not stiongcr in themselves, wcie at least 
better situated, gcogiaphically, for stiatcgic effect, but in the 
second essential for wai, the oiganized mihtaiy foice, or fleet, 
adequate to offensive opeiations, she had been allowed to 
become infciioi. It onlj icmaiiicd, theiefoic, to use Ihis in- 
feiior foice with such science and vigor as would fiustrate the 
designs of the enemy, by getting fiist to sea, talcing positions 
skilfully, anticipating thdir combinations by gi cater quick- 
ness of moicmcnt, harassing their coramunications with 
then objcctn cs, and meeting the principal dn isions of the 
enemy ivith supeiioi foices 

It is sufliciently clcai that the maintenance of this war, 
eieiywheie except on the Ameiican continent, depended upon 
the mothci-countiics in Eurojic and upon open communica- 
tion w’lth them The ultimate crushing of the Ameiicans,too, 
not by diiect militaiy effoit but by exhaustion, was pioba- 
blc, if England wcie left unmolested to sti angle then com- 
meice and industries with her ovei whelming naval stiength 
This sticiigth she could put foith against tliem, if iclieved 
fiom the picssure of the allied navies, and iclief would be 
obtained if she could gain over them a decided preponder- 
ance, not meiely matciial but moral, such as she had twenty 
yeais latei. In that case the allied couits, whose financial 
weakness was w'cll known, must retire fiom a contest in 
which their mam pui pose of reducing England to an inferior 
position was already defeated Such preponderance, how- 
ever, could only be had by fighting , by showing that, despite 
inferiority in numbers, the skill of her seamen and the re- 
sources of her wealth enabled her government, by a wise use 
of these powers, to be actually superior at the decisive points 
of the war. It could never be had by distributing the ships- 
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of-lhe-lme all cr Ihc world, c'^posing them to he beaten in 
detail ^^hlle endea\oiing to piotcctall the e\posed points of 
the scatteicd empire 

The ke} of the situation was in Europe, and in Em ope in 
the hostile dock-1 ai ds If England ii ei c unable, as she pi oi ed 
to bo, to raise up a continental aar against Fiance, then 
lici one liojic was to find and stiike doiin the cncmj’s nai}. 
Nonhcic i\as it so ccitamh to be found as in its homo poits , 
nowheic so casilj* met as immcdiatcli after Icaiing them 
This dictated hei policy m the Napoleonic wars, \ihen the 
moial supeiioiity of bci na\\ was so established that she 
daicd to opjiose infcrioi forces to the combined dangeis of the 
sea and of the more numerous and m cll-cquippod ships lung 
quietly at anchor inside By facing this double iisk she ob- 
tained the double ad\ antage of keeping the encm\ under her 
c\ cs, and of sapping his eflicicncj b} the easj life of port, 
nhilc her own ofiiccis and seamen ncrc haidencd b} the 
rigoious ciuising into a peifcct readiness foi eierv call upon 
then cneigies “We hate no reason,’’ pioclaimed Admiial 
Yilleneuvc in 1805 , echoing the words of the emperor, “to 
fear the sight of an English squadion Then set enty-fours 
have not five hundred men on boai d , they are worn out by a 
two years’ cruise ” ^ A month latei he wrote “ The Toulon 
squadron appeared very fine in the haibor, the ciews well 
clothed and drilling well, but as soon as a stoim came, all 
was changed They weie not dulled in storms ” ® “ The em- 
peror,” said Nelson, “ now finds, if emperors hear truth, that 
his fleet suffers more in a night than ours in one ) eai 
These gentlemen are not used to the huriicanes, 11111011 we 
have braved for tuenty-onc months without losing mast or 
yard ” ® It must be admitted, however, that the sti am was 
ti emendous both on men and ships, and that many English 
oificeis found in the wear and tear an argument against 
keeping their fleets at sea off the enemy’s coast “Every 

1 Orders of Admiral Yillenemc to the captains of his fleet, Dec 20, 1804 

2 Letter of Villeneuie, Januan, 1805 

‘ Letters and Despatches of Lord Kelson 
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one of tliG blasts wc endure,” -nToto Oollmgwood, “lessens 
tlie security of the countiy. Tlic last cruise disabled live 
laige ships and two moio lately; several of them must be 
docked ” “ 1 have haidly known what a night of rest is these 
two months,” wi ote he again ; “ this incessant cruising seems 
to me beyond the poweis of human nature. Calder is worn 
to a shadow, quite bioken down, and I am told Graves is not 
much bettei ” ^ The high professional opinion of Lord Howe 
was also advcise to the practice 

Besides the exhaustion of men and ships, it must also 
be admitted that no blockade could be relied on certainly to 
check the exit of an cncmj’s fleet. Villcneuve escaped fiom 
Toulon, Missicssy fiom Rochefoit. “ I am here watching the 
Ficncli squadion in Rochefoit,” wrote Collingwood, “but 
feel that it is not piacticable to pi event their sailing, and 
yet, if they should get by me, I should be exceedingly mor- 
tified. . . The only thing that can prevent then sailing is 

the appichcnsion that they may get among us, as they can- 
not know exactly wheie we aie ” ^ 

Nevertheless, the stiam then was endured. The English 
fleets gudlcd the shoics of France and Spam; losses were 
made good , ships were repaired ; as one officer fell, or was 
woin out at his post, another took his place. The stiict 
guard over Biest broke up the empeior’s combinations; the 
watchfulness of Nelson, despite an unusual concurrence of 
difficulties, followed the Toulon fleet, fi om the moment of its 
starting, acioss the Atlantic and back to the shores of Eu- 
rope It was long befoie they came to blows, befoie strategy 
stepped aside and tactics completed the work at Trafalgar ; 
but step by step and point by point the rugged but disci- 
plined seamen, the rusty and battered but well-handled ships, 
blocked each move of their unpractised opponents. Disposed 
in foi ce before each arsenal of the enemy, and linked together 
by chains of smaller vessels, they might fail now and again 
to check a raid, but they effectually stopped all grand com- 
binations of the enemy’s squadrons. 

1 Life and Letters of Lord Collingwood. 
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The ships of 1805 were csscnlialh the same as those of 
1780 Thcic had doubtless been progicss and impro\cment , 
but the changes ^\C 1 C in dcgice, not m kind Xot onb so, 
but the fleets of twenty 3 cais cai her, under Hawke and his 
fellows, had daicd the wintcis of the Ba} of Biscay “ There 
is not in Hawke’s correspondence,” sais his biogiaphcr, “the 
slightest indication that he himself doubted for a moment 
that it was not onh possible, but his dut\, to keep the sea, 
even thiough the storms of wintci, and that he should soon 
be able to ‘ make downiight woik of it ’ If it be 111 ged that 
the condition of the Fiench nai} was bettei, the eharacter 
and tiainmg of its ofliccis highei, than in the days of Hawke 
and Nelson, the fact must be admitted , iiCTCi thcless, the ad- 
miiall} could not long have been ignoiant th.it the number 
of such ofiicers was still so deficient as sciiousl} to affect the 
quality of the deck seivice, and the lack of seamen so great 
as to necessitate filling up the complements willi soldiers 
As for the jJcrsonneZ of the Spanish nav}, there is no icason 
to believe it bettei than fifteen 3 cais later, when Nelson, 
speaking of Spam giMng ceitam ships to Fiance, said, “ I take 
it for granted not manned [by Spaniaids], as that would be 
the readiest wa} to lose them again ” 

111 tiuth, howeier, it is too evident to need much arguing, 
that the surest way for the weaker party to neutralize the 
enemy’s ships was to watch them in their haibois and fight 
them if they staited The only serious objection to doing 
this. 111 Europe, was the violence of the w eather off the coasts 
of Fiance and Spam, espeeially duimg the long nights of 
winter. This brought with it not only risk of immediate dis- 
aster, which strong, well-managed ships w'ould raiely undeigo, 
but a continual strain which no skill could prevent, and which 
therefore called for a large reserve of ships to lelieve those 
sent m for repairs, or to refresh the crew’s. 

The problem would be greatly simplified if the blockading 
fleet could find a convenient anchorage on the flank of the 
route the enemy must take, ns Nelson in 1804 and 1805 

1 Burrows Life of Lord Hawke 
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used Maddalcna Bay in Sardinia when watching the Toulon 
fleet, — a step to which he was fuiilicr Xoiccd by the excci> 
tionally bad condition ot many of his ships. So Sii James 
Saiiiuarcz in 1800 even used Douainencz Bay, on the Fiench 
coast, only five miles fiom Bicst,to anchoi the m-shoie squad- 
ron of the blockading foice m hea\y weather. The positions 
at Plymouth and Toibay cannot be consideied perfectly satis- 
factoiy fiom this point of view , not being, like Maddalcna 
Bay, on the flank of the enemy’s loutc, but like Sta Lucia, 
rather to ils icai. Ncvcithclcss, Ilawke pioied that diligence 
and well-managed ships could overcome this disadvantage, 
as Rodney also aftciward showed on his less tempestuous 
station. 

In the use of the ships at its disposal, taking the war of 
1778 as a whole, the English mmistiy kept their foicign de- 
tachments in Ameiica, and m the West and East Indies, equal 
to those of the enemy. At paiticular times, indeed, this was 
not so ; but speaking generally of the assignment of ships, 
the statement is coircct In Euiope, on the contrary, and 
ill necessary consequence of the policy mentioned, the Biitish 
fleet was habitually much infeiior to that in the Piench and 
Spanish ports It thciefore could be used offensively only 
by gieat caie, and through good foitune in meeting the 
enemy in detail, and even so an expensne victory, unless 
very decisne, entailed consideiable risk fiom the consequent 
tempoiaiy disability of the ships engaged. It followed that 
the English home (or Channel) fleet, upon which depended 
also the communications with Gibraltar and the Meditei- 
lanean, was used veiy economically both as to battle and 
weather, and was confined to the defence of the home coast, 
or to operations against the enemy’s communications. 

India was so far distant that no exception can be taken to 
the policy there Ships sent there went to stay, and could be 
neither reinforced nor recalled with a view to sudden emer- 
gencies. The field stood by itself But Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies should have been looked upon as one 
large theatre of war, throughout which ei ents were mutually 
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dependent, and whose diffcient parts stood m close relations 
of gi cater or less importance, to which due attention should 
have been paid 

Assuming that the navies, as tlie guardians of the communi- 
cations, were the controlling factois in the war, and that the 
souice, both of the navies and of those sticams of supplies 
which are called communications, was in the mother-counti ics, 
and there centralized in the chief arsenals, two things follow 
Fust, the mam effort of the Power standing on the defensive, 
of Gieat Britain, should have been conccntiated before those 
arsenals ; and secondly, in order to such concentration, the 
lines of communication abroad should not have been need- 
lessly extended, so as to mciease beyond the strictest ne- 
cessity the detachments to guard them Closely connected 
with the last consideiation is the duty of strengtlienmg, by 
fortification and othervnse, tlie vital points to which the com- 
munications led, so that these points should not depend in 
any way upon the fleet for protection, but only for supplies 
and reinforcements, and those at reasonable intervals Gib- 
raltar, for instance, quite fulfilled these conditions, being 
practically impieguable, and storing supplies that lasted 
very long 

If this reasoning be correct, the English dispositions on the 
American continent were very faulty Holding Canada, with 
Halifax, New York, and Nairagansett Bay, and with the line 
of the Hudson within their grip, it was in their power to 
isolate a large, perhaps decisive, part of the insurgent ter- 
ritory New York and Narragansett Bay could have been 
made unassailable by a French fleet of that day, tlius as- 
suring the safety of the garrisons against attacks from the 
sea and minimizing the task of the naiy , while the latter 
would find in them a secuie refuge, in case an enemy’s force 
eluded the watch of the English fleet before a European 
arsenal and appeared on the coast Instead of this, these 
two ports were left weak, and would have fallen before a 
Nelson or a Farragut, while the army in New Yoik was 
twice divided, first to the Chesapeake and afterward to 
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Georgia, neither pait of the separated forees being strong 
enougli for the woik befoie it The control of the sea was 
thus used in both cases to put the enemy between the 
divided poitions of the English army, when the latter, un- 
divided, had not been able to foice its way over the ground 
thus intei posed As the communication between the two 
paits of the aimy depended wholly upon the sea, the duty 
of the navy was inci cased with the increased Icngtli of the 
lines of communication The necessity of piotecting the 
seaports and the lengthened lines of communication thus 
combined to augment the naial detachments in Ameiica, and 
to weaken pioportionately the naval foice at the decisive 
points in Em ope Thus also a direct consequence of the 
southein expedition was the hasty abandonment of Narra- 
gansett Bay, i\hcn D’Estaing appealed on the coast in 1779, 
because Clinton had not foice enough to defend both it and 
New Yoiki 

In the West Indies the problem bcfoie the English govern- 
ment was not to subdue revolted teriitoiy, but to pieserve the 
use of a number of small, fi uitful islands , to keep possession 
of them itself, and to maintain their tiade as free as possible 
fiom the depicdations of the enemy. It need not be repeated 
that this demanded predominance at sea over both the ene- 
my’s fleets and single ciuiscis, — “commerce-destroyers,” as 
the latter are now staled As no vigilance can confine all 
these to their poits, the West Indian watcis must be pati oiled 
by Biitish fiigatcs and lighter vessels ; but it would surely be 
better, if possible, to keep the French fleet away altogether 
than to hold it in check by a Biitish fleet on the spot, of only 
equal force at any tune, and liable to fall, as it often did, 
below equality England, being confined to the defensive, 

1 Of tins Rodney said “Tlio evacnating Rhode Island -n-as the most fatal 
measure that could possibly be adopted It gaae up the best and noblest harbor 
in America, from whence squadrons, in forty-eight hours, could blockade the 
three capital cities of America, namely, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia” 
The uhole letter, priiate to the First Lord of the Admiralty, is north reading 
(Life of Rodney, vol ii p 429 ) 
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was always liable to loss when thus inferior She actually 
did lose one by one, by sudden attack, most of her islands, 
and at different times had her fleet shut up under the batteries 
of a port, whereas the enemy, when he found himself in- 
ferior, was able to wait for reinforcements, knowing that he 
had nothing to fear while so waiting ^ 

Nor was this embarrassment confined to the West Indies 
The nearness of the islands to the American continent 
made it always possible for the offence to combine his fleets 
in the two quarters before the defence could be sure of his 
purpose ; and although such combinations were controlled in 
some measure by well-understood conditions of weather and 
the seasons, the events of 1780 and 1781 show the perplexity 
felt from this cause hy the ablest English admiral, whose 
dispositions, though faulty, but reflected the uncertainties of 
his mind When to this embarrassment, which is common 
to the defensive in all cases, is added the care of the great 
British trade upon which the prosperily of the empire 
mainly depended, it must be conceded that the task of the 
British admiral in the West Indies was neither light nor 
simple 

In Europe, the safety of England herself and of Gibraltar 
was gravely imperilled by the absence of these large de- 
tachments in the Western Hemisphere, to which may also be 
attributed the loss of Minorca When sixty-six allied ships- 
of-the-line confronted the thirty-five which alone England could 
collect, and drove them into their harbors, there was realized 
that mastery of the Channel which Napoleon claimed would 
make him beyond all doubt master of England Eor thirty 
days, the thirty ships which formed the French contingent 
had cruised in the Bay of Biscay, awaiting the arrival of the 
tardy Spaniards , but they were not disturbed by the English 
fleet Gibraltar was more than once brought within sight of 
starvation, through the failure of communications with Eng- 

1 The loss of Sta Lucia does not militate against this statement, being dne to 
happy audacity and skill on the part of the English admiral, and the professional 
mcapacity of the commander of the greatly snpenor French fleet 
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land ; and its deliverance was due, not to the power of the 
English navy suitably disposed by its goveinment, but to the 
skill of Britisli ofiicei s and the ineflSciency of the Spaniards. 
In the great final lelief. Lord Howe’s fleet numheied only 
thirty-four to the allied foity-nine 

"Which, then, in the difficulties under which England labored, 
was the better course, — to allow the enemy free exit fiom his 
ports and endeavor to meet him by maintaining a sufficient 
naval force on each of the exposed stations, or to attempt to 
watch his arsenals at home, under all the difficulties of the 
situation, not with the vam hope of pi eventing every raid, or 
intercepting every convoy, but with the expectation of frus- 
tiatiug the gi eater combinations, and of following close at 
the heels of any large fleet that escaped ? Such a watch must 
not be confounded with a blockade, a teim frequently, but 
not quite accurately, applied to it “ I beg to inform your 
Loidship,” wrote Nelson, “ that the port of Toulon has never 
been blockaded by me , quite the reverse. Every opportunity 
has been offeied the enemy to put to sea, for it is there we 
hope to realize the hopes and expectations of our country ” 
“ Nothing,” he says again, “ ever kept the French fleet in 
Toulon or Brest when they had a mind to come out ; ” and 
although the statement is somewhat exaggeiated, it is true 
that the attempt to shut them up in port would have been 
hopeless What Nelson expected by keeping near their poits, 
with enough lookout ships properly distributed, was to know 
when they sailed and what direction they took, intending, to 
use his own expression, to “ follow them to the antipodes ” 
“ I am led to believe,” he writes at another time, “ that the 
Ferrol squadron of French ships will push for the Mediter- 
ranean If it join that in Toulon, it will much outnumber us ; 
but I shall never lose sight of them, and Pellew (commanding 
the English squadron off Ferrol) will soon be after them ” 
So it happened often enough during that prolonged war that 
divisions of French ships escaped, through stress of weather, 
temporary absence of a blockading fleet, or misjudgment on 
the part of its commander ; but the alarm was quickly given, 
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some of the man} fiigatcs caught sight of tlicai, lolloped to 
detect their probable destination, passed the woid fiom point 
to point and from fleet to fleet, and soon a division of equal 
force Mas after tliem “ to the antipodes ’ if need were As, 
according to the tiaditional u^e of the French navy b} French 
go^ ernments, then expeditions w cut not to fight the hostile 
fleet, but M-ith ‘ ultciioi objects,” the angn buzz and hot 
pursuit that immediate!} follow ed was fai fi om conducive to 
an undisturbed and methodical execution of the progiamme 
laid down, even b} a single dn ision , while to great combi- 
nations, dependent upon uniting the diiisions from diffeient 
ports, the} w ei e absolutcl} fatal The ad\ enturous cruise of 
Biiiix, leaiing Bicst with twentj-five ships-of-thc-line in 1799, 
the rapidit} with which the news spiead, the stiinng action 
and induidual mistakes of the English, the frustiation of 
the Ficiich projects^ and the closeness of the pursuit,® the 
escape of Missiessy from Rochefoit in 1805, of the divisions 
of Willaumcz and Leisscgucs from Brest m 1806, — all 
these may be named, along with the great Trafalgar cam- 
paign, as affoiding interesting studies of a na^al strategy 
follownng the lines here suggested, while the campaign of 
1798, despite its biilliant ending at the Nile, may be cited 
as a case where failuie nearl} ensued, owing to the English 
having no force before Toulon when the expedition sailed, 
and to Nelson being insufficiently piovided with fngates 
The nine weeks’ cruise of Ganteaiime in the Mediteiianean, 
in 1808, also illustrates the difficulty of controlling a fleet 
which has been permitted to get out, unwatched by a strong 
force, even in such nairow waters 

No parallel instances can be cited fiom the war of 1778, 
although the old monarchy did not cover the movements of 

^ The plan of campaign traced bj the Directorr for Bnux became impossible 
of evecntion , the delay m the junction of the French and Spanish squadrons 
having permitted Enghind to concentrate sixty ships in the Mediterranean — 
TVoutfe, a ol in p 158 

- The combmed squadrons of France and Spain, under Bruiv, reached Brest 
on their return onlj tnenlyfonr honrs before Lord Keith, who had followed 
them from the Mediterranean (James Kaial History of Great Britam ) 
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its fleets -w^itli tlie secrecy enfoiced by the stern military 
despotism of the Empire In both epochs England stood on 
the defensive, but in the eailicrwar she gave up the first line 
of the defence, off the hostile ports, and tiied to protect all 
parts of her scatteied empire by dividing the fleet among 
them It has been attempted to show the weakness of the 
one policy, while admitting the difficulties and daiigeis of the 
othci The latter aims at shortening and deciding the war 
by either shutting up or foi cing battle upon the hostile navy, 
lecogmzing that this is the key of the situation, when the sea 
at once unites and separates the different paits of the theatre 
of wai It requiies a navy equal in number and superior 
in efficiency, to which it assigns a limited field of action, 
nan owed to the conditions which admit of mutual suppoit 
among the squadions occupying it Thus distributed, it 
lelics upon skill and watchfulness to inteicept or oveilake 
any division of the enemy which gets to sea. It defends 
remote possessions and tiadc by offensive action against 
the fleet, in which it sees then real enemy and its own 
pimcipal objective Being ncai the home ports, the relief 
and lenewal of ships needing repaiis aie accomplished with 
the least loss of time, while the demands upon the scan- 
tiei icsources of the bases abroad aie lessened. The other 
policy, to be effective, call sfor superior numbeis, because the 
diffeient divisions aie too far apart for mutual support Each 
must theiefoie be equal to any probable combination against 
it, which implies supeiioriiy everywhere to the force of the 
enemy actually opposed, as the latter may be unexpectedly 
reinfoiced How impossible and dangeious such a defensive 
strategy is, when not superior in foice, is shown by the fre- 
quent inferiority of the English abioad, as well as in Europe, 
despite the effort to be everywhere equal Howe at New York 
in 1778, Byron at Grenada m 1779, Graves off the Chesa- 
peake in 1781, Hood at Martinique in 1781 and at St Kitt’s 
in 1782, all were inferior, at the same time that the allied fleet 
in Europe overwhelmingly outnumbeied the English. In con- 
sequence, unseawoithy ships weie retained, to the danger of 
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thoir cre^s and tbcii own increa«;ing jnjurv, ratliei than cli- 
minich the foicc In ‘^ending them home foi the dcriciciicies 
of the colonial dock-jards did not alloiv c\ton«5nc rciiaiis 
■nithonfc ciossmg the Atlantic As legnids the coiiinaratnc 
expense of the two stiatcgics. the question is not onl} 
which would cost the more in the same tune but which 
■would most tend to shorten the war h\ the clTcctncncss of 
its action 

The military policy of the allies is open to scvcrei condem- 
nation than that of England, by so much as the party assum- 
ing the ollcnsnc has b\ that ^cly fact an adiautage over the 
defeusne ‘iVlien the initial diflicull\ of combining then 
foiccs was 01 Cl come, — and it has been seen that at no time 
did Great Britain senousU cmbaiiass their junction, — the 
allies had the choice open to them where, w hen, and how to 
strike with their supeiior numbers How did they avail 
themselves of this recogni7cd enormous adi antage ’ Bj nib- 
bling at the outskiits of the Biitish Empire, and knocking 
their heads aeainst the Rock of Gibraltai The most seri- 
ous military effort made bj Fiance, m sending to the United 
States a squadron and division of troops intended to bo double 
the number of those which actually reached their destination, 
resulted, in little o^er a jear, in opening the eyes of England 
to the hopelessness of the contest with the colonics, and thus 
put an cud to a diversion of her strength which had been 
most beneficial to her opponents In the West Indies one 
petty island after another was reduced, generally in the ab- 
sence of the English fleet, with an ease which showed how 
completely the whole question w ould have been solved by a 
decisive victory over that fleet, but the French, though fa- 
vored with many opportunities, never sought to slip the knot 
by the simple method of attacking the foice upon which all 
depended Spam went her own way in the Floridas, and 
■with an overwhelming force obtained successes of no mihtaiy 
value. In Europe the plan adopted by the English govern- 
ment left its naval force hopelessly inferior in numbers year 
after year , yet the operations planned by the allies seem in 
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no case seriously to have contemplated the destruction of that 
force. In the crucial instance, when Derby’s squadion of 
thirty sail-of-thc-lme was hemmed m the open roadstead of 
Toibay by the allied foity-nme, the conclusion of the council 
of war not to fight only epitomized the chaiacter of the action 
of the combined navies To fuither embarrass then ex- 
citions 111 Em ope, Spam, during long peiiods, obstinately 
pcisistcd in tying down her fleet to the neighboihood of 
Gibraltar, but thcie was at no time piactical recognition of 
the fact that a severe blow to the English na\y in the Sti aits, 
or in the English Channel, oi on the open sea, was the surest 
road to i educe the fortiess, bi ought moie than once within 
mcasuiable distance of stai ration. 

In the conduct of their offensive war the allied couits 
suffcied from the divergent counsels and jealousies which 
have hampered the movements of most naval coalitions The 
conduct of Spain appears to have been selfish almost to dis- 
loyalty, that of France more faithful, and therefore also 
militaiily sounder, for hearty co-operation and conceited 
action against a common objective, wisely ehosen, would have 
better forwaided the objects of both It must be admitted, 
too, that the indications point to inefficient administration 
and piepaiation on the part of the allies, of Spam especially, 
and that the quality of the personnel ^ was inferior to that of 

1 The high professional attainments of manj of the French officers is not 
oierlookcd in this statement The quality of the personnel uas diluted by an 
inferior element, ouing to the insufficient number of good men “The person- 
nel of our creus had been seriously affected by the events of the campaign of 
1779 At the beginning of 1780 it was necessary either to disarm some ships, or 
to increase the proportion of soldiers entering into the composition of the crews 
The minister adopted the latter altemativ'e Newr regiments, drawn from the 
land army, were put at the disposal of the navr The corps of officers, far from 
numerous at the beginning of hostilities, had become completely inadequate 
Bear- Admiral de Guichen met the greatest difficulty in forming the comple- 
ments, both officers and crews, for his squadron He took the sea, Feb- 
ruary 3, with ships ‘badly manned,' as he wrote to the minister ” (Chevalier 
Hist de la Marine Fran 9 ai 8 e, p 184 ) “During the last war [of 1778] we had 
met the greatest difficulty in supplymg officers to our ships If it had been 
easy to name admirals, commodores, and captains, it had been impossible to 
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England Questions of preparation and administration, how- 
ever, though of deep military mteiest and importance, are 
very different from the stiategic plan or method adopted by 
the allied courts in selecting and attacking their objectnes, 
and so compassing the objects of the war and then exami- 
nation would not only extend this discussion iimeasonably, 
but would also obscure the strategic question by heaping up 
unnecessary details foreign to its subject 

As regards the strategic question, it may be said pithily 
that the phrase “ ultenor objects ” embodies the cardinal fault 
of the naval policy Ultenor objects brought to nought the 
hopes of the allies, because, by fastening their ej es upon them, 
they thoughtlessly passed the road which led to them De- 
sire eageily diiected upon the ends in view — or rather upon 
the partial, though great, advantages which they constituted 
their ends — blinded them to the means by which alone they 
could be suiely attained, hence, as the result of the war, 
everywhere failure to attain them To quote again the 
summary before given, their object was “ to avenge their 
lespective injuries, and to put an end to that tyrannical em- 
pire which England claims to maintain upon the ocean” 
The revenge they had obtamed was barien of benefit to them- 
selves They had, so that generation thought, injured Eng- 
land by liberating Amenca, but they had not lighted their 
wrongs in Gibraltar and Jamaica, the English fleet had not 
received any such treatment as would lessen its haughty self- 
reliance, the armed neutrality of the northern powers had 
been allowed to pass fruitlessly away and the English em- 
piie over the seas soon became as tyiannical and more abso- 
lute than before 

Barring questions of preparation and administration, of 
the fighting quality of the allied fleets as compared with 
the English, and looking only to the indisputable fact of 
largely superior numbers, it must be noted as the supreme 

fill tlie vacancies caused bj death, sickness, or promotion among officers of 
the rank of lieutenant and ensign " (Chevalier hlanne Franjaise sons la 
E€publiqne, p 20) 
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factor in the military conduct of the war, that, while the allied 
powers were on the offensive and England on the defensive, 
the attitude of the allied fleets in presence of the English 
navy was habitually defensive. Neither in the greater strate- 
gic combinations, nor upon the battlefield, does there appear 
any serious purpose of using superior numbers to crush frac- 
tions of the enemy’s fleet, to make the disparity of numbers 
yet gi cater, to put an end to the empire of the seas by the 
destruction of the organized force which sustained it. With 
the single brilliant exception of Suffren, the allied navies 
avoided or accepted action , they never imposed it. Yet so 
long as the English nav}’^ was pcimitted thus with impunity 
to range the seas, not only was there no security that it would 
not frustrate the ulterior objects of the campaign, as it did 
again and again, but there was always the possibility that by 
some happy chance it would, by winning an important vic- 
tory, restoie the balance of strength. That it did not do so 
is to be imputed as a fault to the English ministry ; but if 
England was wrong in permitting her European fleet to fall 
so far below that of the allies, the latter were yet moie 
to blame for their failure to profit by the mistake. The 
stronger party, assuming the offensive, cannot plead the 
perplexities which account for, though they do not justify, 
the undue dispersal of forces by the defence anxious about 
many points. 

The national bias of the French, which found expression in 
the line of action here again and for the last time ciiticised, 
appears to have been shared by both the government and the 
naval ofiiceis of the day. It is the key to the course of the 
French navy, and, in the opimon of the author, to its failure 
to achieve more substantial results to France from this war. 
It IS instructive, as showing how strong a hold tradition has 
over the minds of men, that a body of highly accomplished 
and gallant seamen should have accepted, apparently without 
a murmur, so inferior a r61e for their noble profession It 
carries also a warning, if these criticisms are correct, that 
current opinions and plausible impressions should always be 
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tborouglilj* tested ; for if erroneous they -work sure failure, 
and perhaps disaster 

Theiewas such an impression largeh held by French offi- 
cers of that da\, and ict more -vridch siuoad in the United 
States nou , of the cfiicaci of commerce-destroying as a mam 
reliance in ivar, cspccialh i\hen diicctcd against a commcicial 
country like Great Biitain «Thc surest means iii my opin- 
ion,” ivrotc a distinguished oQicci. Lamotte-Picquet, “to con- 
quei tlie Englisli is to attack them m their coiiinici cc ” The 
haiassmcnt and distress caused to a country h\ serious inter- 
fcience ivith its commcice will be conceded b} all. It is 
doubtless a most important secondary opeiation of naval war, 
and IS not likely to be abandoned till war itself shall cease ; 
but legal dod as a primary and fundamental measure, sufficient 
in itself to crush an enemy, it is piobably a delusion, and a 
most dangerous delusion, when presented in the fascinating 
garb of cheapness to the representatives of a people Espe- 
cially is it misleading nhen the nation against m horn it is to 
be directed possesses, as Great Britain did and does, the two 
requisites of a strong sea power, — a wide-spread healthy com- 
merce and a ponciful na-vy Whcie the icvenues and indus- 
tries of a country can be concentrated into a few treasure- 
ships, like the flota of Spanish galleons, the smew of wai may 
peihaps be cut by a stroke , but when its wealth is scattered 
in thousands of going and coming ships, when the roots of the 
system spread wide and far, and strike deep, it can stand 
many a ciuel shock and lose many a goodi) bough without 
the life being touched Onlj by military command of the sea 
by prolonged control of the strategic centies of commerce, 
can such an attack be fatal and such contiol can be wrung 

1 The vital centre of English commerce is in the -waters surrounding the Brit- 
ish Islands, and ns the United Kingdom now depends largely upon external 
sources of food suppl} , it follows that France is the nation most fai orabl} situated 
to harass it hj commerce-destro} ing, on account of her nearness and her posses- 
sion of ports both on the Atlantic and the Korth Sea. From these issued the pri- 
vateers u hich in the past preyed upon English shipping The position is stronger 
now than formerly, Cherbourg presenting a good Channel port uliich France 
lacked in the old wars On the other hand, steam and rmlroads hai e made the 
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flora a poweiful navy only by fighting and overcoming it. 
For two bundled yeais England has been the great commer- 
cial nation of the woild More than any other her wealth has 
been intrusted to the sea in war as in peace ; yet of all nations 
she has ever been mostieluctant to concede the immunities of 
commerce and the rights of neutrals Kegarded not as a 
matter of light, but of policy, history has justified the refusal , 
and if she maintain her navy in full strength, the futuie will 
doubtless lepeat tlie lesson of the past 

The preliminaries of the peace between Great Britain and 
the allied courts, which brought to an end this great war, 
were signed at Versailles, January 20, 1783, an arrangement 
having been concluded between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Commissioners two months befoie, by which the indepen- 
dence of the United States was conceded. This was the great 
outcome of the war. As between the European belligerents, 
Great Biitain received back from France all the West India 
Islands she had lost, except Tobago, and gave up Sta Lucia 
The French stations in India were restored , and Trincomalee 
being m the possession of the enemy, England could not 
dispute its retui n to Holland, but she refused to cede Hega- 
patam. To Spam, England suriendered the two Floridas and 
Minorca, the latter a serious loss had the naval power of Spam 
been sufficient to maintain possession of it ; as it was, it again 

ports on the northern coasts of the United Kingdom more available, and British 
shipping need not, as formerly, foens about the Channel 

Much importance has been attached to the captures made during the late sum- 
mer manoeuvres (1888) by cruisers in and near the English Channel The United 
States must remember that such ermsers were near their home ports Their 
line of coal-supply may have been two hundred miles , it would be a v ery different 
thing to maintain them in activity three thousand miles from home The fur- 
nishing of coal, or of such facilities as cleaning the bottom or necessary repairs, 
in such a case, would be so unfriendly to Great Britain, that it may well be 
doubted if any neighboring neutral nation would allow them 

Commerce destroying by independent cruisers depends upon wide dissemina- 
tion of force Commerce-destroying through control of a strategic centre by a 
great fleet depends upon concentration of force Begnrded as a primary, not as 
a secondary, operation, the former is condemned, the latter justified, by the experi- 
ence of centuries 
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fell into the hands of Great Biitam in the nc\t war Some 
umrapoi taut icdisliibution of tiadmg-posts on the west coast 
of Africa w as also made 

Tinial in themsehes, thcic is but one comment that need 
be made upon these aiiangcmcnts In aii} coming wai their 
pel mancncy Mould depend wholh upon the balance of sea 
powei, upon that erapiic of the seas conccining \shich noth- 
ing conclusn c had been established bi the wai 

The definitnc tieatics of peace were signed at Teisaillcs, 
September 3, 1783 
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Alberont, Cardinal, minister to Philip 
V of Spain, 233 , navnl and genenl 
policy of, 234-236, failure of bis 
schemes, 238, dismissed, 239 

Anson, British Admiral, expedition to 
the Pacific, 201 , captures a Frendi 
squadron, 271 

Arhiiihnot, British Admiral, engage- 
ment with French fieetoff the Chesa- 
penke, 385-387 

Armed Neatrahti/, the, of the Baltic 
powers, 405 

Arnold, Benedict, treason of, 882, ex- 
pedition to James River, 885 

Barbadoes, strategic value of, 348, 
898, 618 , inefiectual attempt of the 
French against, 469 

Barrington, British Admiral, energy of, 

365, takes Sta Lucia and resists 
an attack by superior French fleet, 

366 , second in command at battle of 
Grenada, 368 , refuses the command 
of the Channel fleet, 404, a whig in 
politics, 600 

Battles, Land, Austerlitz, 24, 47 , Blen- 
heim, 213, Boyne, 41, 185-187, 
Camden, 382, 384, Ciudad Rodngo, 
storming of, 476 (note) , Jena, 47 , 
Metaurus, 10, 20, Plassey, 306, 
Savannah, assault on, 876, Tork- 
town, capitulation of, 300 

Battles, Naval {the list of the prtnapal 
naval battles, with plans, will be found . 
on pp xxui, XXIV ), Actium, 13, 
Agosta, 165, Boscawen and De la 
Clue, 299 , Byng oflT Minorca, 288, 
plan 265, Cope Passaro, 63, 237, 
Chesapeake, 372-374, 889, 891, 


Copenhagen, 361 , La Hougue, 189- 
191, plan 183, Lepanto, 13, 60, 
Lowestoft, 108, hlalaga, 110, 211, 
229, Mobile, 287, 354, 355, 301, 
Nat anno, 13 (note). New Orleans, 
354-356, Nile, 10. 11, 80, 81, 358, 
361, 366, 633, Pocock and D’Ach4, 
307-310, pfan 162 , Port Hudson, 356, 
361, Rio de Janeiro, expedition 
against, 230, Rodney and Langara, 
404, 600 (and note), Schoneveldt, 
152, Sta Lucia, 866, 425, 478, St 
Vincent, 11, 356, 368, 476 (note), plan 
14b, Suffren and Hughes, fifth ac- 
Uon, 463, Trafalgar, 9, 11, 12, 28 
(note), 24, 47 85, 353, 854, 867, 438, 
Vigo galleons, 207 

Benbow, Bntish Admiral, sent to West 
Indies, 207 , treason of his captains, 
207, killed in battle, 207 

Btekerion, British Admiral, conducts a 
powerful convoy to the East Indies, 
452, arrived in India, 468, activity 
of, 458, 620, effects of arrival of, 
469, 461 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, physician to Bntish 
fleet, letters of, 497,499,600 (note), 601 

Blockade, of French ports by English 
fleets, 23 (note), 30, 210, 296, 297, 883, 
397, 402 (and note), 413, 625-627, 632, 
633, of Southern coast of United 
States, 43, 44, 87 (note), Napoleon 
forces England to, 81 , with conse- 
quent effect on American pnvateer- 
ing, 137, definition of efficient, 85, 
dangers to United States from, 86, 
87, offensive and defensive use of, 
87 (note) , declaration of the Armed 
Neutrahty concerning, 405 , position 
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taken off an enemy’s port not neces- 
sarily a blockade in strict sense of 
the word, 632 

Boscawen, British Admiral, expedition 
to India, failure of, 277, mtercepts 
French ships off the St Lawrence, 
281, takes Louisburg, 294 , disperses 
or destroys French fleet from Toulon, 
298 

Burgoyne, British General, expedition 
from Canada, 343 , eflTect of his sur- 
render, 346 

Bussy, French General, second to Du- 
pleix in India, 305, intrigues with 
nabob of Bengal, 306, invades Orissa, 
307 , again sent to India during Amer- 
ican Bevolution, 459, delayed en 
route, 460 , reaches India, 461 , be- 
sieged in Cuddalore by the English, 
462 , rebel ed by Suffren, 463 

Byng, Sir George, British Admiral, 
sent to Mediterranean, 236 , destroy s 
Spanish fleet at Cape Fassaro, 237 , 
policy at Messina, 238 

Byng, John, British Admiral, sails to 
relieve Port Mahon, 286 , action w ith 
the French fleet, 286-288, returns to 
Gibraltar, is relieied, tried, 200, and 
shot, 291 

Byron, British Admiral, commander-in- 
chief at Battle of Grenada, 367-371 

Cape of Good Hope, a half-way naval 
station, 28, 614, discovery of pas- 
sage round, 37, 38, 141 , acquired by 
Holland, 97, acquired by England 
during tbe Napoleonic wars, 327, 
English expedition against, 421 , 
saved by Suffren, 422-425, 427 , 
utility to France, 460, 620 , Suflren’s 
reception at, 464, 466 

Carlos ni. King of the Two Sicilies, 
248, 249 , enters into Bourbon Family 
Compact, 249, forced to withdraw 
his troops by a British commodore, 
262, 264, 304 , succeeds to the Span 
ish throne, 304, enters into secret 
alliance with France, 312, 313 , losses 
in Seven Tears’ War, 315, 317 , again 
enters alliance with France against 
England, 401, 402 


Charles, Archduke, claimant to Spanish 
throne as Carlos III , 206 , lands at 
lasbon, 208 , lands in Catalonia and 
takes Barcelona, 213 , takes and loses 
Madrid, 214 , antipatliy of Spaniards 
to, 214, 216, inherits empire of Aus- 
tria and elected Emperor Charles VI 
of Germanj', 217 , makes, as king of 
Spain, secret commercial treaty w ith 
England, 221 , discontented with 
Treaty of Utrecht, 222, 234, re- 
nounces claim to Spanish throne, 
235, joins Quadruple Alliance, 236, 
obtains Naples and Sicily, 239 , loses 
Naples and Sicily, 248 , dies, leaving 
no son, 262, succeeded by Maria 
Theresa, 262 

Charles II, naval policy of, 60, 61, 
restoration of, 90, political motives, 
100, cedes Dunkirk, 105, policy of 
commerce destroying, 181, bargains 
with Louis XIV , 143 , declares war 
against Holland, 144, makes peace 
with Holland, 168, forms alliance 
with Holland, 166, dies, 176 
Chotseul, minister to Louis XV , 297 , 
plans for invading England and Scot- 
land, 297, 300, makes close alliance 
with Spam, 311-313, policy after 
Seven Tears’ War, 830-336, naval re- 
forms, 331-333, supports Spam in 
dispute with England over the Falk- 
land Islands, 336, dismissed, 336 
Clerk, John, work on Naval Tactics, 
77 (and note), 163-165, 289 
Clinton, Sir Henry, British General, 
expedition up the Hudson, 343 , 
cammander-in-chief in America, 360, 
366, 401 , opinions as to influence of 
sea power, 385, 401 , sends detach- 
ments to the Chesapeake, 386,387, 
directs Cornwallis to occupy Tork- 
town, 387 , outwitted by Washington 
and Rochambeau, 387 
CUve, Robert, afterward Lord, letter 
of 275 (note) , Indian career begins, 
282, retakes Calcutta, 305, defeats 
nabob of Bengal, takes Chander- 
nagore, and w ins battle of PJassey, 
806, reduces Bengal, 306 
Colbert becomes minister under Louis 
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XIV, 70, commercnl anti naral 
policy, 70-74, 105, 106, 169, 174, 
thwarted by the king, 170, his trust 
in the resources of Frince, 19S 
Colltngwood, British Admiral, leads a 
column at Trafalgar, 353, his con- 
duct at battle of Cape St Vincent, 
355, 356, reverses Kelson’s orders 
after his death, 358 , loss in his ship 
at Irafalgar, 438 (note), block iding 
duty off French const (letters), 

Colonies origin of, 27, character of, 
28 , effect on England of, 20, 82, 83, 

255, 326-328, 392-394, 396, 414, 
weakness of Spain through, 30, 41, 
42,202,261,312 327, 345, 346 . effect 
of national character on, 55-53, 255, 

256 , grow th of English colonial sys 
tern, 60, 62, 04 217, 220, 223. 251, 
291, 305-807, 310, 321, 327 , Colbert’s 
policy, 70, 71, 106, naty essential to 
seciint} of, 41, 42, 74, 75, 82, 329, 
867, 373, 401, 416, 424, 434, 611, 629, 
641, support to sea power b>, 83, 
212, 829, 416, 610, 611, 614, 620, 621, 
Dutch, 96, 07, 258 , New York and 
New Jersey seized by English, 107, 
132, loss of French colonies, 219, 
291, 294, 205, 304, 814, 321,322, loss 
of Spanish colonies, 219, 8IM17, 
821, French colonial policy, 242, 
264, 265, 267, 258, 273-278, 282, 283, 
30b, Spanish colonial policy, 245- 
247, 250, colonial expansion the 
characteristic motive of the wars 
from 1739 to 1783, 254, 281-284, 291, 
608-610 , value of smaller West In- 
dia islinds, 256, 374, 612, 613, the 
English in India, 267, 282, 305, 307, 
348, 349, 419, 420, 459, Vernon’s and 
Anson’s expedition against Spanish, 
261 , Florida and the Bahamas re- 
covered by Spain, 617 (note) Brit- 
ish North Amencan, character of, 
255, 283, extension over all the con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi, 66, 
321, quarrel with mother-country, 
334, 341 , military situation of, 841- 
344 , alliance with France, 350, effect 
of sea power upon their struggle, 
897, 524 , object of, 607, 608 , pohcy J 


of France in their struggle, 350, 611, 
612, distribution of colonial posses- 
sions at peace ot 1783, 640 
Commander in-chicf, position of a naval, 
in battle, 353-358, question raised 
by action of the Due de Chartres, 
332 , illustrited bi practice of How e. 
Nelson, ramgut, 353-353 , orders of 
trench government, 353 
Commerce, attempts to control bj force, 
1, 62, 63, 100, 101, 107, 245. 247, 
trade routes, 23, 32, 33, 87, 38, 141, 
142, water carnage easier and 
cheaper than land, 26, advantages 
of rivers and inlets to, 26, 33, 36, 
secure seaports and a navy neces- 
sary to security of, 2b-28, 74-7b, 82, 
83, 134, 136, the basis of a healthy 
navy, 28, 45, 46, 82, war upon (see 
lommerce destrojing) , influence of 
Baltic trade upon sea power, 32, b2, 
2 39, 240, 405 , effect of Central Amen 
can Canal on, 33, 325 , effect of phj s- 
ical conditions on, 36-30, decaj of 
Spanish, 41, 60-52 , effect of national 
character on, 60-66, solicitude of 
English government concerning, b0> 
62, 63, 63, 06, 148, 206, 218, 220, 240, 
241, 247, 269, 270, the Navigation 
Act, bO, influence of the wealth of 
England on history, 04, 187, 197, 216, 
218, 227, 279, 206 , commercial spirit 
of the Dutch, 49, 62, 65, 57, 68, 69, 
98, Colbert’s pohcy for developing, 
70, 71, 101, 102, 105, 106, 169, decay 
of French, under Louis XIV, 78, 
107, 167, 169, 170, 198, 199, 219, 226- 
228 , improv ement of French, under 
Louis XV, 74 242, 243, government 
influence on, 70, 71, 82, 101, 105, 106 , 
dangers to United States, by block- 
ades, 84-87, commercial policy of 
United States, 84, 88 , French, in 
1660, 93 , Dutch, in 1660, 95-97, 131 , 
rivalry of English and Dutch, 100, 
107 , Leibnitz’s proposition to Louis 
XIV to seize Egypt, 141, 142, in 
Alienee of Dutch wealth 167, 176, 
187, 197, 270, 279, sufferings of 
Dutch, 88, 160, 167, 168, gams to 
English, by policy of Lotus XIV,, 
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167, 170 , effect of injury to, in has- 
tening n III, 170, 177 , hearing of, up- 
on War of Spanish Succession, iiOl- 
204, 207, 200, Metliuen Treaty of, 
with Portugal, 200, 2i8, concession 
to England of the Asiento, or slate 
trade, 217, 220, 245, growth of Eng- 
lish, during eighteenth century, 220, 
223-22b, 228, 229, 233, 241, 245. 319, 
323, 328 , secret treatj of, iimde with 
England by claiinaiit to Spanish 
throne, 221 , decay of Dutch, in early 
part ot eighteenth century, b9, 220- 
222, 224, English, contraband with 
Spanish America, 240, 241, 245-247 , 
sufferings of, 1740-1748, 279, 280, 
sufferings of, 175b-17b3, 311, 312, 
317-319 , prosperity of English com- 
merce, 1756-1763, 297, 318, 319,323, 
effect of commercial interests on the 
results at Yorktown, 392, great cen- 
tre of English, 639 (note), policy of 
Great Britain as to neutral, 640 
Conmcrce-Dcslroying ( Cruising War- 
fare), a strategic question, 8, de 
pendence on geographical position, 
31 , diffusion of effort, 31 , disadian- 
tagcuus position of United States, 
31, 640 (note), Spanish treasure- 
ships, 41, 61, 207, 203, 818, 316 , Eng- 
lish and Dutch commerce defy, 61, 
133, 134, 135, 206, 229, 297, 317, 318, 
319, 539, 640 , Charles II resorts to 
It 18 1 substitute for great fleets, 131 , 
disastrous results, 132 , discussion of, 
ns a principal mode of warfare, 132- 
130 , dependent upon a near bi'ie or 
upon powerful fleets, 132 190, 230, 
314, ilhistratione, 1652-1783, 133- 
136 injurious reaction on the nation 
relying upon it, 136, illustrations, 
136-138 , mistaken conclusions draw n 
from American pri\ nteering in 1812, 
and from the Confederate cruisers, 
137, 138 , effect of great navies, 138 , 
illustrations, after battle of Solebiy, 
148, after battle ofTexel, 154, de- 
cline of Dutch navy, IbO, and conse- 
quent increase of commerce destroy- 
ing by Erench privateers, 167 , in the 
war of 1689-1697, discussion, 193- 


106 , in the war of 1702-1713, 228- 
2 JO, in war of 1739-1748, 280, in 
beven Years’ AVar, 296, 297, 311, 314, 
31b, 317-319 (discussion), 329 (note), 
in American Kevolution, 844, 38^ 
392, 400, 404, 408 (and note), 409, 
443, 446, 452, 460, 630, 639, 540 (and 
note) , French privateering, 133, 135, 
167, 195, 196, 229, 280, 314, 317-319; 
peculiar character of French priia. 
teering, 1089-1713, 194-19b. 229, 230. 

Conjlans, French Admiral, commands 
fleet intended for iniasion of Eng. 
land, 300 , sails from Brest, 301 , en. 
eounters Hawke and is defeated by 
him, 302-804 

Comuallts, British General, wins battle 
of Camden, 882, oierruns Southern 
States, 884, marches into Virginia, 
385, takes position at Y’orkiown, 
387, surrounded bj enemies, 889, 
capitulates, 390 

ComwaUts, Captain British nniy, gal 
lant conduct in Hood’s action at St 
Christopher, 472 

Corsica, island of, naturally Italian, 82; 
a dependency of Genoa, 201 , Genoa 
cedes fortifled harbors to Fiance, 
292, whole island ceded to France, 
334 , strategic value, 835 

CiomneU, Olner, natal policy of, 60, 
issues Navigation Act, 60 , condition 
of not j under, 60, 61, 101, 127 , takes 
Jamaica, 60 , takes Dunkirk, 105 

UAchg, French Commodore, reaches 
India, 807, first and second battles 
with Pocock, 308, ill will to the 
French governor, Lally, 307, 809, 
goes to the Isle of France, 809 , re- 
turn to the peninsula, and third bat- 
tle with Focock, 810 , abandons the 
peninsula, 310 

De Barras, French Commodore, com- 
mands French squadron at New port, 
and takes part in operations against 
Cornwallis, 389-392 

De la Clue, French Commodore, sails 
from Toulon to join Brest fleet, 298 , 
encounters and beaten by Boscawen. 
299. 
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D’Estaing, French Admiral, transferred 
from tlie arm^ to the na\ \ , o71 , 
long passage from Toulon to the 
Delaware, ooO, fails to attack the 
British fleet in New York, 061 , runs 
British batteries at New port, 061 , 
sails in pursuit of llone’s fleet, and 
receives injuries in a gale, Sbj , goes 
to Boston, 363 , foiled bj Hone on 
nil points, 363, 361, goes to West 
Indies, 3b5, failure nt Sta Lucia, 
366 , capture of bt Vincent and 
Grenada, 367, action with Bjron’s 
fleet, 367-371, professional charac- 
ter, 371, 075 , ineffectual assault on 
Savannah, 376, return to France, 
376 

D'EsIrdes, French Admiral, commands 
French contingent to the allied fleet 
at Solehaj, 147, at Schoneaeldt, 
161, at the Tetel, 152, equiiocal 
action at the battle of the Te\el, 
163, 165 , notice of, 170 

De Grasse, French Admiral, sails from 
Brest for West Indies, 383 , partial 
action with Hood off Martinique, 
.383, 884 , takes Tobago, and goes 
thence to San Domingo, 384 , deter- 
mines to go to Chesapeake Baj, 
388 , thoroughness of Ins action, 388, 
392, anchors in Ljnnhaaen Bay, 
388, skilful management when op 
posed by Gra\ es 389 , share in re- 
sults at Yorktown, 399 , declines to 
remain longer in the United States, 
400, 418, 409 , return to West Indies, 
and expedition against St Kitt’s 
Island, 469 , outgeneralled by Hood, 
470-476 , criticisms upon liis actions, 
392, 476-478, 483, 489, 494, return 
to Martinique, 479 , in command of 
combined fleet in expedition against 
Jamaica, 479 , sails from Martinique, 
480 , partial action of April 9, 1782, 
481-483, battle of the Saints, 486- 
490, surrenders with his flag-ship, 
489 , later career and death, 601-''03 , 
findings of the court-martial on, 603 

De Gmchen, French Admiral, waiy 
tactics of, 7, 413, 433, takes com- 
mand in West Indies, 876, actions 


with Rodnev, 378-381, returns to 
1 rince Jbl, 405 , chief comm ind of 
allied fleets in Europe, 407, 408, 
abortitc action at lorbiy, 408 (and 
note) , injuries to convoj under his 
care, 403 , Rodnei ’s opinion of, 499, 
ditficultj in manning Ins fleet, 636 
(note) 

D OruHieis, French Admiral, instruc 
tions to, 330, 340, appointed to 
command Brest fleet, 339 , coin 
mondcr in chief at battle of Usliaiit, 
350-352 , commands allied fleets in 
English Channel, 1779, 402 (and 
note) , retires from the navy, 403 
De Rtotts, d’Albert, Captain in French 
naij, leads m the attack on Hood's 
position at St Kitt’s, 474, Suffren’s 
opinion of, 474 , gall intrj at time of 
De Grasse’s defeat, 502 (note) 

De Fernay, French Commodore, com 
mands fleet which conioys Ro- 
chanibeau to America, 382, posi- 
tion occupied in Newport, 394-396, 
Wasliington’s memorandum to, 397 
De Vandrewl, French Commodore, sec- 
ond m command to De Grasse, 494 , 
conducts partial attack of April 9, 
1782, 482, 404, assumes command 
after De Grasse's capture, 497 
Derby, British Admiral, relieves Gib- 
raltar, 407, 414 (note) , retreats be 
fore superior allied fleet, 408 
Destoudies, French Commodore, en- 
gagement with English fleet off the 
Chesapeake, 385-387 
Douq'as, Sir Charles, Captain British 
navy, chief of staff to Rodney, 485 
(note) , letters of, 486 (and note), 
490, 493, credit of breaking French 
line claimed for, 490 , opinion ns to 
Rodney's failure to pursue his suc- 
cess, 496 

Dubois, Cardinal, minister of Philippe 
d’Orleans, 233 , his policy, 233, 235, 
237,239,241, death, 241 
Duguay Troum, French privateer, ex- 
pedition against Rio de Janeiro, 230 
Dupleix, advances the power of Frince 
in India, 243 , his ambition and 
pohey, 258, 274,282, problem before 
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lnm in Indm, 276 , foiled bj lack of 
sen pow er, 270, 278 , quarrel with 
La Bourdonnais, 270 , seires Madras, 
27b, successful dcieuce ut Tuiidi 
cherry , 277 , extends liis pou er in 
the peninsula, 282, is recalled to 
Prance, 282 

Duquesnc, Frencli Admiral, compares 
French and Dutch officers, 12i) , 
commands at battle of Stromboh, 
100-162, tactics of, 103-165, coiii- 
m.inds at battle of Agosta, 106 

Egypt, Kapoleon’s expedition to, 10, 
11 , Leibnit/ proposes to Louis XIV < 
to sei/e, 141 , commanding com- 
mercial and strategic positioq of, 
141, 142 , occupation of, by England, 
22, 328, importance of, to India, 
328 

Elliott, British General, commands at 
Gibraltar during the groat siege. 111 

England See under Colonies, Com 
merce, Commerce-Destroying, Geo- 
graphical Position, Got ernment. In- 
habitants, character and number of. 
Natal Policy, Natal Tactics, Sea 
Potter, Strategy 

Extent of Trrrttoiy, its effect upon the 
sea potter of a countrj , 42-44 

FalUand Islands, dispute concerning, 
305 

Farragut, American Admiral, at Mobile, 
104, 287, 361 , at Port Hudson, 3G1, 
at New Orleans, 354, 856 , practice 
of, as to his position in order of 
battle, 364-366 

Flew I, Cardinal, minister of Louis XV , 
241, peace policy, 241, 243, 253, 
commercial expansion of France un- 
der, 242, 243 , accord with Walpole, 
241, 244, 262, policy, continental 
rather than maritime, 243, 244, 261, 
253, supports claimant to Polish 
throne, 247 , arranges Bourbon Fam- 
il}’- Compact tt itli Spain, 244, 248 , ac- 
quires Bar and Lorraine for France, 
249, allows the navy to decay, 244, 
249, 252, 253 ; death, 253 

Fiance See under Colonies, Com- 


merce, Commerce Destroying, Geo- 
graphical Position, Got ernment. In 
habitants, character and number of 
Natal Policy, Natal Tactics, Sea- 
Potter, Strategy 

Frederick, King of Prussia, seires Silesia, 
262, Silesia ceded to, 278, opens 
Set en Years’ War, 292, desperate 
stiugglc of, 205, 305, losses m the 
ttar, 324, results of the war to, 324 , 
partition of Poland, 330 

Gardiner's Bay, Long Island, useful ns 
a base of operations to an enem> of 
the United States, 212, station of 
English fleet, 386 

Geographical Position, its effect upon 
the sea power of countries, 29-35 

Gi/na/r«r, strategic question, 12, taken 
by Booke, 210, strategic tnliie, 212, 
taluo to England, 20, 32, 220, 298, 
328, 414 , offers to restore to Spam, 
236,298, attacks on, 212, 246, 411, 
siege of, 403-412 

Goiernment, character and policy of, 
effect upon the sea power of coun- 
tries, 68-88, English, 50-67 , Dutch, 
07-69, French, 60-82, United States, 
83-88 

Grates, British Admiral, commanding 
in New York, sails to rehc\e Corn- 
wallis, 380, oiit-manocui red bj' Dc 
Grasse 391 , criticisms on, 390, 391 

Giuics, British Captain, afterward ad 
miral, urges Rodney to attack French 
squadron anchored in Newport, 806 , 
second to Nelson at Copenhagen, 
300 (note) , blockading on French 
const, 526 

Great Britain See England 

llanmbdl. See Second Punic War, 
13-21 

Havana, strategic value of, 315, 617, 
519 , taken by the English, 315 , re- 
stored at Peace of Pans, 321, 322 

Hawke, Sir Edward, afterward Lord, 
British Admiral, distinguishes him- 
self at the battle of Toulon, 260, 
captures a French squadron, 271- 
273, seizes French shipping in the 
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Atlantic, 285 , relieves Bvng in tlie 
I^Icclitcrr mean, 20U , blotLailc of 
Brest, 800, 527, lirilhuit aciiun m 
Quibcron Bij, COO-301, inavim ns 
to strength of English flett, o2J 
Ilenry IV, of France, pulii-v of, 5'>, C'J, 
92.93 

Herbert, British Admiral, commands 
allied English and Dutch fleets at 
battle of Beach} Head, lb2 
Holland Sec under Colonies, Com 
morce. Commerce Dcstro} mg. Geo- 
graphical Position, Go\criiiiiint, In 
habitants, char icter and number of, 
Naint Pohci, Naial Tictics (Ru} 
ter's). Sea Power, Striteg} 

Hood, Sir Samuel, afterward Lord, 
British Admiral, trait of subordina- 
tion m, 8oG (note), action with Dc 
Grasse off Martinique, 183 , «cnt b} 
Bodiicy to America with fourteen 
ships, 389, 390 , second in comm ind 
m action off Clicsapcakc, 391 , tern- 
porar} chief command in West In 
dies, 400, brilliant action at St 
Christopher’s Island, 470-470 , junc 
tion n ith Rodne} , 470 , partial action 
of April 0, 1782, 481-183, at battle 
of the Saints, 480-490, 491-103, De 
Grasse’s flagship strikes to his, 489, 
opinion as to Rodney’s failure to 
pursue his advantage, 49b , captures 
four French ships, 498 , later career 
and death, 504 

Hoste, Paul, work on naval tactics, 77, 
147, 182, 184 

Howe, Lord, British Admiral, naval 
policy of, 0, at Philadelphia, 300, 
at New York, 300 , at Newport, 361 , 
energy and skill of, 303, 304 , com- 
mands Channel fleet, 408, relieves 
Gibraltar, 412, a whig in politics, 
500 , opinion ns to blockades, 520 
Hoioe, Sir William, British General, 
commander in chief in America, 343 , 
expedition to the Chesapeake 343, 
408, 529, 630 , indolence of, 304 I 
Hughes, Sir Edward British Admiral, j 
arrives in India, 349 , takes Negapa- I 
tarn and Trincomnlee, 349 , first meet- 
mg with Sufiren, 427 , task in Indio, 


428, firtt battle with Suffren’s squad- 
rein 4,>)-l<i, second battle with 
Suffrcii, 4 47—44 1 , conienipur ir} crit- 
ici>-iiis on, 442, thud battle with 
Suflren, 446-448, tactic' of, 4 11, 449, 
45o, lob, 4(i2 slnwiie-s of, lo'cs 
Trinconiilee IjO 1 j1 , lourth battle 
with SufiKn, 4o3-4o5, priisc be- 
stowed b}, upon Ins ciptaiiis, 45>>, 
goes to Bumba\ from Curoiii indel 
coast, 458 , returns to Madras 401 , 
supports English siege of Guild ilore, 
402, fifth battle with Sulfieii, 403, 
abandons the field, 403, death, 407 

Ilgdrr Ah, Sultan of M\ 'ore, 419 , w ar 
upon the Engli'li, 420, denied the 
aid of the Ireneh squadron, 421, 
builrcn conimiinie.ite$ witli 443, 
tisitedb} bullren, 4ii0 negotiations 
of Suflren with, 459, 400, death of, 
401 

Inhabitant’!, character of, effect upon the 
sea pow er of a eouiitn , 50-5b 

Inhabitants niflnbcr of, effect upon the 
sen power of a country, rescree 
strength, 44-49 

Italy, geographical position of, 32, 
pli}siuii conformation of, 30, 40, 
necessit} for a nave, 40 Sicilian 
revolt against Spain, 1074, 159, 
Spanish possessions in, 1700 201 , 
Sardinia taken by allied fleets 216, 
disposition of Spanish provinces in, 
at pence of 1713, 219, Sicil} trans- 
ferred to Austria, and Sardinia to 
House of Savoy, 1719, 289 , Spanish 
expedition into, 248 , foundation of 
Bourbon Kingdomof the Tw oSicihes, 
248 , Spanish operations against Aus- 
tria, 1741, 203. 264 , King of Naples 
forced to withdraw troops from Span 
ish army by English fleet, 203 dis- 
position of provinces of, at peace of 
1748, 278, transfer of Corsica to 
France by Genoa 292 334 , acquisi- 
tion of Malta liy England, 327 

Inmatca, taken by Fnglisb, under 
Cromwell, 60, wish of Spain to re- 
cot er, 345, 610, 612, strategic value 
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of, 391, G17, 618 , combined expe- 
dition ngiiinst, 479, irubtr.itcd by 
EoJnoi's victory o\er De Grasse, 
495, llodncy repairs to, after liis 
xictor^, 601, 617 

Jaim s 11 ,i\. EG inian by profession, Gl, 
116, commands at battle of Loncs 
toft, ns Duke of Yoik, 100, coni- 
ni iiuls at the battle of bolebay, 117 , 
diprncd of the command, 151 , suc- 
ceeds to tlie tliroiie, 175, interest in 
the mny, 176, 177, 178, flight from 
England, 178, lands in Irchind, 170, 
defeated at the Boj ne, 18b , at Cape 
L i Ilougtie, 188 , dcatii, 205 
t/cii/itfis,c iptnin ot a riicrcliaiit brig, the 
story of his ears, 250 
Jems, Sir John, afterward Earl St 
Vincent, British Admiral, naxnl pol- 
icy ot, 0, tactics at Cape St Vincent, 
11, 147, 167,470 (note) , testinion}' at 
Kejipel’b court-m irtial, 352 
Johnstone, British Commodore, sails for 
Cape of Good Hope, 121 , conimis- 
Eioiior to American ’Congress 421 
(note) , attacked by SufCren at the 
C ipe Verde Islands, 421-425, antici- 
pated b} SulTrcn at the Cape, 427 , 
returns unsuccessful to England, 427 


Kcmprnfifdr, British Admiral, cuts off 
part of De Guichen’s conioj, 408, 
414, 417, 475 

Keppcl, Lord, British Admiral, ap 
pointed to command Channel fleet, 
341 , battle of Ushnnt, 350-362 , head 
of admiralty and disnpproacs treaty 
of peace, 499, a whig m politics, 
600 

Kmn, British Commodore, stubborn 
defence of the " Exeter,” 449, a isits 
Siiffren at the Cape of Good Hope, 
405 

La Bourdonnais, governor of the Isle of 
Franco, 243, 278, Ins active admin- 
istration, 273, prepares to attack 
English commerce in the East Indies, 
273 , takes and ransoms Madras, 
quarrels with Dupleix, squadron 


wrecked, returns to France, and 
dies, 270 

VHtenduLie, French commodore, brill- 
i.int defence ol, 272 

Difaycttc, iNIarquis de, arrival in Amer- 
ic 1 , 846 , operations m Virginia, 885 ; 
expressions of Washington to, ,as to 
iiccesbiD of nn\al help, 397, 400, 
assuciations of his name to Ameri- 
cans, 601 

La Gulissomerc, French Admiral, com- 
mands the fleet in the expedition to 
Minorca,285 , defeats B 3 iig’sattcmpt 
to rehex e Port Mahon, 280-283 

Lalli/ French go\ ernor of India, reaches 
India, 307, quarrels with Commo- 
dore D’Achc, 307, takes Fort &t 
Daxid, 308, besieges AIndrns, but 
fails, 310, fall of French power un- 
der, 310 

Langata, Spanish Admiral, defeated 
and captured bj Rodne}, 408, 404, 
499 , action at Toulon in 1793, 15G 

Lethmtz, proposes to Louis XIV the 
occupation of Egjpt, 100, 107, 141, 
142 

Louis XIV, growth of French naxj 
under, 72 , enmiD to Holland, 78 , 
poluj of, 73, 103-105, 140, 143, 205, 
nasal policy of, 72,74, 107, 133, 141- 
143, 165, 159, 100, 174, 178-181, 104- 
lOC, assumes personal government, 
90, initiates general wars, 01 , con 
dition of France at accession of, 93 , 
commercial policy of, 54, 105, 107, 
169, 170, 170, aggressions of, 139, 
173, declares xxnr against Holland, 
144 , cnn,pnign in Holland, 140-161 , 
cxacuates Holland, 168 , Sicilian 
episode, 169-1G6, peace with Hol- 
land, 1G8 , declares war against Ger- 
many, 177 , against Holland, 178 , 
supports inxasion of Ireland, 179- 
186 , plans invasion of England, 188- 
191 , concessions by, at peace of Ry s 
wick, 197 , effect of policy of, on 
sen-power, 198-200 , accepts bequest 
of Spanish throne to his grandson, 
203 , reduced to extremities in War 
of Spanish Succession, 215, 216 , hu- 
mihating concessions at peace of 
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Utrecht, 219-221 , exhaustion of 
France under, 227 , pnv 'itcering nn 
der, 133 134, 103, 2o0 , death of, 232 

Louts XV, ascends throne, 232, condi- 
tion of French comtnerce nnder, 74, 
242-244,279, 280, 311, 318, condition 
of Frentli navy, 74-77, 244, 232-234, 
269, 276, 279, 280, 288, 291, 311, 
restoration of the navy, 76, 331-333, 
defensive alliance irith Spain, 248, 
203-268, offensive alliance with 
Spam, 313, 333, death, 336 

Louts XVI , begins to reign, 336 , nax el 
policy of, 78-80, 337-340, 402, 403, 
462, general policy of, 336, 837, 345, 
359, 382, 419, 509-612, 635-540, 
treaty with the United States, 346, 
breach with England, 350 

Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, strategic 
importance of, 28, 294, 328 , retained 
by France at Peace of Utrecht, 219 , 
taken by New England colonists, 269 , 
restored to France at peace of Ai\ 
la-Chapelle, 277 , taken by Boscawcn, 
294 

Madras, capital of a British president^ 
in India, 257 , taken by French, 270 , 
eAchanged for Louisburg at peace of 
1748, 277, besieged by French in 
1769, 310 , danger from Hyder All 
in 1780, 420, principal Bntish natal 
station dunng the struggle, 1781- 
1783, 429, 437, 444, 450, 451 , danger 
of roadstead, m northeast monsoon, 
458, 518, 519 

Mahrattas, the, position in India of, 
and war with English, 419, 420, 
peace with the English, 459, 461 

Marta Theresa, ascends Austrian 
throne, 2fa2 , war with Prussia, 
France, and Spain, 262, 263, war 
with Prussia, in alliance with F^nce 
and Russia, 292 

Martimque, French West India Island 
base for commerce-destroying, 31, 
136, 314, taken by the English, 136, 
314, effects of this conquest, 318, 
restored to France at peace of Pans, 
321 , principal base of French navy 
in West Indies, 348, 366, 469, 479, 


actions near, 373, 383 , strategic 
position of, 4S0, 517, 618, 523 

Malthctcs, British Adminl, coniuiander- 
in-chief in the Slcditerr mean and 
minister to Sardinia, 263 , action 
with combined French and Spanish 
fleets, 265-267 , court martialled and 
cashiered, 268 

Mazartn, Cardinal, policy of, 70, 03 , 
death, 90 

Mediterranean Sea, control of, influence 
on Second Punic w ar, 14-21 , strate- 
gic points m, 13, 20, 22, 23, 32, 62, b3, 
82, 141, 142, 202, 203, 215, 220, 285, 
298, 327, 828, 335, 393, 616 , advan- 
tage of strategic study of, 33 , anal- 
ogy to Carribean Sea, 33, increase 
of English power in, 200, 210, 212, 
215, 219, 220, 229, 235, 230, 263, 322, 
327, 328 , Austria established in 
239, Sardinia given to House of 
S ivoy, 239 , foundation of Boiir- 
bon Kingdom of Two Sicilies, 248, 
strengthens France in, 249 , English 
navy in, 193, 206, 208, 210-216, 26 J- 
268, 286-291, 296, 208, 412, 515, 632, 
633, France acquires Corsica, 384, 
385, England loses Minorca in 
American Revolution, 409, 640 

Monk, British General and Admiral, 
saying about Dutch trade, 107 , com- 
mands English fleet ip the Four 
Days' Battle, 117-126, tactics of, 
121, 124 , merits of, 126 , opposition 
to laying up the heavy ships, 131, 
death, 127 

Morogues, Bigot de, work on Naval 
Tactics, 10, 77, 288 

Napoleon I, recommends study of mil- 
itary history, 2, Egyptian expedi- 
tion, 10, 107, Trafalgar campaign, 
11, 12, 23, 24 (note). 119, 532, 63-3, 
favorite objective, 47 , naval polici , 
81, 606 , influence of French navy on 
American privateering in 1812, 137 

Natal Poliei/, value of reserve force, 
48, colonial, 66, in peace, 82, in 
war, 82 , soldiers commanding ships 
127 , commerce destroying and pns a 
tcering (see Commerce destroymg) , 
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Bourlion Fanuly compact, 248, 313, 
BigiiifiLanLo of llie wars from 1735) to 
17t)i5, ^ol , lJulcli, G7-09, 96-99, 108, 
109, 120, 171, 201-204, 217, 218, 222, 

400 , English, 69-07, 78, 100, 101, 105, 
107, 131, 140, 143, 174, 176, 192-190, 
201-201, 20b, 224, 225, 229, 22b-24l, 
244, 245, 201, 293, 320-328, 400, 417, 
442, 451, 4o2, 505, 510, French, 29, 
64, 09-81, 93, 101, 105-107, lUO, 107- 
170, 177, 187, 197, 199, 212, 22o, 238, 
212-244, 252, 282, 287-290, 291, 309, 
311, 322, 331-334, 337, 340, 359, 3b2, 
40t> (and note), 451, 452, 459, 1(50, 
600, 610, 511, maritime msLiiptioii, 
45, Leibnitz’s proposition to Louis 
XIV , 141, 142, Italian. 39,40, Span- 
ish, 41, 51, 94, 150,240, 312,333, 348, 

401, 407, 610, 617 (note), 535, 530. 
United States, 20, 38, 34, 88, 39, 42, 
49, 83-88, 325, 320, 639, 640 (note) 

A’aia/ Tactics, unsettled condition of 
moderij, 2 , qualities of gallej s, 
steamers, and sailing ships, 3-8 , I 
vindward and leeward positions, C , | 
change of, from ago to age, 9, 10, 22, 
130, 500 , fireships, 109, 110, 113, I 
114, torpedo cruisers, 111, group 
formation, 112 , close-hauled Iinc-of- I 
battle, 115, breaking the line, 121, I 
147, 205, 208, 280, 380, 381 488, 491 , 
refusing the ^an, 148, 152, 157, 183, 
190, 200, 482, 434 , concentration by 
defiling, 308, 387, 470, 492, concen- 
tration by doubling, 125, 147, 183, 
272, 378, 379, 432, 439, 438-441 , gen 
eral chase with mtlfy, 3, 4, 184, 2"7, 
271, 299, 302, 303, 307-369, 404, 481, 
482, 480 , French, in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 79, 80. 114, 103, 104, 287-290, 
338, 340, 351, 372, 383, 425, 420, 431, 
474 (and note), 470, 478, 482, 483, 
480-488, 494, 538 , English, in eigh- 
teenth century, 127-129, 103, 211, 
237, 205, 268, 271, 280, 287, 299, 303, 
307, 350, 332, 369, 377-381, 386, 389, 
391. 404, 412, 442 447, 449, 453-465, 
462, 463, 470-473 476 (and note), 
486-490 , Monk’s, 121 , Biij ter’s, 146, 
147, 148 162, 154, 167, 161, Du- 
quesne’s, 161-163, 106 , Herbert’s, 


182, Tourvillo’s, 182, 184, 185, 187, 
189 , Uookt's, 211 , Byng’s, 280 , 
Hawke’s, 271, 272, 303, Kcppel’s 
and D’Or\ illiers, 351 , Barrington’s, 
3GC, Boron’s, 307-309, D’Estamg’s, 
309, 370, liodne>’s, 877-379, 404, 
48b, 491 , lie Grasse’s, 383, 389, 471- 
471, 481-183, 486-489, Arbuthnot 
and llcstoiiclics’s, 380, Graves’s, 
389, 301, bulTrcn’s, 425, 420, 432, 
453, 439, 455, 405, Hood’s, 472, 
473 , Clerk’s work on, 77, 103, 211 , 
Iloste’s work on, 77 , Morogiies' w ork 
on, 77, position of commandcr-in- 
chief in battle, 353-358, effect on, 
of changes in nn%nl material, 2-6, 9, 
10, 22, 109, 110, 384 (note), 380 
(note), 493-^195 
Naiies, condition of 

British, under Cromwell, 02 , under 
Charles II , 01, 101 , character of 
acsscls, ICCO, 101, qualities of offi- 
cers, 1060, 120-129, decline of, under 
Charles II , 174 , improtcmcnt of, by 
James U , 175 , numbers in 1091, 
187 , deterioration under William 
III, 192 , improvement under Anne, 
209, 220, 221, 225, 229 , numbers and 
condition of, m 1727, 1734, and 1744, 
250, 200 , inefficiency of officers, 
1744, 205-209, numbers of, 1760- 
1763, 291 , numbers of, in 1778 337, 
311 , jirofessional skill of officers 
in American Bcvolution, 879 (and 
note), 401, 412, 449, 450, 497 , admin- 
istration of, 417, 452, 623, 627 

Dutch, prior to IbOO, 68, 98, 99, 
character of ships, 102 , professional 
qualities of officers, 100, 126, 127, 
129, 157 , Duquesne's estimate of 
Dutch officers, 129 , decline of, after 
1675, ICO, 174, decline of, during 
War of Spanish Succession, 221, 
222 , practical disappearance of, after 
1713, 222 

French, 53 , numbers m 1661, 70 , 
numbers in 1606, 72 , numbers, 1683- 
1690, 72 178, 179, 180, admimstra 
tion of, 1660-1695, 72 , condition of, 
at end of Louis XIV ’s reign, 74, 1*^1 , 
character of vessels in 1600, 101; 
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professional qualities of officers in 
scicnteentli anil ci^IitiLnili centu- 
rios, 129, 1 (j 1, 170-172, Ibj, iln.-i\ 
111 number anil (.oiiilitiun, 1711-17(iU, 
74-70, 209, 210, 214 252 2.yi 2(4). 
279, 280, 288,201, .11,212, icms-iI 
of, 1700, 70-78, “lOI , nuiiibtr>- of, in 
1701 and 1770, "11 , disLiplinc dunng 
war of 1778, 332, 333, iiuiiibcrs in 
1778, 40, 337 , superior to Britisli in 
sire and batteries of ships 33b, I'lJ, 
401, professional skill of offli.tr«, 
105, 412, 435, 4 lo. 447, 457, 484. 4**7. 
627, 530 (note) , administration of, 
402 (and note), 101, 452, 600, 637, 
numbers of, in 1701, 338, numbers 
of, in 1814, 81 

5/)finis/i, condition of, anterior to 
1600 41, 60. 91, 05 , in 1075, 100, 
105, restoration bj Alberom, 211, 
destruction of ships at Cipc I’lS'iro 
and of dock-} ards, 237, 238, numlwrs 
of, 1747, 269, numbers of, 1756, 
291 , numbers of, in 1761, 331 , num* 
hers of, in 1770, 837 , superior to 
British in sire and batteries of ships 
838, administration of, 402 (and 
note), 103, 636, cliaratter of the 
personnel, 627 

Nelson, Horatio, afterward Lord, Brit- 
ish Admiral, tactibs at the battle of 
tlie Nile, 10 , Traf dgar campaign, 
11, 23 (note), 627, 632, 633, tactics 
at Trafalgar, 12, 354, 459 , enfortes 
Naaig'ition Act, 60, 251, orders at 
Trafalgar, 112, 431, at battle of 
Cape St Vincent, 157,355, 108, cclc 
brated sayings of, 185 302, 435, 525, 
627, 532 , attachment of subordinates 
to, 207 , position assumed by him in 
battle, 353-358 

Nile, Battle of tlic, tactical principles, 
10 , strategic effect, 11 , French rear 
at, 80, Nelson at, 358 

Ojidam, Dutch Admiral, commands at 
battle of Lowestoft and is killed, 108, 
100 

Orleans, Philippe d’, Begent of France 
during minority of Loins XV 74, 
232, inseburity of position, 2^, ton 


cessions to England, 233 , pnlie\ of, 
2 j 5 , allianto w itli I n_'l iiid ag iinst 
hp nil, 2 ,5-2,3 dLatb, 211 

Ptarc 

AiT-la-ClajKr’-, 1748, 277 
Urtda, It,', 7, 112 

ll,7h, 108 

Aysiufh, 1721, 240 
Pane, 17ol, u21 
Rff iruL, 1G'I7, 107 
LW,', 171.J, 210 
Hr aitltv, 17& 1, 541 

Philip, Dul c of Anjou, afterward 
Philip V of Spain, bpiiiish throne 
bequeathed to, 2o2 , w ar dctlnrcd 
ng iiiiat, b^ I 111,1 ind, Holland, and 
Germane, 205, loses Gibraltar, 210, 
besieges Gibraltar, 212, loses Bar- 
celona and Citilonia, 21i>, drnen 
from Midrid 21 1 , reerieers nil Spain, 
cveept Catalomi, 211, aeknowl 
edged King of bjiain by 'Ireaty of 
Utreeht, 219, dtprned of Nether- 
lands and It ilian dcpciideneics, 210, 
enmity to the regent Orleans, 282, 
seires Sardinia, 235, attacks Sicily, 
236, brought to terms by France 
and the Sea Powers, 230, makes 
alliance with the Emperor Charles 
VI, 241, attacks Gibraltar, 216 
Phipieal Conformation its effoet upon 
the sea power of countries, 35-42 
Pitt, William, dislike of George II to, 
270, becomes prime minister, 203, 
policy of, 205, 290, prnsperita of 
tommerce under, 297 , offers to re 
store Gibraltar to Spain, 298 , respect 
for Portuguese neutrality , 200, 300 , 
declines mediation of Spam, 304 , 
araningof his influence, 805, purposes 
war against Spam, 313, resigns his 
office, 313 , his plans adopted by suc- 
cessors, 314, 317 , opposes the peace 
of Pans, 322 , effect of his policy on 
the history of England, 326 
PorocL, British Admiral, commands 
British fleet in India and fights three 
battles with French fleet 307-310, 
commands fleet in combined expe' 
dition against Hay ann, 314, 815 
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Port Mahon and Minorca, lost to Spain 
frequently through maritime weak- 
ness, 42, 216, 641 , ceded to England 
in 1713, 62, 219, strategic impor 
tance of, 62, 220, 893, 616, Ercnch 
expedition against, 286, B>ng de- 
fe.ited III his attempt to relieve, 286- 
288, surrender of, to France, 291, 
Put’s offer to exchange Gibraltar 
for, 298, restored to England at 
peace of 1763, 822 , taken from Eng- 
land in 1782, 407, 409, ceded to 
Spam 111 1783, 640 , again taken by 
England, 541 

Portugal, decay in sea pon er and n caltli, 
62, cedes Bombay and Tangiers to 
Enghind, 104, dependence on Eng- 
land, 105, 208, 316, 320,321 , Metliuen 
treaty, 206, alliance tilth England 
and Holland, 1704, 208, advantage 
of, to England, 208, 213-216, 220, 
228, French and Spaniards invade, 
816, 816, 321, England repels the 
invasion, 316, benevolent neutrality 
of colonial ports to England, 620, 
621 

Ramatuelle, work on Naval Tactics, 287, 
290, 371-374 

Rhode Island, occupied by the English 
in the American Revolution, 346, 
attack upon by French and Amen- 
c,ans, 361-364, English evacuate, 

376, 630, French occupy, 382, 394, 
French position in, 394, strategic 
v'ahie of, 619, 629, 530 (note) 

Richelieu, Cardinal, policy of, 69, 70, 92, 
93 , alliance w ith Spain, 94 

Rochamheau, French General, arrival in 
Amenca, 382 , despatches to De 
Grasse, 384, 388, consultation with 
Washington, 387, 399, marches 
against Cornwallis, 380 

Rodneg, Sir George B , afterward Lord, 
Biitish Admiral, commands squadron 
in reduction of Martinique, 314, 
commander-in-chief in West Indies, 

377 , takes or disperses a Spanish 
squadron, 377, 404, 600 (and note) , 
personal and military chanu ter, 377, 
878,380, 397,498-600, actions with 


De Guichcn, 378-381 , divides his 
fleet and goes to New York, 382, 
seizes Dutch West India islands, 
382 , sends Hood with fourteen ships 
to New York, and returns to England, 
389, returns to West Indies 479, 
sails m chase of De Grasse, 480, 
action of April 9, 1782, 481-483, 
battle of April 12, 1782, 485-490, 
criticism upon Ins tactics, 490-493 , 
criticism upon his failure to pursue 
the beaten enemy, 490, 497 , his suc- 
cesses, 600 , rewards and death, 603 , 
opinion as to evacuation of Uhode 
Island, 530 (note) 

RooLe, Sir George, British Admiral, 
relieves Londonderry, 180, burns 
French ships at Cape La llougue, 
190 unsuccessful expedition against 
Cadiz, 207 , destroys the galleons at 
Vigo Bay, 207, takes Gibraltar, 210 , 
commands at the battle of Malaga, 
211 

Rupert, Prince, at Four Days’ Battle, 
121, 125, commands English fleet 
at battles of Schonev eldt and of the 
lexel, 161, 162 

Russell, British Admiral, commands 
allied English and Dutch fleets in 
1691, 187, at battle of La Hogue, 
189 

i?uytei, Dutch Admiral, greatest naval 
ofiicer of scventeentli century, 117, 
commands at battle of the Foui D.iy s, 
117-126 , badly supported by Ins offi- 
cers, 122, 126, 127, tactics of, 130, 
144-148, 152, 167, 161, 164, destroys 
English shipping in the Thames, 132, 
strategy of, 144, 151, 152 , commands 
at the battles of Solebay,146, Schone- 
veldt, 162, Texel, 152-154 , military 
character, 167 , sent to Mediterra- 
nean with inadequate force, 160, 
commands at battle of Stroniholi, 
160-162 , killed at battle of Agosta, 
160 

Sea Poiter, a history of conflicts, 1 , 
elements of, 25 Affected by geo- 
graphical position of countries, 29- 
36 , by physical conformation, 35-42 , 
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by extent of territory, 42-44 , by 
number of population, 44-50, by na 
tional character, 50-58, by policy of 
government, 68 Policy of England 
as to, 68-67, policy of Holland, 67- 
69 , of France, 69-81 Influence of 
colonies on, 82 (see also Colonies) , 
weakness of the United States in, 
83 , dependent upon commerce, 87, 
223 (see also Commerce], strategic 
bearing, 88 (see also Strategy) , pol 
icy of Richelieu, 93, Spanish, in 
l(i60, 94, Dutch, in 1660, 05, Eng. 
lish, in 1660, 101 , mistakes of Louis 
XIV , 104 , Colbert’s measures, 70, 
105 , effects of commerce.destroying 
on, 132, 179, 193, 229, 317 344, 400, 
408 (note), 639 (See also Commerce- 
destroving ) Influence of, upon Nv 
pnleon’s expedition to Egypt, 10, 
upon Second Punic War, 14, upon 
Third Anglo Dutch War, 148, 164, 
upon English Revolution, 177, 178, 
180, 181, 191, 197, upon France, 
198, 199, upon War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, 203, 206, 209, 213, 214, 223- 
229, upon Alberoni’s ambitions, 287, 
2.51 , upon Peter the Great, 239 , in 
India, 243, 258, 278-278, 806, 309, 310, 
816, 328, 849,424, 428, 446, 452, 469- 
464, 466, 613, 620, 621, upon War of 
Austrian Succession, 263, 264, 270, 
280, upon Seven Years’ War, 291, 
293-295, 304, 311, 314r.817, upon 
Portugal, 320, 321 , at Peace of Pans, 
821 , in remote and disordered coun 
tries, 324-326, upon British policy 
since 1763, 826-328 Washington’s 
opinions as to, 397-400, American 
Revolution, 347, 468, influence of, 
upon conditions of peace, 1783, 498 
Spain, geographical position, 32, re 
suits of maritime weakness of, 41, 42, 
193, 31J-317, 327, 345, 346, 541 , de- 
pendence of finances upon treasure- 
ships, 41, 244, 313, 346, 639, effect 
of national character upon sea power 
60-52, 64, unity of aim with Aus- 
tria, 91, 92, policy of Richelieu 
toward, 93 condition of, in 1660, 
94, 95 , condition of nary, m 1660, 


D4, aggressions of Louis XIV on, 
104, 139, failure of the Austrian 
line of kings, 140, 201, 202, alliance 
with Holland and Germany against 
France, 158 , ret olt of Sicily against, 
159 , territory lost at Pe ice of Nime- 
gnen, 168, joins League of Augs 
burg, 176 , dependence upon Dutch 
and English fleets, 193 , possessions 
in year 1700, 201, throne of, be 
queathed to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
202, war of the succession, 201-231 , 
Bourbon hne of kings established, 
219, losses of territory at peace of 
1713, 219, Alberoni’s ministry in, 
233-239, gnerances against Eng- 
land, 1720-1730, 240, 241, 244-251 , 
conquers the Two Sicilies in War 
of Polish Succession, 248, Family 
Compact with France, 248, 811, 313 , 
war with England, 2^ , possessions 
in 1789, 260, Peace of Aixla-Clm- 
pelle, 278 , lack of results from war 
with England, 278, enters Seien 
Years’ War as the ally of France 
against England, 313 , loss of colon- 
ies and treasures, 814-317 , loss of 
possessions by Peace of Pans, 1768, 
821, 322, political relations with 
France, 833, dispute with England 
over Falkland Islands, 335 , objects 
in the war of 1779-1782, 347, 848, 
609, 510, 618 , rupture with England 
and alli'ince with France, 401 , in- 
efficiencj of navy, 402 (and note), 
407-409, 411 412, 606, 627, policy 
in war of 1779, 517 (note), 635-538 , 
temtonal gains by peace of 1783 
(See also Colonies, Commerce, Naval 
Policy ) 

Sta Luaa, West India Island, taken 
by English, 314, ceded to France at 
Peace of Pans, 321 , strong harbor 
and strategic position, 348, 366, 377, 
393, 415, 513, 616, 618, 523 . taken 
by Admiral Bamngton, 348, 365, 
366 612, 531 (note) , Rodney watches 
De Grasse from, 479, 480, an ad- 
vanced strategic position, 618, 628, 
restored to France at peace of 1783^ 
640 
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Sliatcgif, permanence of ita ptinciplcs, 
7-9, 88, 89 , illustrations, 10-^22 , 
dciinition of naial, 22, Trafalgar 
eampiiign, 23 (note) , bearing oi 
geographical position on, 29-33 , 
Mediterranean and Carribean Seas, 
SJ-35, bearing of pbj’sical confor- 
mation of co.ist on, 35-42, blockade 
of coast of Confederate States, 43, 
44, value of commerce destroying 
(see Commerce destroi ing) , word 
“defence” two distinct ideas, 87 
(iioto) , nai al, of the British, G, 9, 22, 
24, 30, 118, 125, 13G, 143, 182, 20G, 
208, 210, 212, 224, 229, 239. 2G0, 2G0, 
284, 285, 290, 314-317, 320, 820-328, 
839, 342, 343, 303, 375, 370, 385, 390- 
397, 412^17, 428-430, 408, 523-535 , 
na\al, of the Dutch, 144, 145, 151, 
154 , naval, of the French, 0, 12, 23 
(note), 179-181, 191, 347, 871-374, 
883, 388, 392, 401, 433, 459, 4G0, 476, 
483, 635-639, features of War of 
Spanish Succession, 201-206 , silent 
action of sen poner, 209, general 
military situation, in 1740, 255 , Eng 
land in Seven Years’ War, 29G , mu- 
tual dependence of seaportsandilcets, 
81, 83, 132, 212, 829, 430, 463, 629, 
value of colonies, 27, 28, 66, 83, 
135, 130, 510, 511 , importance of 
coal, 31, 329 (n ite), 640 (note) , mil- 
itary situation in America in 1777, 
341-143, general strategic situation 
in 1778, 347-349, British diditulties 
in American Beiolution, 392-397 
412-419 622-533 , Suflren’s naval, 
424, 425 433, 450, 4G5, situation in 
India, 349, 428-430, Hood’s nanl, 
476 , Bodnev’s naval, 381, 392, 490- 
498, 623 , influence of trade-winds and 
monsoons, 315, 458, 517, 618, ele- 
ments essential to all naval wars, 
514 , difficulty of procuring informa- 
tion at sea, 621, general discussion 
of war of 1778, 605-540 (See also 
Naval Policy and Sea Power ) 
Snffren, French Admiral, criticism on 
D’Estaing’s conduct at Sta Lucia, 
866, 426, 478, commands lending 
French ship in D’Estamg’s battle off 


Grenada, 371 , criticism on D’Es- 
taing’s conduct in the battle, 371 . 
sails from Brest in company with 
De Giasse’s fleet, 383, 421 , parts 
company, off the Azores, for India, 
383, 407, 421 , orders to secure Cape 
of Good Hope, 421 , action, n ith 
British squadron at the Cape Verde 
Islands, 422, 423, military discussion 
of his conduct, 423-425, arrnal in 
India, 427 , lack of seaports on 
w Inch to base operations, 349 429 , 
first battle with squadron of Sir 
Ednard Hughes, 430-432, tactics in 
the action, 432-435, estimate of the 
strategic situation in India, 424, 433, 
444, 416, 404, 400, second battle 
with Hughes, 437-439, tactics in it, 
430-441 , strategic action, 443, 445, 
440, 450-463, 458-400, 402-404, 466, 
622 , military character, 445, 446, 
450, 456, 465, 466 , third battle w ith 
Hughes, 446-448, takes Trmcoma- 
lee, 450, actnity of, 450, 461,466, 
462,466 , fourth battle with Hughes, 
453-466, wreck of two of sqiiidron, 
457 , goes to Sumatra, 400 , returns 
to Trincoinalee, 401 , rehei es Cud- 
dalore besieged by the English, 462 , 
fifth battle with Hughes, 468, con- 
clusion of peace, 464, return to 
France, 465, rewards, 465, later 
career and death, 406 

Toumlle, French Admiral, commands 
at the battle of Bcacliy Head, 181 , 
Bluggish pursuit of the enemy, 184 , 
military character, 185, celebrated 
cruise in 1691, 187, commands at 
battle of La Ilougue, 189 , tactics 
and brilliant defence at La Ilougue, 
190, destruction of French ships, 
190 , supports the army in Catalonia, 
193, destroys or disperses a great 
English com oy, 194 , death, 210 

Trafalgar, Battle of, final act of a 
strategic combination, 11, 23 (note) , 
tactics at, 12, 354, 459, effects of, 
47, Nelsqn’s position at, 363, 357, 
Collingwood’s action after Nelson’s 
death, 368 
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Tnncomalee, in Ceylon, Dutch influence 
in, 97 , passes into the hands of the 
English, 349, 428, effect upon the 
contest in India, 349, 427 (note), 429, 
430 (note), 433, 437, 442, 451, 453, 
468, 462 , strategic value of, 428, 429, 
436, 444, 451, 458, 618, 519, 620, 
taken by Sufiren, 450, restored to 
Holland at peace of 1783, 540 

Tico Sictlies, the, acquired by Austria, 
239, foundation of Bourbon King- 
dom of, 248 , forced by Bntish fleet 
to withdraw troops from Spanish 
army, 264, 304 

United Provinces See Holland 

Fenion, Bntish Admiral, takes Porto 
Bello, IS repulsed from Cartagena 
and Santiago de Cuba, 261 

Villeneuve, French Admiral, Trafalgar, 
campaign, 23, 24 (note), 626, at the 
battle of the Nile, 80, suicide, 403 

Walpole, Sir Hobert, prime minister of 
England, 239, 241 , peace policy of, 
241, 243, 244 , naval demonstrations, 
244, struggle with the war party 
in England, 247, 249, 260 , neutrality 
causes Austria to lose the two 
Sicilies, 248 , forced into war with 
Spain, 250 , accord with Fleuri, 241, 
243, 244, confidence betrayed by 
Fleuri, 248 , dnven from office, 253, 
262, death, 263 


War, Second Punic, influence of sea 
power upon, 13-21 

Wars, American Revolution, 341-397 , 
Anglo-Dutch, second, 107-132, An- 
glo Dutch, third, England in alliance 
with France, 144-158 , Aiistnan Suc- 
cession, 262-277 , France against 
Holland, Germmy, and Spun, 1674- 
1678, 158-168 , Great Britain against 
Spain, 260-277, League of Augs 
burg, 176-197 , Maritime war of 
1778, 360-640, Polish Succession, 
247 , Russia and Sweden, 231 , Seien 
Years’, 291-321 , Spanish Succession, 
1702-1713, 205-218 

Washington, George, at Pittsburg and 
in Braddock’s expedition, 284 , opin- 
ion as to the line of the Hudson, 342 
(note), comments on D’Estaing’s 
cruise, 364 (note) , despatches to De 
Grasse, 384, meeting with Rocham 
beau, 387 , result of their deliberi 
tions, 388 , marches from New York 
to Virginia, 389, opinions as to the 
influence of sea power on the Amen 
can Revolution, 397-400 

William III , naval policy of, 68, 192 , 
becomes ruler of Holland, 150, gen- 
eral policy, 68, 167, 168, 174, 176, 
177, 191, 202-204, 207, expedition 
to England, 178 , becomes King of 
England, 61, 178 , difficulties of his 
position, 179 , goes to Ireland, 181 , 
wins the battle of the Boyne, 188, 
die®, 205 


THE END 





